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Sir  H.  Cairns  also  protested  against  this  course  as  being  unfair  to  Mr.  Windham. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the^xamination  of  Mr.  Windham  should  take  place 
in  the  court,  from  whioh  all  strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw.  This  was  at 
about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,  and  Mr.  Windham  was  introduced.  He  was 
questioned  on  all  the  matters  which  were  brought  out  in  evidence — the  places  ho 
had  been  to,  his  early  life,  his  tutors,  his  acquaintance  with  Agnes  Willoughby,  his 
marriage,  his  and  her  subsequent  conduct,  the  jewels,  &c.  He  is  reported  to  have 
■»  auswered  all  the  question  put  to  him  unhesitatingly,  straightforwardly,  coherently, 
V.  and  consequentially. 

V THE  VERDICT. 

The  Jury  retired  at  three  o’clock,  and  returned  in  half  an  hour  with  a verdict 
“ That  Mr.  Windham  is  of  sound  mind,  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and 
his  affairs.” 

The  announcement  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 
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DESCEIPTION  OF  MRS.  YELYERTON.  ' 


Marie  Theresa  Yelverton’s  appearance  in  the  witness  box,  after  the  vigorous  and  deeply 
interesting  statement  of  her  advocate,  excited  the  greatest  curiosity ; and  she  had  scarcely 
answered  the  few  usual  and  preliminary  questions  of  her  counsel,  when  that  curiosity  yielded 
to  an  intense  admiration  for  the  dignified  and  lady-ljke  manner  in  which  she  expressed 
herself,  and  of  sympathy  for  the  painful  position  in  which  she  was  placed.  Every  eye  in 
court  was  most  eagerly  directed  to  the  witness  box,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  countenance  of  one,  whose  sweet  and  musical  voice,  and  exquisite  propriety  of  diction, 
plainly  indicated  a lady  of  superior  attainments  and  most  accomplished  manners.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  her  personal  appearance  and  deportment.  Mrs.  Yelverton 
is  a woman  something  under  the  middle  height,  exquisitely  proportioned,  and  exhibiting  in 
t every  respect  the  characteristics  of  gentle  lineage.  She  is  thorough  blonde,  with  hair  of 
that  rich  and  glowing  golden  hue,  in  which  Titian  and  the  painters  of  his  school  delighted 
to  portray  their  ideal  beauties.  She  wore  her  hair  brushed  back  in  the  French  style,  and 
thus  fully  displayed  a remarkably  broad,  compact,  and  intellectual  forehead.  Her  features, 
although  not  perfectly  regular,  are  extremely  prepossessing  at  all  times,  and  are  capable  of 
the  most  varied  expression.  Calm,  placid,  and  intellectual  in  repose,  under  painful  emotions 
they  vividly  display  the  harrowing  and  distressing  workings  of  her  soul ; but  when  lighted  up 
by  the  higher  sentiments  of  her  womanly  nature,  they  became  almost  perfectly  beautiful, 
and  added  to  the  charm  of  her  manner,  exercised  a fascinating  infiuence  upon  all  who  looked 
upon  her.  Her  eyes  are  large,  beautifully  set,  and  indicative  at  once  of  intellectual  power, 
combined  with  great  tenderness  of  disposition.  Mrs.  Yelverton  was  dressed  with  perfect 
taste  : she  wore  a black  silk  dress,  with  a velvet  mantilla  of  the  same  colour,  a white  French 
bonnet,  and  mauve-coloured  gloves. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MR.  YELVERTON. 

The  Honotjbable  Wilham  Chaeles  Yelvebton  appears  to  be  36  or  37  years  of  age, 
is  of  medium  height,  and  rather  slenderly  built.  His  erect  bearing  indicated  the  soldier, 
and  his  manners  and  demeanour  were  those  of  a polished  man  of  the  world.  His  features 
are  by  no  means  striking,  with  the  exception  of  his  eyes,  which  are  deeply  set  and  penetrating 
in  their  gaze.  His  forehead  is  not  large,  but  is  well  formed;  and  shows  the  marks  of  mental 
cultivation.  His  mouth  is  well  shaped  and  rather  voluptuous,  clearly  evincing  those 
strong  passions  which,  by  his  own  confession,  form  so  prominent  a portion  of  his  character. 
His  hair  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  and  rather  thin  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  He  wears 
large  sandy  whiskers  and  moustache.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  self-possession,  coolness, 
and  deliberation  with  which  he  gave  his  evidence,  even  those  portions  of  it  which,  by  the 
revolting  cynicism  of  their  avowals,  caused  a thrill  ot  horror  to  run  through  the  crowded 
court. 


MRS.  YELYERTON’S  RELATIONS. 

At  Smedley,  in  Lancashire,  lived  some  twelve  years  ago  an  old  gentleman,  of  respectable- 
family,  Longworth  by  name.  He  is  represented  as  a lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Richard 
Longworth,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  seems  to  have  been  eccentric  in  his 
manner ; he  was  certainly  so  in  his  religious  opinions,  or  rather  he  had  no  very  definite 
opinions  on  the  subject  at  all — being  described  by  some  as  ,an  athiest.  As  well  as  can  be 
gathered,  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters ; the  youngest,  Theresa,  being  the  lady  who 
is  practically  the  plaintiff  in  the  present  action.  The  Longworth  family  had  its  share  of 
domestic  jars,  contentions,  quarrels,  hard  speeches,  and  alienations.  Theresa  seems  to  have 
lived  T)ut  little  at  home,  having  been  from  an  early  age  absent,  either  at  school  or  visiting 
about  among  her  numerous  friends,  kindred,  or  connections.  Of  each  and  all  she  seems  to  have 
liad  a good  many — all  in  what  may  be  called  the  best  of  social  position.  One  sister  is  married 
M.  Le  Febvre,  of  Boulogne  ;•  another  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Abergavenny  Castle,  who  died  on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  trial,  and  who  was  the  acting  executor  in  the  present  case.  The 
brothers  are,  two  in  Australia,  one  in  New  Zealand.  The  father  was  a silk  merchant,  and 
was  tolerably  independent,  but  not  so  rich  as  he  was  always  supposed  to  be.  It  would  seem 
that  the  present  Madame  Yelverton’s  portion  on  the  decease  of  her  father  was  £300  a year, 
or  thereabouts. 


PREFACE. 


An  attentive  perusal  of  the  Yelverton  Marriage  Case,  we  thinlc,  will^  justify  the  following 

remarks  : The  jury  have  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  thie  trial,  establishing  both 

the  Scotch  marriage  and  the  Irish  marriage.  This  verdict  satisfies  the  public  feeling.  It 
does  more— it  satisfies  the  public  conscience.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  extra- 
ordinary excitement  that  has  pervaded  the  whole  country  for  the  last  few  days_  is  the  effect 
of  declamatory  observations  on  the  public  mind— a moral  mania  that  has  seized  upon  the 
community,  affecting  both  sexes  and  all  classes.  If  the  moral  sense  of  the  Irish  people  is 
sound  and  true  upon  any  subject,  it  is  sound  and  true  with  regard  to  woman’s  virtue ; and 
we  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  a woman  of  sullied  honour,  still  less  one  utterly  impure, 
could  command  their  sympathy.  No  intellectual  powers — no  charms  of  manner— no 
plausibility  of  statement — no  romantic  incidents — no  strange  vicissitudes,  could  attract  the 
regard  or  secure  the  interest  of  the  ladies  of  Ireland  towards  one  of  their  own  sex  who  had 
sacrificed  the  jewel  of  her  honour,  even  for  a coronet.  From  such  a woman  as  Major 
Yelverton  and  his  counsel  painted,  the  ladies  of  Dublin  would  shrink  with  disgust  and 
abhorrence.  They  could  not  look  without  pain  on  such  moral  deformity — a crafty,  vicious 
woman,  no  matter  by  what  meretricious  ornaments  she  might  strive  to  mask  her  depravity. 
With  quick  perception,  with  an  intuition  that  seldom  errs,  they  detect  the  real  character 
through  every  disguise.  And  when  they  do  detect  a bad  character,  if  they  err  regarding  it, 
they  err  in  the  severity  of  their  condemnation — in  the  extreme  rigour  with  which  they  con- 
demn, exclude,  ban,  and  banish  from  their  society  the  tainted  object  of  their  aversion. 
Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a lady  who  has  thus  lost  caste  to  regain  her  position 
in  society.  Years  of  sincere  penitence,  exemplary  conduct,  even  the  pleadings  of  a broken 
heart  will  not  avail  to  wash  away  a sin  which  respectable  society  never  pardons.  The 
Satiotts  may  bring  back  the  lost  sheep,  but  the  world  will  never  permit  her  to  rejoin  the 
flock.  A repentant  and  loving  Magdalen  may  wash  His  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wipe  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  but  the  virtuous  woman  stiU  says  to  her  : — “ Stand  off ! I am 
holier  than  thou !” 

Now,  keeping  these  truths  in  view,  we  must  deal  with  the  facts.  For  ten  days  this  trial 
has  been  attended  by  numbers  of  the  most  respectable  ladies  in  Dublin,  by  many  who  are  the 
ornaments  of  its  best  society.  Hundreds  more  would  have  come  were  it  possible  to  gain 
admission  to  the  court.  They  heard  or  read  the  evidence  from  day  to  day.  They  saw  Mrs. 
Yelverton,  and  heard  her  speak.  They  saw  her  husband,  and  heard  or  read  all  that  he  and 
his  witnesses'  could  say  against  her.  They  observed  with  closest  scrutiny  how  she  passed 
through  one  of  the  severest  ordeals  to  which  a woman  ever  submitted.  Men  of  the  world, 
of  varied  experience,  lawyers  of  keenest  sagacity,  the  multitude,  who  cannot  discern  nice 
shades  of  feeling,  but  can  appreciate  the  broad  outlines  of  character— talked  day  after  day 
about  the  career  of  Marie  Theresa  Longworth.  They  criticized  and  reviewed  her  character 
in  every  possible  light,  yet  the  wine  of  their  sympathy  was  not  turned  into  vinegar.  The 
ladies  did  not  desert  the  court,  ashamed  to  be  in  the  presence  of  an  erring  one  who  had  dis- 
honoured their  sex ; on  the  contrary,  the  interest,  the  sympathy,  the  respect  for  Mrs.  Yel- 
verton increased  every  day.  The  aspersions  cast  upon  her  by  the  witnesses  did  not  sink  her 
in  their  estimation.  They  might  have  believed  her  rush,  adventurous,  imprudent,  ambitious, 
but  they  did  not  believe  her  to  be  impure  and  abandoned ; on  the  contrary,  they  believed 
that  she  was  foully  wronged,  that  in  her  the  sex  itself  was  grievously  outraged,  and  religion 
daringly  profanea. 

That  Miss  Longworth  acted  with  great  indiscretion  every  ono  must  admit.  But  the 
jury  and  the  public  see  some  excuse  for  this  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her  early  life. 
She  lost  a mother’s  care  when  she  was  a child.  Her  father  was  an  eccentric  irreligious  man, 
whose  home  was  uncomfortable.  Indeed,  Teresa  Longworth  scarcely  knew  what  a happy 
home  was.  She  was  not  taught  by  parental  lips  to  read  and  reverence  the  Word  of  God; 
nor  did  she  kneel  beside  them  at  the  family  nltiir.  She  was  shut  up  in  a French  convent 
during  all  the  time  of  her  girlhood.  There  she  was  taught  to  hate  the  religion  of  her  family, 
and  sedulously  trained  up  as  a Roman  Catholic,  like  many  other  English  girls  who  are  sent 
to  I rcuch  convent  schools.  She  came  out  of  that  seclusion  xitterly  ignorant  of  the  world. 
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with  a mind  wonderfully  gifted,  a lively  imagination,  and  an  enthusiastic  temperament — 
with  noble  aspirations  and  a sensitive  heart  yearning  for  affection,  and  capable  of  the  most 
lasting  and  the  most  devoted  attachment — yet  feeling  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

With  such  a nature — impulsive,  generous,  courageous — with  personal  attractions,  a play 
of  fancy  and  feelings,  and  power  of  conversation,  that  were  perfectly  fascinating — the 
wonder  is  that  she  was  able  to  escape  the  snares  which  are  laid  for  beauty  and  virtue.  She 
was  only  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  when  she  met  Major  Yelverton ; casual  acquaint- 
ance led  to  correspondence^  and  this  correspondence  prepared  the  way  for  a friendship  that 
quickly  ripened  into  love.  The  jury  believed,  and  the  public  believe,  that  she  never  thought 
seriously  of  any  connection  with  him  that  was  not  hallowed  by  the  rite  of  her  Church.  His 
purpose,  he  swore,  was  from  the  first  dishonourable.  He  resolved  to  make  the  young, 
beautiful,  and  gifted  orphan  his  mistress.  But  she  never  lost  sight  of  her  object.  Prom  tlm 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that  she  never  gave  Major  Y^elverton  the  fuU  rights  of 
a husband  till  they  were  married  at  KUlowen.  If  he  had  complete  possession  of  her  years 
before  that,  the  maiTiage  ceremony  in  question  cannot  be  accounted  for.  Long  enjoyment 
must  by  that  time  have  abated  the  ardour  of  his  love.  He  had  been  at  home  with  his 
family  on  a visit,  and  must  have  been  strongly  impressed  under  the  paternal  roof  with  the 
expediency  of  marrying  some  one  who  had  property,  and  would  be  agreeable  to  his  family. 
Yet  it  was  while  he  was  under  that  roof  that  he  arranged  with  Miss  Longworth  to  meet  him 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  married  by  a priest.  What  was  his  inducement  to  take  a step  so 
imprudent?  Was  this  done  to  please  a mistress  who  had  been  for  years  the  slave  of  an 
unhallowed  affection  for  him — one  who  had  pursued  him  everywhere,  and  must,  on  his  own 
showing,  have  become  a burden  to  him  P What  had  he  to  gain  by  the  marriage  ? Nothing. 
How  did  she  obtain  what  was  of  such  vital  interest  to  her  after  so  long  an  engagement,  and 
so  many  public  recognitions  of  her  as  his  future  wife?  She  gained  it  by  yielding  what  he 
desired,  and  what  he  evidently  could  not  get  in  any  other  way.  He  married  her  in  a way 
that  she  believed  to  be  sacred  and  binding,  and  though,  for  his  sake,  she  consented  that  it 
should  be  secret,  she  was  conscious  that  it  invested  her  with  all  the  rights  of  a wife.  We 
have  reason  to  infer  that  the  part  of  the  correspondence  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  which 
was  destroyed,  would  have  thrown  light  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  She  has  struggled 
hard  and  nobly  for  the  honour  of  her  name — for  the  legitimacy  of  her  children.  She  felt 
what  was  due  to  her  as  a wife  and  mother ; but  it  was  only  when  she  was  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  all  that  she  determined  to  break  through  the  restraint  imposed  by  a regard  to 
her  husband’s  interest.  She  endured  much  and  long  fi-om  a husband  who  unceremoniously 
abandoned  her  for  another.  She  then  resolved  to  fight  the  battle  for  her  rights.  She  has 
done  it  with  an  ability,  a spirit,  a courage,  and  a perseverance  which  prove  that  her  nature 
bears  the  stamp  of  true  nobility.  What  but  conscious  virtue — what  but  a strong,  enduring 
feeling  of  self-resx>ect — what  but  the  claims  of  honour  and  duty  could  have  sustained  her, 
feeble  in  health  and  almost  broken  in  spirit,  in  the  terrible  conflict  which  she  has  passed 
through  so  heroically  and  so  gloriously  ? If  she  had  not  appealed  successfully  to  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature,  to  our  manly  sentiments,  and  our  feelings  of  honour  and  justice,  she 
■could  not  have  so  moved  the  very  heart  of  society — she  could  not  have  kindled  enthusiasm 
in  grave  and  learned  men — and,  above  all,  she  could  not  have  enlisted  the  warm  admiration 
and  cordial  sympathy  of  the  most  virtuous  and  estimable  of  her  own  sex.  Wherever  her 
romantic  story  has  been  told,  the  recital  of  her  wrongs  has  thrilled  all  liearts ; and  there  are 
few  families  in  the  land  that  do  not  rejoice  in  her  victory. 


|n  % Corat  of  Coittiiioii  |Iess. 


BEFORE  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  JAMES  HENRY  MONAHAN, 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE, 


AITD 

THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  JUEY : 

Hugs  Maguteb. 
Pateick  Langait. 
Joss  Hht). 

Tbetob  Hasitltos. 
Patbick  Babubs. 
WiliiIam:  Allbs. 


Joss  Gbattas. 
Bbbnabd  Martiw. 
Charles  Stephens. 
Eobebt  Losg. 
Caleb  Palsee. 
George  CNeil. 


PLAINTIFF’S  COUNSEL: — 

EDWARD  SULLIVAN,  Q.C.,  Second  Sergeant-at-law. 
The  Right  Honorable  JAMES  WHIT  t SIDE,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
FRANCIS  MACDONOGH,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

JOHN  F.  TOWNSEND,  LL.D, 


DEFENDANT’S  COUNSEL:— 

RICHARD  ARMSTRONG,  Q.C.,  Third  Sergeant-at-law. 
The  Right  Honorable  ABRAHAM  BREWSTER,  Q.C. 
JOHN  T.  BALL,  Q.C.,  LL.I). 

H.  P.  JELLETT. 


i PLAINTIFF’S  ATTORNEY  :— 

I RICHARD  NEYILL  PARKER. 


DEFENDANT’S  ATTORNEY:— 

HENRY  DWYER.; 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A COPY  OF  THE  WRIT  OF  SUiUVIONS  AND  PLAINT. 

fflourt  of  GCommon  ^Icas. 

Joss  Thelwall,  of  No.  30,  Spring-street,  Hull,  Yorkshire,  in  England,  Iron  Merchant,  Plaintiff. 

The  Honorable  William  Csables  Yeltebtos,  of  the  Barracks,  Athlone,  in  the  County  of  Westmeath 
Major  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  Defendant. 

County  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

YtttOtia,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  th® 
Faith,  and  so  forth,  to  tlie  said  William  Cliarlos  Yolvorton  greeting : William  Charles  Yolverton,  the  Dcfcndan'' 
is  summoned  to  answer  the  Complaint  of  John  Thelwall,  the  Plaintilf,  who  complains,  that  the  Dorondant  is 
Indebted  to  the  Plaintiff  In  tlio  sum  of  ii259  17s.  3d.,  for  money  payable  by  the  Defendant  to  the  Plaintilf,  for 

Ithe  use  with  the  Plaintiff's  poimission  of  apartments  and  furniture  of  the  LTaiutilf,  by  ihe  Dofeudaiit’s  wife,  at 
the  Defendant’s  request : 

And  also  for  moat,  drink,  attendance,  medicine,  washing,  wearing  apparel,  goods  and  other  ncoos* 
sarics,  suited  to  her  condition,  for  tlio  DofonUant’s  wife,  found  and  provided  by  the  Plaintiff  at  the  Defen- 
dant’s reiiuost.  And  also  for  the  use  by  the  Defendant’s  Servant,  with  tlie  Plalntilf’s  permission,  of  anpartmonts 
and  furniture  of  the  Plaintiff,  and  for  moat,  drink,  attendance  and  otlior  necessaries  and  goods  by  tho  Plaintiff 
I found  and  providtd  for  the  Defendant’s  servant  at  the  Defendant’  request: 

And  also  for  tho  hire  ot  horses  and  carriages  of  tlie  Plaintiff  for  tho  Defendant’s  wife,  for  hor  iiocossnry 
I purposes,  at  the  Defendant’s  request : 
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And  also  for  medical  attendance  necessary  for  tlie  Defendant’s  wife,  provided  for  her  by  the  Plaintiff  at  the 
Defendant’s  request.  And  also  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  by  the  Plaintiff  to  the  Defendant  at  the  Defendwt’s 
request.  And  also  for  money  lent  by  the  Plantiff  to  the  Defendant  at  the  Defendant’s  request.  And  dso 
money  paid  by  the  Plaintiff  tor  the  Defendant,  at  the  Defendant’s  request,  the  particulars  of  which  are  endorsed 
hereon ; and  the  Plaintiff  prays  Judgment  against  the  said  Defendant  to  recover  the  said  sum  of  £2S9  17s.  3d., 
, and  his  easts  of  suit. 

Therefore  the  Defendant  is  hereby  required  to  appear  in  the  said  court,  within  twelve  days  after  the  service 
hereof,  and  to  answer  the  said  complaint,  or  in  default  thereof.  Judgment  shall  be  given  according  to  law. 
Witness,  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice  and  other  Justices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  Dublin. 

Dated,  Wednesday  the  3rd  day  of  October,  1860.  John  F.  TowifSBitD. 

BicHAsn  NeviIiL  Pabkeb,  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff, 

Number  2 Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

N.B.— This  writ  is  to  bo  served  within  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  thereof,  including  the  day  of  such 
date,  and  not  afterwards. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  PARTICULARS. 


1869, 


1860. 


March  10th 
to  May  4th. 


Aug.  31st  to\ 
Sept.  31st  / 

August  3rd. 
Sept.  13th. 
Sept.  19th. 

>» 

II 


To  apartments  and  board  for  the  Honorable  Marie  T.  Yelverton  the 
Defendant’s  wife  and  her  maid,  6 weeks  at  £5  6s.  Od.  per  week  ... 

Do.  for  said  Mrs.  Yelverton  alone,  two  weeks  at  £4  4s 

Use  of  horses,  carriages,  &c 

Washing,  6 weeks  at  6s 

Du.  two  weeks  at  4s 

Apartments  and  board  for  said  Mrs.  Yelverton,  eight  weeks  at  £4  4s.  . . 

Washing,  eight  weeks  at  4s 

Use  of  horses  and  carriage  

Apartments  and  board  for  said  Mrs.  Y'elverton,  three  weeks  at  £4  4s.  , . 

Washing,  three  weeks  at  4s 

Cash  lent  to  sold  Mrs. Yelverton  

Horse  purchased  for  do 

Cash  lent  to  said  Mrs.  Yeiverton  . . 

Paid  Messrs.  Willow's  and  Smith’s  bill  for  said  Mrs.  Yelverton  ..  .. 

Do.  Mr.  Gillctt  for  Hat  for  do 

Do.  J.  W.  Long,  amount  of  bis  account  for  do  ! | 

Do.  Dr.  Lee  for  Medical  attendance  on  said  Mrs.  Yelverton  during  1859 
and  1860  .. 


Keep  of  horse  for  said  Mrs.  Y'elverton  for  one  week  to  September  20th. . 

Cash  lent  to  said  Mrs.  Y’elverton  

Paid  Mr.  Frisbon  amount  of  his  account  for  some  


£31  10  0 

8 8 0 
4 4 6 

1 16  0 
0 8 0 
33  12  0 

1 12  0 
10  0 6 

12  12  0 

0 12  0 
10  0 0 
26  0 0 
10  0 0 
44  2 6 

0 5 0 

8 2 0 

6 5 0 

110 
60  0 0 
17  9 


£269  17  3 

Served  by  me  personally  on  W’illlam  Charles  Y’elverton,  herein  described,  at  his  Quarters,  Military  Barracks, 
Longford,  in  the  County  of  Longford,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  December,  1860. 

(Signed)  John  Bbadbubt,  Civil  Bill  Officer. 

The  following  is  the  defence: — 


CCourt  of  ©ommon  ^Icas, 

Wednesday,  the  16th  day  of  January,  1861. 

John  Thblwalii -....  Plaintifp. 

The  Honorable  Wibliau  Ceablbs  Yblvebton,  . . Defendant. 

The  said  William  Charles  Yelverton  apx>eais,  and  takes  defence  to  the  action  of  the  said  John  Thelwall,  and 
says : — 

That  no  apartments  or  furniture  of  Plaintiff  were  used  by  the  Defendant’s  wife.  That  no  meat, 
attendance,  medicine,  wosbiog,  wearing  apparel,  goods  or  other  necessaries,  were  found  and  provided  by  Plaintiff 
for  Defendant’s  wife. 

That  no  apartments  or  furniture  of  the  Plaintiff  were  used  by  Defendant’s  servant,  nor  were  any  mcaj, 
drink,  attendance,  or  other  necessaries  and  goods  found  and  provided  by  Plaintiff  for  Defendant’s  servant. 

That  no  horses  or  carriages  of  Plaintiff  were  hired  of  Plaintiff  by  Defendaut’s  wife. 

That  no  medical  attendance  was  provided  by  Plaintiff'  lor  Defendant’s  wife. 

That  no  goods  were  sold  or  delivered  by  Plaintiff  to  Defendant. 

That  no  money  was  lent  by  Plaintiff  to  Defendant,  nor  was  any  money  paid  by  Plaintiff  for  Defendant,  and 
therefore  Defendant  defends  the  action. 

HBWXIT  P.  JBM.MT, 

Henbx  Dwxeb,  Defendant’s  Attorney,  18,  Talbot-strcet,  Dublin. 
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THE 

YELVEKTON  MARRIAGE  CASE, 

(THELWALL  v.  YELVERTON.) 


EVEE  was  there  a trial  in  any  court  of  justice — civil  or  criminal — 
that  created  so  much  sensation  as  the  extraordinary  and  romantic 
marriage  ease,  with  which  we  now  iircsent  our  readers  with  a 
full  and  varbatim  report,  which  has  been  specially  prepared 
and  revised.  It  commences  with  the  able  and  eloquent  opening 
statement  of  Sergeant  Sullivan.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  before  Chief  Justice  Monahan  and  a Special 
Jury,  selected  from  the  common  panel.  From  the  day  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  strange  case  were  first  revealed  to  the  court  up  to 
the  present,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  leading  topic  of  conversa- 
tion and  comment  throughout  the  entire  community,  and  the  great 
interest  which  the  public  has  manifested  from  the  commencement 
seems  to  increase  and  intensify  as  the  history  of  the  lady  (the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Telverton)  who  occupies  the'  most  prominent  position  in  the 
aifair,  is  developed  in  the  narrative  of  the  evidence. 

riEST  DAT. 

Mr.  Townsend  opened  the  pleadings  in  this  case.  It  was 
an  action  to  recover  a sum  of  £259  17s.  3d.  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  necessaries  supplied  to  the  defendant’s  wife  and  her  servant. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  goods  and  necessaries  were  not 
supplied  to  his  wife,  and  this  was  the  important  issue  raised  by  the 
pleadings. 

THE  OPENING  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Sullivan  stated  the  case.  The  action,  he  said,  rested  on  the  well-settled  principle 
of  law  that  if  a husband  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  without  cause  he  sent  her  into  the  world  as 
his  accredited  agent,  and  he  was  responsible  for  her  reasonable  support.  An  ordinary  action  of 
this  kind  would  be  easily  disposed  of.  But  this  was  not  an  ordinary  case ; it  had  features  strong 
and  uncommon — it  would  be  one  of  surpassing  interest,  and  it  involved  the  most  momentous  con- 
sequences. In  ordinary  cases  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife  was  admitted,  but  in  the 
present  case  the  relationship  of  the  defendant,  as  the  husband  of  the  woman  to  whom  the  goods 
and  necessaries  were  supplied,  was  disputed  and  denied,  and  their  attention  would  be,  therefore, 
necessarily  drawn  to  that  lady,  for  whom,  before  the  case  was  over,  if  he  mistook  not,  their  hearts 
would  beat  with  manly  and  generous  sympathy.  The  plaintiff’ sought  to  make  the  Hon.  William 
Charles  Telverton  responsible  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  and  the  man  who  stood  by  a woman, 
when  her  husband  deserted  her— who  stood  between  her  and  the  accumulated  ills  that  followed  on 
such  a condition,  wa.s  deserving  of  every  respect.  Ho  (Sergeant)  Sullivan  was  prepared  to  prove 
that  Teresa  Telverton,  to  whom  the  goods  had  been  supplied,  was  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  W. 
Charles  Y'elverton,  and  that  ho  mercilessly  abandoned  lier  ; that  he  had  driven  her  on  the  world 
without  the  means  of  support,  and  that  plaintiff',  fully  aware  of  all  these  facts,  had  given  to  her 
the  means  of  support  which  her  husband  denied  her,  and  if  all  these  facts  were  proved  his  client 
would  be  entitled  to  the  verdict,  which  he  was  sure,  when  they  had  heard  the  case,  thev  would 
rejoice  to  give,  in  assertion  of  tiie  cause  of  virtue,  and  quelling  the  suggestions  and  repelling  the 
rnachinations  of  vice,  and  the  verdict  that  could  accomplish  such  results  would  have  the  approba- 
tion of  their  fellow-iwm.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  ojien  in  detail  the  history  of 
this  unhappy  lady.  The  defendant  was  a man  of  noble  family,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  peerage 
of  Avonmore.  Teresa  Telverton,  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Longwortli,  was  also  of  gentle 
blood.  She  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  England,  and  having  lost  lior  mothor 
in  early  life,  she  was  taken  to  France  to  bo  educated,  and  though  her  family  wore  all  Protestants, 
she,  from  a very  early  ago,  was  reared  in  the  doctrines  of  tho  Catholic  church,  and  had  continued 
since  of  that  faith,  which  made  a deep  impression  on  her,  and  he  believed  a more  sincere  or 
devoted  member  of  it  never  existed  than  Terosa  YTelvcrton  was,  and  has  been.  Sho  had  a sister 
raarned  in  I ranee  to  the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  empire,  and  while  ooraing  over  in  1857 
from  a visit  to  her  sister  at  Boulogne,  she,  for  tho  first  time,  met  tho  Honourable  William  Charles 
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Telverton.  Their  acquaintance  was  of  a most  passing  and  fonnal  character,  and  the 
slightest  incident  in  that  journey  led  to  a friendship  which  relined  into  love.  When 
she  reached  London  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  whose  husband  lived  at  Abergavenny  Castle,  in 
Wales,  delayed  going  or  sending  to  meet  her  on  tho  arrival  of  the  steamer,  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Telverton,  seeing  her  alone,  volunteered  his  assistance,  and  called  a cab  for  her,  in  which  she  went 
home.  In  a day  or  two  afterwards  Major  Telverton  called  at  her  sister’s  house  and  paid  his 
respects,  and  nothing  followed  except  the  interchange  of  civilities.  In  1853  Miss  Teresa  Long- 
worth  was  sent  to  complete  her  studies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  for  she  was  a most  accomplished 
woman,  and  being  in  Naples,  and  being  desirous  of  sending  a letter  to  a cousin,  who  was  a Eoyal 
Commissioner  at  Montenegro,  she  was  told  by  a banker  at  Naples  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
her  letters  sent  to  Malta,  to  be  re-posted,  and  he  volunteered  to  send  her  letters  to  his  cousin  through 
a friend  of  his,  an  officer  in  Malta.  The  officer  was  Captain,  now  Major,  Telverton.  This  small 
circumstance  led  to  a correspondence,  spread  over  many  years,  between  the  Hon.  Major  and  Miss 
Longworth,  without  either  laying  eyes  on  the  other  during  the  time  the  correspondence  continued; 
yet  letter  after  letter  passed  betw'een  them,  displaying  on  the  face  of  them  great  afl'ection,  couched 
in  terms  of  the  most  Platonic  endearment.  Miss  Longworth  retumod  from  Italy  to  Franee  in  May, 
1855.  They'  would  all  remember  the  interest  that  was  excited  by  a baud  of  heroic  women  leaving 
England  and  France,  and  volunteering  their  miuistering  ;ud  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Crimea.  From 
France  there  went  a body  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  they  associated  with  themselves  ladies  of 
rank  in  France,  who  accompanied  them,  without  vows,  on  the  mission  of  mercy.  One  of  this  band 
was  Teresa  Longworth.  At  the  time  she  left  France  to  go  to  the  Crimea,  Major  Telverton  was  on 
his  way  from  the  Crimea,  where  he  had  been  serving  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  to  England,  and  did 
not  retvun  to  the  Crimea  until  September,  1855.  Miss  Longworth  remained  for  five  or  six  months 
at  the  hospital  at  Galata,  and  when  Major  Telverton  returned  he  found  her  out,  and  visited  her, 
and  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  since  he  saw  her  in  her  sister’s  house  in  1852.  He  then 
professed  an  ardent  attachment  for  her,  and  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  assented,  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  occupation  at  which  she  was  employed  to  become  his  wife,  but  he  accompanied  his  pro- 
posal with  a proposition  to  which  she  could  not  assent — that  it  should  be  a secret  marriage,  cele- 
brated there  oy  any  priest  whom  he  could  find.  Consequently  the  marriage  was  defeired  until 
they  should  arrive  in  England.  An  armistice  took  place  in  the  Crimea,  and  Miss  Longworth,  who 
always  moved  in  the  first  society,  was  invited  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
British  army  on  a visit  to  the  Crimea.  She  went,  and  during  her  stay  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the 
Hon.  Major  Telverton  was  constant  in  his  visits.  He  renewed  his  professions  of  attachment  and 
offers  of  marriage,  and  spoke  of  the  happy  times  in  store  for  them  in  England  ; and  so  “ court- 
ship’s smiling  day”  passed  off.  When  m-ging  the  secret  marriage.  Major  Telverton  suggested  that 
they  should  get  married  by  a Greek  priest  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Balaklava,  and  he  said  that  a 
Greek  priest  was  as  good  as  a Catholic  priest ; but  she  was  firm  in  her  resolve — her  moral  principle 
and  sense  of  religion  were  so  strong,  that  no  inducement  could  make  her  yield  from  her  determina- 
tion that  a priest  of  that  religion  wnich  she  professed  should  unite  her  in  marriage.  The  reasons 
which  the  defendant  gave  for  deshing  a secret  marriage  were,  that  in  circumstances  he  was  not 
very  well  off;  that  he  had  an  uncle  on  whose  bounty  he  very  much  depended,  who  would  be 
annoyed  if  he  married,  but  he  vowed  to  her  that  nobody  but  she  should  be  his  wife.  Miss  Long- 
worth  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  and  went  on  a visit  to  her  sister  in  Wales, 
where  she  remained  until  February,  1857.  From  that  she  went  on  a visit  to  Edinburgh,  where 
she  moved,  as  she  always  did,  in  the  first  society.  She  was  then  a lovely  and  accomplished  girl ; 
he  believed  as  lovely  a woman  as  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  They  should  not  expect  to  see 
her  so  now.  She  was  changed.  Her  cheek  was  paler  and  thinner  than  it-should  be  for  one  so 
young.  She  had  gone  through  years  of  sufi'ering  which  a soul  of  heroism  alone  could  endure,  and 
when  they  had  heaid  her  story  from  herself,  they  would  ask  themselves  how  great  must  have  been 
her  mind,  how  fresh  the  sense  of  her  own  character,  to  enable  her  to  bear  up  against  the  infamous 
treatment  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  Major  Telverton  was  stationed  at  Leith  in  1867,  and 
the  moment  he  heard  of  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he  renewed  his  visits  to  her  and  bis  vows  as  be- 
fore. He  laid  before  her  the  reasons  why  she  should  accede  to  his  wish  about  the  secret  marriage. 
He  told  her  that  a Catholic  priest  in  Scotland  could  be  got  to  marry  them,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  agree  to  it ; that  other  women  had  done  the  same  before,  and  that 
there  was  no  breach  of  morality  in  it.  But  she  was  firm  in  her  resolve.  She  refused  to 
agree  to  a secret  marriage.  Everything  that  influence  and  artifice  could  do — everything  that 
man  could  do  he  did  to  persuade  her  to  be  married  in  secret,  but  she  refused.  On  all  occasions  he 
professed  himself  a Boman  Catholic  to  her.  Ho  attended  with  her  the  celebration  of  mass  in  a 
Catholic  cluipel  in  Edinburgh,  and  she  always  urged-upon  him  that  it  would  be  a violation  of  his 
opinions,  as  a Catholic,  to  have  a secret  marriage,  but  his  proposal  always  was  a secret  marriage 
or  a postponement  of  the  ceremony.  He  (Sergeant  Sullivan)  would  say,  from  looking  through 
the  coires])ondence  of  tho  parties,  that  notions  of  dishonour  Lad  not,  pernaps,  token  root  in  the 
mind  of  Major  Telverton— that  he  had  not  for  his  object  the  ruin  of  the  lady'.  On  the  contrary, 
tho  correspondenco  would  lead  to  tho  belief  that  his  feelings  towards  her  were  those  of  a 
gentleman  and  a man  of  honour  at  the  time.  At  this  time  an  incident  occurred  in  Edinburgh  te 
which  ho  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  jury.  Having  proposed  the  secret  marriage,  and  urged 
it,  he,  in  April,  1867,  induced  her  to  hear  him  read  tbo  marriage  ceremony  from  a Church  of 
England  prayer  book  in  tho  house  of  a Mr.  Gamble,  at  Edinburgh,  llo  told  her  that,  by  tho  law 
of  Scolliind,  marriage  by  a priest  was  not  neccssarj — that  mutual  consent  and  promise  made 
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persons  man  and  wife— and,  linmng  read  the  marriage  ceremony,  he  proposed  that  it  should  legiti- 
mise their  position  as  husband  and  wife.  She  refused-^she  regarded  the  proposition  almost  mth 
horror.  She  immediately  left  Edinburgh  and  went  to  her  sister’s  house  in  Wales,  in  April,  18o7. 
The  reading  of  this  service  hung  upon  her  like  a terrible  cloud ; for  he  had  told  her  that  the 
effect  of  it  was  that  he  could  claim  her  as  his  wife — that  that  position  was  fastened  on  her  by  the 
mere  readin°-  of  the  ceremony.  She  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  fled  from  him.  While  at  her 
sister’s  house  he  wrote  to  her  asking  her  to  come  hack  to  him,  and  finally  sfmng  that  he  would 
■vdeld  to  her  wishes,  and  that  they  should  he  mairied  hy  a Catholic  priest  in  Ireland,  adding  that 
if  she  lired  with  him  the  marriage  should  he  kept  secret.  She  yielded  so  far,  and  consented  to  a 
secret  mamage,  provided  it  was  celebrated  hy  a Catholic  priest  in  a Catholic  church.  In  1857 
she  left  her  sfster’s  house,  unknown  to  all,  crossed  over  from  Milford  Haven  to  Waterfoid,  where 
she  met  the  defendant  in  the  month  of  August.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was,  that  they  should 
he  made  man  and  wife  hy  the  priest  of  that  religion  which  she  loved.  They  failed  to  get  a priest 
in  Waterford,  and  eventually,  he  having  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
they  reached  Eostrevor  on  the  10th  of  August,  1857.  Between  Miss  Longworth  and  the  defendant 
no  impropriety  whatever  existed  during  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded.  She  went  to  the 
parish  priest  of  Eostrevor,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney,  and  told  him  her  whole  case  ; he  referred  her  to 
the  Bishop  of  Dromore.  The  bishop  and  the  parish  priest  consulted  together,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  bishop  consented  to  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Moouey.  After 
they  reached  Eostrevor,  defendant  came  to  Dublin  for  a few  days  and  then  went  back  to  Eostrevor 
again,  and  on  the  15th  August,  1857,  Teresa  Longworth  and  William  Charles  Telverton  were 
married  in  the  parish  church  of  KUlowen,  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney,  the  parish  priest.  The 
defendant  and  Miss  Longworth  attended  niass  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  marriage  in  the 
chapel  of  Warrenpoint,  and  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  in  the  church  in  which  they  were 
miirried.  The  marriage  ring  was  purchased  in  Dublin  by  Major  Yelverton,  from  a jeweller  named 
Martin.  It  was  the  smallest  ring  the  jeweller  had  ever  sold,  and  the  smallness  of  the  ring,  and 
the  circumstances  on  which  it  had  been  sold,  made  a great  impression  upon  him,  and  he  would 
prove  that  Major  Yelverton  bought  it.  The  time  of  the  celebra^on  of  the  marriage  was  after 
high  mass  on  the  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; the  priest  was  robed  in  his  vestments  ; they  knelt 
down  before  him  at  the  altar,  and  he  pronounced  the  mandage  benediction  over  them  after  they 
had  pledged  their  troth,  “To  have  and  to  hold,  from  that  day  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for 
rich  or  for  poor,  in  sickness  or  health,  till  death  us  do  part,  if  holy  church  will  permit  it,  and 
therefore  I do  pledge  thee  my  troth,”  Before  the  marriage  the  priest  asked  Major  Yelverton 
whether  he  was  a Catholic?  He  said — “I  am,  but  a bad  one,  I’m  afraid  ; but  I am  no  Pro- 
testant.” Why  did  the  priest  ask  that  question  ? Because  by  the  law  of  the  land  a clergyman 
marrying  a Catholic  and  a Protestant  was  guilty  of  a felony,  and  he  asked  it  to  be  sure  he  was 
not  breaking  the  law.  It  was  strange  that  a man  who  had  so  plighted  his  troth  should  repudiate 
the  woman  to  whom  he  had  plighted  it.  The  answer  which  the  defendant  would  give  was  that 
there  was  no  marriage  in  that  church  on  that  occasion — that  he  took  her  in  there  merely  to  ease 
her  conscience,  to  legitimise  her  relationship  to  him  as  his  mistress ! What  would  they  say  to 
such  a man  ? He  would  be  hunted  from  the  court  by  the  execration  of  every  man  if  what  he  said 
was  true,  that  he  profaned  the  ceremony  of  marriage  to  make  this  woman  Ms  more  confiding 
mistress ; — 

“ Such  . an  act 

As  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 

Makes  Virtue  H)'pocrite ; takes  off  the  rose 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 

And  sets  a blister  there  : malcing 

Marriage  vows  as  false  as  dicers’  oaths,  and 

Sweet  EeUgion  makes  a rhapsody  of  words.” 


He  could  not  believe  that  he  would  have  the  hardihood  to  sit  in  that  box  and  toll  that  he  did  o-o 
to  the  chapel  and ^ used  the  ring,  and  had  the  priest  there  for  the  purpose  of  m.aking  her  lUs 


^ Lucit:  lui  LIU!  purpose  oi  m.aiang  ner  ins 

mwtress,  and  not  his  wife.  After  travelling  about  after  the  marriage  they  returned  to  Edinburgh 
tiff  in  this  action  and  his  wife  came  on  a visit  to  them,  and  ho  introduced 


and  while  there  the  plaintiff  i„ 

Mrs.  Yelverton  to  them  as  his  wife.  In  1857  Mrs.  Yelverton  went  on  a visit’  to  Mirf  heLvalrT 
at  Hull,  and  Major  Yelverton  followed  her,  and,  wliile  there,  it  w.as  arranged  that  Major  Yelverton 
and  his  wife  should  travel  on  the  Continent,  and  Mr.  Thelwall  would  tell  them  that  diirin-  the 
whole  time  at  Edinburgh  and  Hull  the  relationship  between  them  was  that  of  man  and  wife°and 
he  believed  if  any  one  at  this  time  had  told  Major  Yelverton  that  the  lady  was  not  his  wi’fe  he 
would  have  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  When  it  became  necessary  to  procure  a iiassport  for  Mrs 
telvmon,  on  their  going  abroad,  Major  Yelverton  caused  her  name  to  bo  written  in  full  in  it’ 
ilrs.  J eresa  Yelverton.  He  wrote  to  her  from  Hull  a letter  enclosing  her  passport  in  which 


I ^ I’J  steamer  to-morrow, 

is  telegraph  to  stop  me,  before  three  o’clock  to-morrow.  Hope  Mrs.  Thol 

thriov^i  "'“I  w, as  lucky  I did  not  settle  to  start  on  Wednesday,  as 

widows  and  nr  lliiirsday  to  enable  the  Com  -,  in  Chief  to  make  a speech  about 

vdth  the  riUt  soldiers,  I send  you  your  passport  vise.  You  must  sign  it,  and  (tako  caro 
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“I  have  just  come  from  looking  at  the  big  ship. 

“ Eemember  me  to  Thelw — and  Mrs.  1'h. 

“ Consider  yourself  bacciata  molto,  &c.,  &c.  ; and  Addio.  Seinpro  a te.  London,  Friday  12th, 
1858.  ■ “ Carlo.” 

More  than  forty  letters  passed  between  these  people.  He  could  produce  every  letter ; but  he 
produced  only  two  of  hers.  The  terms  of  endearment  in  the  letters  sounded  odd  when  now  read, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  from  them  that  the  writer  had  but  one  fixed  idea,  that  the  woman  was  his 
wife.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get  leave  of  absence,  and  while  away  ho  wrote  several  letters  to 
her.  One  within  about  two  mouths  after  the  marriage  was  as  follows : — 

“ My  dearest  little  Tooi-tooi,— I cannot  get  away  until  Saturday  morning  early.  Jline  host, 
being  a soldier,  knows  the  hours  too  well.— Ever  yours, 

“Friday.”  “ C.uiLO, 

The  next  was  without  date  : — 

“ Saturday  Evening, 

^ Carissima  Mia — You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  expect  to  be  w'rittcn  to,  after  taking  yourself 
oif— that  is  too  good  a joke.  I have  not  been  sleeping  much,  but  it  has  got  rather  a sore  subject 
with  me.  I have  been  down  with  Macbeatli,  in  Berwick,  for  the  last  four  days,  and  we  had  two 
late  nights  at  whist,  &c.,  and  last  night,  just  after  dinner,  I got  one  of  those  fits  ot  sleep,  which 
commenced  with  a sort  of  vertigo  or  giddiness,  so  I begin  to  fear  it  is  a disease,  and  not  a habit 
I have  just  come  back.  Sorry  to  hear  of  your  state  of  nerves  and  sensations,  and  almost  begin  to 
bo  infected  with  your  belief ; but  have  been  studying  the  subject,  and  advise  you  to  stay  quiet 
until  the  first  week  in  January,  if  that  is  your  only  reason  for  wishing  to  go  now.  I mimI  see  you 
before  you  go.  It  is  not  guiU  certain  that  I should  be  able  to  follow,  and  I have  something  to  sav 
to  you,  in  case  your  fears  are  w'ell  founded,  which  would  amount  now  to  a small  miracle,  which 
might  well  be  dispensed  with.  Think  of  the  velvet  dress,  and  resolve  not  to  lose  it.  There  will 
be  no  certainty  one  way  or  the  other  now,  until  the  time  above-named. 

“ Tours  ever,  as  3'ou  like, 

“ Carlo.” 

The  next,  also  without  date,  was  as  follows : — 

“ Carissima  Mia — I was  not  able  to  go  myself  to  ship  off  the  wine  and  canvas,  but  sent  Crosby 
with  written  directions,  &c.,  that  I do  think  make  a mistake  impossible ; so  that  you  maj'  look  for 
their  arrival  by  the  steamer  leaving  Leith  to-day.  I think  there  will  be  an  advantage  in  re- 
maining until  the  time  I said,  as  the  fact  is  there  will  be  no  certainty  of  an  enemj'  until  that  time, 
as  false  alarms  often  do  not  declare  their  falsehood  before  a period  which,  as  I calculate  in  your 
case,  about  that  time.  I cannot  quite  comprehend  your  wish  to  be  alone.  Tbe  fact  of  an  unex- 
pected responsibility  and  ‘ chance  of  row’  do  not  make  me  wish  to  go  away  from  you,  but  more 
anxious  to  stand  by  you,  and  assist  you  through  the  emergency.  The  cat  niust  be  kept  in  the  bag 
just  now  ; for  if  the  tierj'  devil  gets  out  now  she’ll  explode  a precious  magazine  and  blow  us  all  to 
the  d — 1.  In  the  future  there  is  hope  of  being  able  to  loosen  the  strings.  If  there  is  danger  to 
you  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  that  course  must  be  hastened.  I must  talk  to  you  more  on  this 
head.  I find  myself  taking  your  view  of  the  case,  but  I still  hold  to  my  disbelief  in  miracles,  but 
will  try  and  get  away  (to  see  this  one  of  yours)  from  the  20th  to  27th,  if  that  will  suit  you.  I 
must  come  back  now  to  Carlisle,  as  I want  to  meet  my  brother,  who  will  be  there  on  the  28th,  and 
I must  get  him  to  lend  me  a baud  in  the  pecunia,  which  will  be  better  managed  personally  than 
by  letter.  Addio,  Carissima.  Hope  the  nerves,  &c.,  &c.,  will  get  better.  Don’t  give  up. 

“ Face  the  blue  devils,  and  they  will  fly  to  h — . Penso  a te. 

“ Carlo.” 

She  had  written  to  him  to  tell  him  that  the  time  had  come  when,  as  a woman,  she  could  no  longe*' 
keep  their  marriage  secret.  She  felt  the  natural  impulse  of  a virtuous  woman  stirring  within  her 
She  appealed  to  his  vows  and  to  his  honour.  Her  condition  could  not  be  kept  secret,  and  she  asked 
him  in  time  to  avow  the  marriage  and  make  them  both  happy.  He  wrote  back  to  her  a letter  con- 
taining the  following  passage  : — 

“ You  must  not  be  low  spiiited.  What  is  the  necessitj'  for  letting  the  mine  e.xplode  ? Can  you 
not  get  abroad  ? I have  everj'  reason  to  believe  that  next  June  will  see  you  through  this  great 
trouble.” 

She  felt,  as  a woman  of  religious  feeling,  that  she  dare  not  continue  in  her  condition  longer  without 
letting  the  fact  of  the  marriago  be  known.  This  woman  whom  he  had  made  his  wife  in  the  face  of 
Heaven  and  of  man  appealed  to  him,  when  about  to  become  a mother,  by  everything  held  sacred, 
to  tell  the  world  what  he  had  done  in  the  chapel.  Ho  induces  her  by  strong  arguments  to  keep  it 
secret.  She  determined  not  to  do  so.  Sho  told  him,  “ If  ymu  don’t  do  it  I must,”  and  in  Christ- 
mas, 1857,  he  wrote  this  letter  : — 

“X’lnasDay,  1857- 

I Carissma  Mia, — I fear  it  is  not  a reservation  of  bon  bons  that  has  caused  ray  silence  this  time, 
but  what  you  wrote  in  your  last  letter  but  one.  You  say — ‘ I told  you  my  resolution  in  case 
certain  events  did  occur.  You  were  very  angry ; but  it  would  be  my  duty,  and  if  I live  I must 
do  it  ’ Now,  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  a question  of  more  anger  on  my  part ; but  your  resolution 
* is  founded  on  false  views.  ‘ Where  is  your  duty  of  keeping  faith  with  me  ?’  1 haVc  never  inten- 

tionally deceived  you,  and  have  done  more  than  I promised  (at  great  risk).  I told  you  the  event 


fear  could  be  avoided,  and  you  certaiTily  caimot  doubt  that  it  js  equally 
can  be  to  vou  : but  if  the  future  proves  that  I have  been  deceived  by  otheis,  that  Mill  not  absolve 
vou  from  jmur  faith,  the  ivhich,  if  vou  break  with  me,  you  will  never,  from  that  moment,  have  one 
of  even  tolerable  content  during  tbe  rest  of  your  life. 

IVas  ever  threat  more  terrible  hurled  at  any  ivoman  .?  Terms  of  endearment  had  no  power— her 
virtue  was  imperilled:  she  could  not  endure  it.  She  told  him  she  should  make  the  mairiapC 
public.  “ If  you  break  your  faith  with  me  you  will  never  have  a contented  day  during  the  rest  oi 
your  life.”  And  he  kept  his  promise.  Ho  then  proceeded  in  this  letter : — 

“ If  vou  do  feel  any  love  for  me,  you  must  change  that  resolution.  If  I depart  this  life,  you 
may  speak,  or,  if  you  do,  you  may  have  a legacy  of  the  facts;  but  whilst  we  both  live  you  must 


try  and  briu"'  I'ou  such  a lot  of' bon-bons.  Ido  not  feci  at  all  certain  of  getting  aivay  before 
Satm-day,  the  2nd,  but  if  I did  get  off  by  the  two  o’clock  train  on  the  31st,  I should  not  reach 

U y j U w.  iiaIs  lllrrt  4-V*/i  -rinfirtr*  frn  i n rr  4*  a fA^V»l7  T^mi  TVOTn 

the  Th- 
I will  send  ; 

together  will  be  tor  yt 

you;  it  is  a long  journey  for  you,  and  I should  hpdly  advise  you  taking  it;  the  only  thing  is, 
that  if  we  were  somewhere  near  here,  you  could  ride  (if  you  liked)  the  mare,  as  I have  anoiuer 
lent  me.  'Tell  mo  what  time  you  receive  this  : it  is  to  go  by  the  seven  p.m.  post.  Addio,  oarissima, 
Molte  baccio,  sempre  a te.  “ Cajilo. 


She  was  struggling,  not  for  life,  but  for  honour.  If  her  letters  were  produced  it  would  be  seen  that 
she  told  him  she  had  also  a duty  towards  the  child  of  which  she  was  about  to  become  the  mother 
— that  she  had  a duty  towards  society,  towards  her  mother,  who  was  in  the  house — towards  a long 
line  of  ancestors  whose  name  was  never  tarnished  by  disgrace,  that  he  should  acknowledge  her  as 
his  wife,  xind  what  was  his  degrading  answer.’’  “Do  it,  but  be  prepared  for  the  remainder  of 
your  life  for  disgrace  and  humiliation — to  be  sent  upon  the  world  branded  by  me  as  my  mistress.” 
Let  them  imagine  the  condition  of  this  ill-fated  lady,  pressed  by  this  man  whom  she  loved  with 
devotion.  She  agreed  to  go  abroad  with  him,  and  to  keep  the  maiTiage  secret  for  the  present. 
She  told  him  to  come  to  her,  that  she  was  in  despair  at  getting  the  letter;  and  on  the  17th 
January  he  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 


“ Tooi-tooi  Carissima — How  are  the  eyes  ? I andved  here  in  due  course,  having  sat  in  the 
eoffee-room  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  York,  from  eleven  to  two,  without  a single  nap,  thinking  of  you, 
and  reading  the  Times.  A fussy  old  gentleman  was  doing  ditto  ; wondered  whether  he  had  just 
left  a tooi-tooi  behind  him ; hav'e  done  nothing  since  I came  back  but  paint  at  ‘ Carim,’  and  it  is 
nearly  finished.  The  mare  is  still  lame,  and  I fear  it  is  incurable  ; must  send  her  back  to  the 
brother  for  breeding  purposes.  I am  in  deep  grief  about  it,  as  she  was  just  getting  perfect;  just 
like  my  luck.  I suppose,  if  you  ever  approach  perfection,  you’ll  go  getting  lame  or  something. 
I fell  asleep  in  my  arm-chair  before  the  fire  a few  nights  ago,  and  dreamt  you  came  and  awolce  me 
much  against  the  grain,  and  then  you  sat  down  in  the  other  chair,  and  talked  about  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  finally  insisted  on  my  going  to  bed,  and  I awoke  standing  up,  and  having  made  a step 
or  two  towards  the  door.  I never  recollect  having  so  real  seeming  a dream.  What  do  you  mean 
by  it  ? Disturbing  my  slumbers  in  that  way  ? You  had  on  a black  silk  dress  too  ; I felt  it  when 
you  stooped  over  me,  and  I put  my  arm  round  your  waist,  and  you  pulled  mo  into  a bolt-up  right 

sitting  posture.  You’re  a dearest  darling  darling  small  tooi-tooi,  &c and 

da  capo’  Addio.  Sempre  ate.  “ Caklo.” 


In  the  beginning  of  May,  1858,  they  left  England,  and  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  in  April, 
1858,  the  reasons  for  making  the  marriage  public  were  increasing  every  day.  At  Bordeaux  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  his  leave  having  expired,  he  left  her  there,  and  on  his  way  to 
England  he  posted  tlic  following  letter : — 

“Poor  little  Tooi-tooi,  left  alone.  How  does  she  get  on  ? Thought  of  her  all  night  when 
awake,  and  dreamt  of  her  when  asleep.  Arrived  at  5h.  15  matin.  Had  a bath,  and  having  still 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  write  to  small  Tooi-tooi.  Did  IMadame  Andre  get  her  key.’’  I turned  it  in 
me  armoire,  where  your  dresses  are,  intending  to  ask  her  to  keep  it  until  she  left  the  rooms,  or 
brought  up  your  dresses,  but  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  discovered  it  about  five  o’clock,  when  I 
Mut  it  back  with  the  address  she  gave  me  attached,  from  Angouldino,  I think.  Dearest  small 
looi-tooi,  you  must  get  well  and  strong,  and  we’ll  have  a lark  next  autumn  yet,  and  have  no  more 
false  alarms  (or  real  ones).  1 am  very  miserable  at  leaving  you,  especially  in  such  a weak  state. 
iNext  time  wo  have  to  part  wo  must  both  start  to  travel  in  difloront  directions,  for  the  neciissity  of 
oing  something  is  naturally  a relief  to  the  mind.  I began  to  cry  again  when  on  the  railway,  to 
Uie  amazement  of  a bonne  and  two  pretty  girls  in  her  charge — one  of  the  latter,  a small  fairy 
rnn'*  years  old,  found  mo  out  in  the  fact,  and  announced  it,  at  the  same  time  wanting  to 

console  me.  Uood-bye,  carissima  mia.  Write,  or  get  Madame  to  do  so.  Senipro  a to.  Millo 

“Caui.o.” 


"‘(WreMcd— “ A Madame  Yelverton,  Chez  Madame  Andre,  No.  9,  Fosse  do  I’lntcn- 
, Jjrdeaux.  Ho  bidicved  that  the  tears  the  defendant  then  wept  came  from  the  honest 
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impulse  of  liis  heart.  Could  they  believe  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  believed  he  was 
living  with  that  woman  as  his  mistress  ? She  was  now  in  the  condition  when  women  required  the 
greatest  sympathy.  Her  sister  was  at  Bordeaux,  but  she  did  not  venture  to  communicate  to  her 
the  state  she  was  in.  It  was  subsequently  arranged  that  if  she  fpund  her  condition  getting  worse 
she  should  appeal  to  her  sister,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  he  wrote  a letter  in  French  to  Madame 
Andre,  at  whose  house  Mrs.  Yelverton  was  staying,  asking  lier  to  write  to  him  to  say  how  “ his 
dearest  Teresa  was.”  On  the  26th  of  April  ho  wrote  ■ — 

“ Caris?ima  Mia, — Please  write  me  a line  to  say  how  you  are.  I am  so  afraid  you  must  be 
worse,  as  you  have  not  answered  my  last  letters.  Have  you  received  them  ? l)o  write,  or  make 
Madame  Andre  do  so.  Poor  little  Tooi-tool,  I hope  jmu  are  onl}’  naughty,  and  not  worse,  in 
health  I mean.  Sempre  a te,  carissima  mia.  Mille  baccio  et  da  capo.” 

A letter  was  written  back  stating  that  she  could  not  be  worse,  and  thei^  he  wrote . — 

“Thursday  29th. 

“ My  poor  little  Tooi-tooi, — In  the  first  place  send  for  a nurse  at  once.  That  old  woman  in  our 
old  house  would  do,  would  she  not  ? If  not,  tell  the  doctor  to  engage  you  one ; then  send  for  your 
sister,  if  you  wish.  I have  tried  to  get  leave,  but  have  not  succeeded ; still,  if  you  would  rather 
that  I should  come,  you  must  make  your  doctor  write  a few  lines  that  I can  show,  and  just  write 
at  the  end  of  his  (‘  pray  come,  I am  no  better  ’).  He  must  not  spealc  of  you  otherwise  than  as  my 
relation,  or  I dare  not  show  the  letter,  and  cannot  get  leave  without  I can  show  it.  Make  him 
write  to  mo  privately 

The  sister  was  informed,  and  by  her  care  she  got  bettei',  and  when  she  was  able  to  travel  she 
went  to  Boulogne,  and  when  she  was  there  he  wrote  this  letter  to  her : — 

“ Carissima  Mia, — I hope  you  continue  to  mend,  and  mean  to  be  soon  well  again.  Poor  little 
Tooi-tooi,  you  must  have  had  a hard  journey  of  it.  Hid  you  get  my  letter  when  you  arrived  at 
Boulogne  ? Please  tell  your  sister  how  very  much  I am  obliged  to  her  for  the  bulletins  she  so 
kindly  sent  to  me.  I hope  she  will  continue  to  act  as  your  amanuensis  until  you  feel  able  to  write 
vourself,  as  I still  feel  very  anxious  on  your  account.  What  a she-devil  that  Bordeaux  woman  is. 
t can  hardly  believe  it  possible  even  now  when  I think  of  her  smoothly  affectionate  manner. 
Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  I could  not  go  to  you,  as  I certainly  should  have  abused  her,  and 
probably  have  caused  a commotion  in  the  house,  which  would  not  have  been  good  fob  you.  I have 
nothing  to  tell  you  from  here.  We  have  been  perfoiming  a great  deal  of  military  foolery  here, 
and  I am  suffering  to-day  from  the  effects  of  a dinner  we  had  to  give  the  general  last  night.— 
Addio,  carissima.  Sempre  a te. — Carlo.  Scrawl  me  a line,  like  a good  little  Tooi-tooi,  whenever 
you  feel  able  ....  cautious,  therefore,  in  the  wa}'  you  sign  yourself,  and  seal  the  letters. 
Confound  that  she-demon  at  Bordeaux,  and  bless  that  dear  good  sister  of  yours.  Scribble  me  a 
line,  carissima,  as  often  as  you  can.  I cannot  tell  you  my  thoughts,  for  I never  think,  especially 
of  tlie  future.  Sempre  a te.  Addio.” 

It  appeared  that  when  Madame  Andre  discovered  the  nature  of  the  illness  she  made  complaints 
about  the  matter.  The  next  letter  from  him  to  her  was  as  follows  :■ — 

“ Carissima  Mia, — I am  so  sorry  I cannot  help  to  nurse  you,  and  very  glad  that  you  have  got  a 
better  nurse  than  I could  possibly  be.  Who  could  possibly  have  guessed  that  that  infernal  Madame 
Andre,  that  we  both  gave  credit  to  as  a kind-hearted  woman,  could  have  turned  out  such  a fearfal 
deception  ? Give  my  regards  to  your  sister  (Mme.  Lefevre).  I cannot  thanlc  her.  She  necessarily 
judges  me  hardly  now ; but  slie  will  be  rewarded  somewhere,  whether  it  be  in  this  world  or 
another,  for  the  sufferings  she  experienced  in  this  her  sad  task.  Tell  her  I have  received  her  two 
kind  letters,  and  anxiously  watch  for  a third.  As  I am  not  sure  whether  this  can  bo  fonvarded  to 
you,  I will  not  write  more  now.  I am  weighed  down  with  the  load  of  suspense  I have  to  bear, 
and  live  only  in  hope  of  a better  future.  Sempre  penso  a te,  carissima  mia.  Addio.” 

She  came  to  Boulogne  detennined  not  to  endure  her  position  any  longer,  and  accordingly  she  wrote 
the  following  letter,  which  bespoke  a mind  not  degraded,  but  a virtuous  soul,  and  a woman  who 
had  not  fallen:— 

“Hoar  C.arlo, — You  asked  my  forgiveness,  and  received  it  without  a word  of  reproach.  There 
is  now  no  need  of  excuses  or  disguising  of  facts,  which  medical  men  who  have  attended  me  have 
confiiTned.  Neither  was  the  malady  a slight  one,  as  jmu  are  trying  to  pei-suade  vourself.  My 
sister  is  witness,  and  you  may  bo  convinced  by  coming  to  see  the  wreck  I am  now.  I shall  not  die, 
as  you  say.  She  has  saved  me,  but  it  is  somewliat  hard  to  lose  health,  eyesight,  and  every  beauty' 
iu  the  prime  of  life.  Hu  reste,  if  these,  my  sufi’erings  for  your  sake,  have  not  endeared  me  more, 
do  not  think  there  is  any  more  obligation  imposed  upon  you.  Lot  it  be  forgotten — requiescat  in.paee 
(it  will  be  remembered  in  botli  our  days  of  reckoning,  and  that  is  enough).  As  to  the  other  busi- 
ness, I do  not  see  any  other  course  than  to  tell  your  mother  the  truth,  as  you  had  proposed  doing. 
Surely  she  will  forgive  and  help  you.  Slie  has  a mother's  heart  and  a clever  head.  Ho  not,  in 
tho  hope  of  patching  matters  up,  throw  away  our  last  chance  of  united  happiness.  Events 
have  rushed  so  swiftly  to  a crisis,  it  is  not  possible  to  stem  the  tide.  We  must  cling  fast 
together,  or  we  shall  bo  lost  to  oach  other.  Our  past  cannot  be  re-acted  in  the  future.  Ho  not,  for 
tho  sake  of  a mere  chimera,  give  up  a real  life— long  onjoyment.  You  have  already  broken  the 
spirit  of  your  promise.  What  is  the  bare  letter  good  for } I do  not  ask  you  to  rush  on  to  immediate 
ruin,  but  your  mother  will  keep  the  secret  for  your  sake,  end  through  my  friends  ho  can  uever 
hear.  I care  not  about  tho  honour  of  seeing  your  family,  but  I must  be  protected  from  all 
possibility  of  another  Bordeaux  exposd.  Imputations  in  open  court  upon  my  fan  fame  as  a woman 
are  not  to  be  borne.  I need  not  quote  ‘ Cmsar’s  wife  ’—every  man  must  feel  tho  same — and  I am 
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sure  that  were  there  a man  in  the  eiiBe  you  would  not  let  him  go  impuiu^ed.  You  will  recollect 
that  I told  von  before  I consented  to  keeping  the  marriage  secret  that  this,  and  ttas  alone,  was  the 
only  sacrifice  I could  not  wilHngly  make  for  you.  That  vile  thing  wanted  to  make  a claim  on  the 
plea  that  you  had  deceived  her,  and  introduced  an  improper  person  into  her  house  in  order  to 
abandon  her.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  misery  I have  gone  through— think  of  your  oivn  sister  in 
such  a position  You  say  you  never  f/ww/i;— that  is  a fib  ; in  yom-  present  position  it  is  positive  you 
think  a great  deal  but  you  fear  to  disclose  your  thoughts.  May  I guess  .?  You  think,  perhaps, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  keep  apart  for  a long,  long  time,  until  cu-cumstanoes  remedy 
themselves  ? This  may  be  wise,  but  so  very  hard ; even  now  time  hangs  like  an  incubus  upon  me. 
Tempus  fugit  seems  a fallacy.  I should  be  tempting  you  to  come  over,  only  I am  so  vei-y  ugly 
that  you  could  not  love  to  look  at  me.  It  is  strange  you  do  not  miss  me  more.  We  have  never 
lived  too-ether  long  sufficiently.  If  we  could  remain  together  for  six  months,  then  you  would. 
You  are°a  very  good  Carlo  to  write  to  me  often ; it  is  the  only  pleasure  left  me.  I cannot  see  to  read 

or  write my  days  are  so  long  and  di-eary — my  nights  restless  and  feverish — your  letters  the  only 

point  I hare  to  look  forward  to,  so  pray  think  of  me.  I often  lie  awake  from  dajMght  waiting  for 
the  postman.  I will  seal  my  letter,  but  I had  already  taken  the  precaution  about  signing.  It 

had  Wuek  me  that  such  letters  as  I write  to  you  could  only  be  written  by  a wife  or  . 

Please  write  du-ectly.  When  do  you  think  you  can  get  off  to  Dublin  ? I feel  so  nervous  and  anxious 
to  know  what  yom-  mother  will  say.  I trust  it  was  she  who  opened  the  letter ; any  of  your  sisters 
would  not  dare  ; so,  after  all,  perhaps  there  is  not  so  much  harm  done,  but  I shall  be  glad  when 
you  go.  Cara  mia,  think,  at  least,  of  the  happiness  we  have  known  together— so  entire,  so  un- 
bound^. Is  there  any  other  joy  in  the  world  to  be  compai-ed  to  reciprocated  love  ? How  everything 
on  earth  became  indifferent  but  our  two  selves. . You  said  I was  the  dearest  small  Tooi-tooi  that 
ever  lived,  and  I thought  there  was  not  in  the  wide  wide  world  another  Carlo  like  mine. 

“ Teresa  Yelvekton.” 

She  got  no  answer — she  became  ten-ified.  She  came  to  Scotland.  She  heard  he  was  at  Leith. 
She  went  there,  and  met  wilffi  his  brother.  She  appealed  to  him  to  declare  their  marriage.  He 
said  he  was  a ruined  man,  and  asked  her  to  go  to  Australia.  She  refused.  He  then  said  if  she 
went  to  Glasgow  he  might  manage  to  come  to  her.  He  left  her,  and  wrote  the  following  letter 
immediately  after : — 

“ Poor  little  Tooi-Tooi,— I cannot  go  and  see  you  any  more  just  now.  You  must  go  to  Glas- 
gow, as  I asked  you.  Do  not  forget  the  man’s  name — Gilligan’s  Livery  Stables.  My  brother  has 
come;  I will  send  him  to  see  you  this  afternoon  about  four  o’clock.  Audio.” 

On  the  26th  of  June  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  another  woman  in  Scot- 
land. What  was  she  to  do  ? What  could  be  more  desolate  than  such  a situation  The  world 
had  not  believed  the  defendant’s  calumny.  The  lady  still  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  world. 
Women  of  fortune  and  rank  refused  to  believe  his  lying  story.  She  had  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  from  time  to  time,  sought  to  bring  Wm  face  to  face  with  her.  Mr.  Thelwall  was  a friend 
of  hers.  He  had  known  her  as  the  wife  of  Major  Yelverton.  He  supported  her,  and  he  now 
brought  Major  Yelverton  to  the  bar  of  justice,  to  compel  him  to  discharge  this  duty  of  social  life. 
She  had  sought  to  bring  him  to  justice  in  various  courts  in  London,  where  she  could  tell  her  sad 
story.  He  shrunk  from  her  challenge,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  not  a domiciled  Englishman,  and 
the  plea  was  held  good,  and  the  suit  dismissed.  So  there  she  was  ever  since  asserting  her  honour 
and  character,  and  he  behind  her  back  blasting  her  reputation.  Last  year  the  defendant  was  sued 
by  a man  who  gave  articles  of  clothing  to  this  lady,  as  Major  Yelverton’s  wife.  He  sought  to 
stop  the  action  on  the  ground  that  it  was  sought  by  it  to  establish  the  marriage.  The  court 
refused  to  stop  the  action,  and  at  the  last  moment  the  defendant  slunk  away  like  a coward,  gave  a 
consent  for  j udgment,  and  paid  the  money.  He  had  “screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point” 
at  last ; but  he  (Sergeant  Sullivan)  very  much  doubted  whether  he  would  present  himself  before  a 
jury  and  say  that  the  ceremonial  of  marriage  was  all  a mockery,  and  that  the  woman  was  his 
mistress  still.  But  his  falsehood  would  not  avail  him,  for  the  marriage  would  be  proved  to  de- 
monstration. 'They  had,  under  the  hand  of  the  priest,  the  certificate  of  the  marriage. 

Sergeant  .Armstrong,  for  the  defendant,  said— Unless  that  certificate  was  offered  in  evidence, 
the  defendant  could  not  be  affected  by  it. 

Sergeant  Sullivan  said  he  was  prepared  to  submit  it  in  evidence.  The  jur)-  would  understand, 
he  said,  when  the  case  was  over,  the  meaning  of  that  interruption.  The  case  of  the  plaintiff  w.tb 
the  case  of  truth  against  falsehood.  'Tliey  did  not  care  what  had  occurred.  The  priest,  perhaps, 
1^  been  threatened  with  felony.  However,  they  would  put  him  in  the  witness-box.  He  be- 
lieved the  clergyman  would  swear  that  there  was  a ceremony  of  marriage  performed,  and  that 
Major  Yelverton  told  him  he  was  a Catholic.  If  tliey  believed  the  marriage  was  performed,  the 
defendant  would  probably  say — “ Be  it  so  ; but  there  is  a statute  in  Ireland  which  makes  a ui.ar- 
nage  void,  because  I was  a Protestant  at  the  time  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  No  doubt  there 
WM  such  a statute  passed  in  unhappy  times,  when  it  was  almost  a crime  to  profess  the  Catholic 
Mth,  even  when  learned  with  lisping  lips  at  the  knees  of  the  most  virtuous  of  mothers  or  in- 
Bwucted  by  the  most  loyal  of  fathers.  But  what  a miserable  subterfuge — what  a dishonourable 
! Was  it  for  this  that  Barry  Yelverton,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  refined  mind,  the  ornament 
01  his  noble  profession,  won  his  first  peerage,  that  ho  might  transmit  it  to  bo  defiled  by  his  dege- 
nerate  descendant  ? But  this  miserable  plea  would  not  avail  him,  for  at  the  altar  he  stated  hini- 
Mlf  to  be  a Galholic.  The  jury  had  it  in  thoir  power  to  hold  him  to  what  ho  said.  Ho  aeked  the 
jury  not  to  allow  the  marriage  ceremony  to  be  made  tlic  trick  of  libertines  to  dash  down,  the  in- 
sulting argument  that  wovdd  bo  pul  to  them,  to  send  tho  defendant  from  that  court  the  lawful 
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husband  of  Mrs  Yelverton,  to  save  her  existence,  which  depended  on  their  verdict  He  was  sure 
Ey  would  fejLo  to  do  this,  and  in  doing  it  they  would  earn  the  approbation  of  every  honest 

There  were  considerable  manHestations  of  applause  in  court  at  the  conclusion  |of  the  learne 
gentleman’s  address. 

the  HON.  MES.  YELYERTON’S  EXAMINATION. 


brou-ht  UP  f strict  CathoUc.  My  sister,  Madame  Lefevre,  resides  at  Boulogne.  I paid  her  a 
^Pit°in  1862  I left  for  England  in  July  or  August  of  that  year,  accompanied  to  the  steamer  by 
mv  sister  and  her  husband.  I first  saw  Captain  Yelverton  there ; he  was  polite  and  attentive  in 
looking  after  my  luggage,  and  getting  me  a cab  on  my  arrival  in  London.  I stayed  at  &e 
Marchioness  de  la  Bclline’s.  Captam  Yelverton  called  there  the  fo  owing  day  to  visit.  My 
sister  Mrs  Bellamy,  saw  him  there.  She  resides  at  Abergaveny  Castle,  in  Wales.  I went  t» 
Italy ’from  London.  Captain  Yelverton  was  then  in  Malta.  I remained  in  Italy  about  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  England.  After  that  I went  to  the  Crimea.  I went  to  Constantinople  with 
the  French  Sisters  of  Charity.  I wore  their  dress,  but  did  not  take  any  vows.  I received  a visit 
from  Captain  Yelverton  at  the  Galata  hospital,  where  I was  attending  the  sick.  He  said  he  had 
come  purposely  to  see  me,  and  he  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage  ; and  asked  me  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital lest  I might  take  fever  or  some  other  disease.  This  was  nhmit.  t.wn  vonr«  nfior  n„r  ,^nrra 
spondence  began.  But  I said  I could  not  leave  the  hospital 


This  was  about  two  years  after  our  6orre- 
till  the  war  in  the  Crimea  was  over. 


told  me  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  under  pecuniary  difficulties,  that  he  could  not  then  marry,  as 
he  had  given  a promise  to  his  relations  not  to  marry  any  lady  who  could  not  pay  his  debts.  I said 
the  eno-ao-ement  was  broken  off’  in  that  case,  as  my  property  was  not  under  my  own  control,  being 
only  entitled  to  the  interest  of  it.  He  said  that  about  £3000  would  be  sufficient.  \Ye  parted  then. 
He  returned  the  same  evening,  but  there  was  no  further  talk  on  the  subject.  I saw  him  again 
in  a week.  I asked  him  why  he  came  back,  and  he  said  because^  he  could  not  keep  away.  He 
proposed  a secret  marriage  in  the  Greek^church  atBalaklava,  to  which  I objected,  as  they  were  Greek 
Catholics  not  Roman  Catholics.  I returned  to  England  in  January,11867.  I landed  in  Portsmouth, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  the  Marchioness  de  Lavigne.  After  that  I went  to  Edinburgh.  Captain 
Yelverton  was  then  stationed  in  Scotland.  Miss  M'Farlane,  who  is  a Sister  of  Charity  at  present, 
was  with  me  at  the  time  in  Edinburgh.  I saw  Captain  A^elverton  almost  every  day.  She  was 
aware  of  his  visits  and  of  their  object.  I went  into  society  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  time  Major 
Yelverton  proposed  a Scotch  marriage  he  said  a mairiage  could  be  constituted  by  mutual  consent, 
without  any  priest  or  ceremony.  He  said  it  could  be  done  in  the  room  where  we  were  sitting.  I 
said  I hadheard  something  of  the  sort,  but  could  hardly  believe  it.  I said  I did  not  like  that  sort  of 
marriage.  That  I should  be  married  by  a CathoUc  priest.  That  I thought  it  would  be  a sin  unless 
there  was  a clergyman.  That  marriage  was  a sacrament.  He  said  that  we  conferred  a sacrament 


you  my  wife  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland.”  I opened 
M'Farlane  was  sitting,  and  said  to  her,  “ We’ve  married  each  other.”  I-did  not  consent  to  live 
with  him  as  his  wife.  He  wished  to  go  to  some  hotel  round  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  would 
reco'mise  me  as  his  wife,  and  I refused.  He  was  very  importunate  about  it,  and  I left  Edinburgh 
and°vent  to  Hull,  to  Sir,  Tholwall,  the  plaintiff.  I again  went  to  London,  and  then  went  to  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  in  Wales.  I had  a letter  from  Major  Yelverton,  and  at  his  request  I left 
my  sister,  and  came  to  Waterford.  I met  him  in  Waterford  at  the  hotel.  I said  I had  Been  look- 
in"'  for  a priest,  but  could  not  find  one.  He  said  that  we  had  better  not  remain  in  Waterford,  and 
that  Thomastown  was  a nice  quiet  place.  Wo  went  there,  but  could  not  see  the  priest.  We  came 
to  Dublin,  and  then  to  Newry,  and  from  that  to  Rostrevor  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  We  went 
on  the  Sunday  morning  to  AVarrenpoint  to  mass,  and  attended  it  together.  He  went  through  the 
ceremony.  After  mass  we  went  together  to  the  clerk,  aud  asked  to  see  the  clergyman.  We 
waited  at  his  request  to  see  the  priest,  who  was  at  his  breakfast;  but  after  a while  the  "clerk  came 
ami  said  the  priest  had  gone  away.  I subsequently  saw  Mr.|  Mooney  act  at  Rostrevor.  Major 
Yelverton  went  to  Dublin,  telling  me  he  would  get  a priest  in  Dublin  for  £60,  but  he  thought 
that  too  much.  He  was  throe  or  four  days  in  Dublin.  When  he  returned  1 told  Yelverton  that 
1 had  seen  the  priest  at  this  town,  who  said  that  he  would  marry  us,  but  that  we  should  get  a dis- 
pensation, and  that  1 had  seen  the  bishop,  who  would  give  it.  He  said  I was  foolish  to  be  m 
uneasy  as  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  ease.  I had  not  lived  with  him  up  to  that  time  as  his 
wife  ’l  told  him  I had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  dispensation,  and  he  said  lie  would  giro  it  to  the 
Rev  Mr  Mooney  the  following  morning,  when  it  was  arranged  we  should  be  married.  The  next 
dav  was  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  It  was  arranged  that  we  were  to  go  to  chapel  for  the 
high  mass.  We  only  arrived  when  the  mass  was  concluded.  Air.  Mooney  was  waiting  for  us  in  the 
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church,  where  there  were  only  two  or  three  persons  at  the  time.  The  clergyman  had  his  vest  - 
ments on.  Major  Yelverton  had  provided  a ring.  The  ring  now  gn  my  finger  is  the  ring  he 
placed  on  my  finger.  I walked  straight  to  the  altar  rails,  and  Major  Yelverton,  in  reply  to  the 
clergyman,  said  he  was  free  to  marry,  that  he  was  a Catholic,  but  that  he  was  afraid  he  was  not  a 
good  one,  but  that  he  was  no  Protestant.  The  priest  went  inside  the  rails,  Major  Yelverton  knelt 
down  bymy  side,  and  the  priest  read  some  prayers  in  Latin,  and  after  that  commenced  the  marriage 
service.  It  was  the  same,  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  that  we  had  read  in  Edinburgh  together.  We 
both  repeated  the  words.  He  said,  “ Repeat  after  me — I,  Maria  Teresa,  talce  you,  \Yilliam  Charles, 
for  my  lawful  husband.”  I said  so.  He  said  ho  took  me  for  his  lawful  wife.  The  priest 
asked  for  a piece  of  money,  and  Major  Yelverton  took  a piece  of  money  from  his  pocket,  and  said 
he  endowed  me  with  it.  Then  he  took  a ring  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  pushed  it  on  the 
third  finger  as  usual.  The  priest  then  read  more  i)rayers  in  Latin,  and  gave  the  blessing.  The 
priest  then  congratulated  us,  and  Major  Yelverton  gave  him  £10,  and  1 said  the  second  £5  was  for 
the  dispensation.  We  then  left  the  church,  and  the  clergyman  wished  us  happiness.  1 had 
previously  gone  to  confession  to  the  clergyman.  The  dispensation  was  to  dispense  with  the  banns. 
I stated  the  case  truly  to  Mr.  Mooney.  1 believe  it  would  bo  a sin  to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  except  married  by  a Catholic  priest.  I saw  Major  Yedverton  at  mass  twice  in  Edinburgh. 
He  told  me  he  believed  in  the  Catholic  doctrines,  though  he  did  not  practise  them.  He  always 
made  fun  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  told  mo  that  part  of  his  family  were  Catholics,  and  jiai  t 
Protestants ; that  his  grandmother  and  aunt  were  Catholics,  -\ftcr  the  marriage  ceremony  we 
lived  as  married  people,  and  not  before  it.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  the  name  Yelverton  was 
not  given.  I had  given  him  a solemn  promise  before  wo  were  married  not  to  disclose  the  marriage 
until  he  gave  me  permission  ; the  priest,  however,  knew  the  name  Yelverton.  Wo  went  to  the 
Giant’s  Causeway  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  wo  parted  in  ilelfast  for  a short  time.  Mo 
went  to  his  family,  I went  to  Edinburgh,  where  I saw  him  after  about  a fortnight.  Miss 
M'Farland,  who  had  become  a Catholic,  was  in  a convent,  and  I took  her  out  to  live  with  me. 
Major  Yelverton  gave  me  permission  to  tell  her  about  tlio  marriage.  Major  Yelverton  lived  with 
me  in  Edinburgh.  1 introduced  him  to  Sir,  and  Mrs.  Thelwall,  whom  i had  previously  tola  i 
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•was  married  to  Major  Yelverton.  AYo  paid  a visit  afterwards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thelwall,  at  Hull. 
Ve  made  a tour  of  Scotland  after  the  marriage,  ily  husband  wrote  our  names  “ Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Y'elverton,”  in  the  visitors’  book  at  Boon  Castle  (book  produced,  and  the  handwriting  of  the 
defendant  identified).  lie  also  wit  my  name  “Teresa  Yelverton’’  in  my  passport  when  we  went 
on  the  continent.  We  went  to  Dunkirk,  Paris,  Eouen,  Bordeaux,  &c.  We  were  in  Bordeaux  in 
February,  and  he  left  me  there,  his  leave  of  absence  being  up,  at  the  house  of  a Madame  Andre. 
I wrote  to  Mr.  Mooney  for  the  marriage  certificate  (certificate  produced).  I had  a likelihood  of 
having  a family,  and  I told  Major  Yelverton  if  I became  a mother  it  would  be  my  duty  to  the 
child  to  publish  the  marriage  immediately.  He  said  that  my  duty  lay  more  towards  him  than  to 
the  child.  After  the  marriage  I wrote  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  letters  to  my  husband.  I 
■wrote  to  him  to  say  that  in  case  of  my  being  a mother  I should  proclaim  the  marriage.  I was 
unwell  at  Bordeaux.  I was  at  Boulogne  from  May  to  June.  I was  unwell  whilst  there.  He 
promised  me  before  he  left  Bordeaux  that  he  would  communicate  our  marriage  to  his  mother,  and 
ask  her  to  keep  the  secret.  I went  over  in  1858  to  Sootlund,  and  saw  Major  Yelverton  in  the  hotel 
at  Leith ; he  told  me  he  was  a ruined  man,  and  asked  if  I would  make  a sacrifice  to  save  him ; I 
said  I would  make  any  sacrifice  ; he  said  he  would  send  me  olf  to  New  Zealand,  that  he  should  soon 
be  going  to  India,  and  that  in  about  six  months  we  should  meet  again ; he  said  if  I did  not  do 
what  he  desired  that  he  would  be  a ruined  man,  and  that  we  would  be  both  miserable  for  Kfe  ; I 
asked  what  he  meant,  and  he  refused  to  answer  any  que.stions  ; I said  I was  too  ill  to  go  ; he  said 
he  would  take  me  to  Glasgow,  w'here  I would  be  quiet,  but  that  I should  leave  Edinburgh  ; he  said 
he  would  take  me  to  Glasgow  on  the  foUo'wing  morning  ; the  note  produced  is  the  last  I got  from  him ; 
his  brother  came  on  the  following  evening,  and  said  he  wished  to  make  some  arrangements ; the 
upshot  was  that  I was  carried  out  of  the  room  iU  ; I could  not  well  know  what  ho  said ; he  said  he 
had  something  very  particular  to  communicate  ; he  said,  “ Major  1 elverton  is  gone  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  wishes  you  to  go  I remained  at  Leith,  and  on  the  Monday  following  I heard  of  the 
second  marriage  of  Major  Yelverton  ; in  November,  1857,  when  I was  going  from  Hull  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  engaged  a berth  for  me  as  for  his  wife ; my  father’s  estate  is  now  in  Chancery ; Mr. 
Thelwall  has  supplied  me  with  board  and  lodging ; I have  no  separate  maintenance  of  my  own  at 
present  to  li-ve  on. 

At  the  oonolusioB  of  the  direct  examination  of  tile  lady  the  further  hearing  of  the  case  ■was 
adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. 


Cl  hearing  of  this  ti-uly  extraordinary  case  was  resumed  in  the  Court  of  Common 

Pleas,  before  Chief  Justice  Monalian  and  a special  jury.  The  great  interest  which  the  case  has 
created  in  the  public  mind  was  fully  illustrated  bj'  the  immense  crowd  of  respectable  persons  who 
sought,  at  an  early  hour,  admission  into  the  court.  So  eager  wore  the  public  to  be  present  that 
a large  force  of  police  had  to  be  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  prevent  the  court  being  over  crowded 
InsiM  every  possible  available  place  had  its  occupant.  The  members  of  the  bar-  attended  in  great 
numbers,  ■while  the  galleries,  side  benches,  and  approaches  were  thronged  to  excess  by  an 
Msembly  ■which  included  many  ladies,  who  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  the  case  as  it  proceeded. 

r ^ much  crowded  by  persons  who  made  eager  inquiry  from  each  person  passing 

out  ot  the  court  as  to  the  proceedings  which  wore  going  on  inside.  The  court  sat  at  ten  o’clock, 
when, 

Yelverton  again  took  her  position  in  the  ■witness  box.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
protracted  direct  examination  she  was  subjected  to  the  previous  evening, — an  examination  which 
pccmpicd  several  hours,  and  in  the  course  of  which  her  feelings,  no  doubt,  w'ero  put  to  a desperate 
and  severe  mst,—^ie  did  not  appear  to  have  sufl'erod  much  from  the  fatigue  or  painful  nature  of 
the  ordeal  through  which  slit  passed.  On  entering  the  box,  for  an  instant  she  seemed  confused, 
aM  her  colour  indicated  that  she  laboured  under  some  excitement  which  required  resolution  and  a 
struggle  to  suppress ; but  this  cloud  passed  away  quickly,  and  she  resumed  the  composed,  collected, 
and  thoughtful  appearance  which  she  wore  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial.  Mrs.  Yelverton  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  an  exceedingly  agreeable  and,  without  being  positively  handsome,  she 

is  most  prepossessing  and  ladylike.  Apparently  not  more  than  twenty-ei^t,  hew  thoughtful, 
resigned,  and  almost  melancholy  features  would  induce  a belief  that  she  had  lived  a much  longer 
life.  She  is  ot  medium  height,  slight  in  figure,  with  an  excessively  intelligent  countenance, 
bright  and  vivacious  when  animated,  but  almost  sad  in  repose.  During  th#  entire  day  she  was 
under  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Brewster,  which  had  not  concluded  when  the  court  i-oee  at  six. 
She  gave  her  evidence  with  a distinctness,  an  apparent  absence  of  reservation,  and  wilh  a dignity 
and  candour  that  elicited  the  hearty  sympathy,  and  very  frequently  tJie  loud  applauso,  of  » densely 
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crowded  court.  Her  direct  e.vauiLnatioii  was  continued  by  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  r^ly  to  whoin  she 
stated  that  the  12th  or  13th  of  April  was  the  time  when  Major  Yelverton  read  the  Scotch  marriage; 
I then  lived  in  Mr.  Gamble’s  house,  in  Edinburgti ; we  left  for  Hull. 

At  this  point  of  her  examination;Mrs.  Yelverton  suddenly  became  much  confused  and  agitated. 
She  trembled  violently, — her  eyes  were  stedfastly  fixed  on  a gentleman  who  occupied  a seat  on  one 
of  the  side  benches,  immediately  opposite  the  witness  box.  She  fell  back  in  an  exhausted  and 
fainting  state.  The  greatest  compassion  was  felt  for  her  by  all  present,  and  restoratives  had  to  be 
procured  and  used  before  she  appeared  to  recover. 

The  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  having  communicated  with  Mr.  Whiteside, 

Ml-.  Whiteside  said — My  lord,  I understand  the  agitation  of  the  witness  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  defendant.  I would  therefore,  my  lord,  request  that  your  lordship  ivill  ask  the 
defendant  to  withdi-aw. 

The  Chief  Justice — I cannot  order  him  to  do  so.  His  presence  is  entii-ely  a matter  of  taste  and 
feeling. 

Mr.  Brewster — Of  course,  the  defendant  will  withdraw. 

'The  defendant  then  got  up  to  leave,  but  delayed  some  time,  the  agitation  of  the  witness  con- 
tinuing, 

A Juror  said — We  are  of  opinion,  my  lord,  that  the  defendent  ought  to  withdraw,  seeing  that 
his  presence  discomposes  the  witness. 

The  defendant  then  withdrew,  but  the  witness  was  unable  to  answer  Mr.  Whiteside  for  some 
moments,  owing  to  her  continual  trembling.  After  a short  delay. 

Examination  resumed — We  had  three  rooms  in  Mr.  Gamble’s  house  in  Edinburgh.  Miss 
M'Farland  was  with  me  all  the  time  Major  Yelverton  visited  me.  She  has  since  become  a Sister 
of  Mercy.  Mrs.  Gamble  occupied  the  third  story.  Miss  M‘Earland  was  always  with  me,  day  and 
night  dui-ing  that  period.  AYhen  we  returned  after  the  marriage,  we  got  another  residence  in 
Edinburgh.  Miss  M'Farland  was  with  me  then.  Major  Yelverton  said  he  would  make  Miss 
M'Farland  a present  of  a Catholic  prayer  book  at  the  convent  at  Morringside.  That  was  before 
we  went  to  Ireland.  I was  ill  at  Bordeau.x.  I sent  for  my  sister,  Madame  Le  Favre,  who  came 
from  Boulogne  to  me.  Monsieur  Loppe  accompanied  her.  I was  very  ill  then  at  Madame  Andre’s. 
I was  removed  from  that  house  to  an  hotel.  I left  Bordeaux  with  them.  Mpnsieur  Loppe  went 
to  the  Post-office  at  Bordeaux  for  me,  and  got  a letter.  It  is  lost.  It  was  directed  to  “ Madame 
Yelverton.”  It  was  in  my  husband’s  handwriting.  I showed  that  letter  to  my  sister  and  Mods. 
Loppe.  It  desired  that  my  sister  should  keep  the  marriage  secret.  Madame  Le  Favre  is  confined 
to  her  bed  in  London.  She  was  coming  over  here.  I heard  suddenly  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Belamy, 
my  brother -in-law,  is  dead.  I was  living  forthree  monthsat  Mrs.  Stalker’s  house  in  Edinburgh  after 
the  marriage.  I was  always  addressed  and  spoken  of  as  Major  Yelverton’s  wife.  At  the  Highland 
Inn,  at  Linlithgow,  he  asked  the  waiter  to  “bring  him  down  his  wife’s  things.”  When  abroad  the 
letters  were  addressed  to  “ Madame  Yelverton.”  I think  Major  Yelverton’s  brother  called  tmee  on 
me,  but  1 saw  him  onl}'  once.  He  spoke  to  me  very  courteously.  I have  been  visited  since  my 
marriage  by  most  respectable  people. 


THE  HON.  MBS.  YELYERTON’S  CROSS-EXAMINATION  BY  MR.  BREWSTER. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brewster,  Q.C.— I have  two  aunts  and  an  uncle  by  marriage,  and 
sister-in-law  in  Ireland  at  present.  I had  three  brothers  in  1852.  William,  John,  and  Thomas. 
William  was  then  in  Australia.  I don’t  know  if  he  is  alive.  We  have  not  heard  of  liim  since 
then.  John,  I believe,  is  in  Australia.  I heard  from  him  six  or  eight  months  ago.  He  was  in 
England  in  1853.  John  is  the  youngest  brother.  He  was  once  in  New  Zealand  I had  two 
sisters  in  1852,  Madame  Le  Favre  and  Mrs.  Bellamy.  I am  the  youngest.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
^elwall  are  no  relations  of  mirie.  Mr.  Thelwall  is  an  iron  master  at  Hull.  He  does  not  keep 
lodgings.  I first  became  acquainted  with  him  some  time  before  1852,  in  Derbyshire,  at  Mrs. 
Allsopn’s  house,  his  wifo’smother.  My  father  wasalivein  1852.  He  resided  at  Smedley  in  1852,  andl 
resided  with  him  when  I was  at  home.  I was  often  abroad  on  visits.  In  1862  I went  abroad.  My 
father  shouscwasalwaysmy homewhilehelived.  Mybrother  John,  and  m}'  sister  Sarah,  when  she 
WMathomm  lived  with  my  father.  I was  much  away  from  liome  in  1852.  In  1851  wo  were  not  much 
at  home.  That  was  the  exhibition  year.  I was  never  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  before  1852.  The 
brst  time  I visitsd  Scotland  was  in  1857.  My  mother  has  been  dead  17  or  18  years.  I was  .at 
ome  when  my  mother  died  at  our  house  in  Manchester  Wo  had  also  a country  nouse,  which  my 
latner  gave  up  some  time  before  his  death.  My  father  was  supposed  to  bo  a wealthy  man.  He 
nwl  been  a wealthy  «an,  but  I don’t  think  he  was  wealthy  when  he  died.  He  left  money  in  the 
lunas,  but  I don’t  know  how  much.  I was  made  executrix,  but  I did  not  prove  the  will.  The 
lamily  lawyers  said  there  were  .C60,000,  wliich  were  not  accounted  for.  Mr.  llnwe,  my  father’s 
My  father  had  property  called  Lougworth,  near  Manchester.  There  are  several 
houses  built  on  them.  I don  t know  the  actual  income  of  them.  I 
If  n"ii  /oars  ago.  It  is  completely  stopped  now. 


got  about  £200  a-year  at  the 
1 reeeivod  it  from  Mr.  Bellamy. 


came  to  Ireland  last  year.  I saw  her  in  March  last.  I have  not  been  to  visit  her 
since.  I was  not  there  in  1860.  I have 


in  ^/.nfionu  -.I, ■■■.* — ■ " Hot  been  to  see  her  in  Wall's  since  my  marriage.  She  was 

Autumn  '68,  Slid  io  the  spring  following;  She  rouminrd  two  or  three 
weeks  there  with  me;  in  the  beginning  of ’62,  I tiiiiik,  I was  living  with  Mr.  Lon 
He  18  my  cousin.  Ho  is  consul  .at  Belgrade.  I always  called 


London. 


Mr.  Longworlh,  at 
him  and  represented  him 
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as  iny  brotlici-.  I did  iint  wish  to  deceive  any  one,  but  tie  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  my 
father,  and  I always  looked  on  him  as  a brother.  I left  London  some  timeintlie  summer  and  went 
to  Boulogne  to  Madame  Lofebre.  I was  not  at  her  wedding.  She  was  married  at  Boulogne.  I was 
not  at  Boulogne  at  the  time.  1 was  in  the  Ursuline  Covent  at  tlie  time.  I was  between  three  or 
four  years  when  I went  to  the  Convent.  1 n'as  at  the  Convent  to  pay  a visit  the  last  time  I was  at 
Boulogne.  I left  the  Convent  at  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  I left  the  Convent  for 
awhile,  and  went  back  again.  I cannot  say  how  long  I was  there  altogether.  It  is  nearly  ten 
3’ears  since  I left  it  finally.  I think  I left  it  about  three  years  before  I went  on  a visit  to  Mr.  Long- 
worth.  I am  not  certain  of  the  date.  1 will  swear  it  was  not  ten  years.  There  were  disagreements 
between  my  father  and  his  children  during  his  life.  They  were  of  a serious  character.  Any  dis- 
agreement  between  a parent  and  children  must  be  serious.  The  cause  was  trivial,  but  it  became 
serious.  My  father  and  I never  had  a quarrel.  My  father  was  very  severe  with  me.  I remonstrated 
with  him.  That  was  the  only  disagreement  we  had.  He  was  not  affectionate  to  me.  He  was  learned, 
but  very  eccentric.  I waited  on  liim  for  several  weeks  whilst  he  was  ill.  I always  entertained  a filial 
respect  for  him.  I had  tendemess  for  him  at  first,  but  he  was  very  harsh,  and  I was  always  prepared 
to  do  everything  for  him.  I described  him  as  man  “who  did  not  fear  God  or  the  devil.”  He  did  not 
believe  in  either.  He  was  an  Atheist.  I did  describe  him  as  such,  but  not  in  speaking.  Mr.  Thel- 
wall  offered  to  bring  this  action  for  me.  It  was  discussed  between  him  and  his  solicitor,  and  myself. 

I went  to  his  house  because  I had  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  I went  there  for  the  purpose  of 
being  maintained,  in  order  that  my  husband  would  be  made  to  suj)port  me.  I did  intend 
that  an  action  should  be  brought  on  it.  I did  wish  an  action  should  be  brought.  Mr.  Thelwall 
has  as  great  an  interest  in  getting  his  money  as  I have  in  clearing  my  character.  I gave  my 
marriage  certificate  to  Mr.  Thelwall,  and  he  went  to  Edinburgh  with  it.  I was  in  Boulogne  when 
I got  the  certificate,  and  I came  to  Hull  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Mr.  Thelwall  told 
me  he  had  seen  Major  Yelverton  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Stephens,  a barrister  in  London,  said  I 
should  make  m}’  husband  support  me,  and  that  I should  go  to  live  with  some  one,  and  then  that  a 
bill  should  be  sent  in  to  my  husband.  I went  to  live  with  Mr.  Thelwall  in  pursuance  of  that 
adrice.  I think  “odio  force”  is  a kind  of  animal  magnetism.  I believe  in  it  as  a science  which  is 
not  j'et  fully  understood.  I think  I have  felt  the  influence.  We  feel  an  atti-action  towards  some 
people  and  repulsion  towards  others.  I met  Major  Yelverton  at  first  in  the  steamer.  It  was 
evening  went  I went  on  board.  The  captain  asked  two  ladies  on  board  to  take  charge  of  me, 
and  I joined  them.  Major  Y'elverton  and  another  gentleman  were  with  these  ladies.  The  ladies 
remained  on  deck  all  night,  which  was  a very  waim  one.  ily  sister  threw  a shawl  to  me  from  the 
shore.  Major  Yelverton  caught  it,  and  i)laced  it  on  my  shoulders.  Major  Yelverton  sat 
opposite  to  me  on  a chair,  and  placed  a plaid  over  both  our  knees.  The  plaid  did  not  go  over 
the  shoulders  of  either  of  us.  I took  no  fancy  to  that  plaid  that  night.  He  subse- 
quently describes  it  as  infected  with  the  magnetic  influence  it  caught  that  night, 
and  then  I took  a fancy  to  it.  I don’t  think  we  sat  the  whole  night  in  that  posture,  because 
we  walked  about  and  changed  our  places  We  arrived  in  London  at  da3'light.  The  ladies  wished 
me  good  b3  e,  and  tho3'  went  awa3'.  Yelverton  got  a cab  for  me.  I don’t  know  whether  Y’^elverton 
went  with  the  ladies.  He  did  not  get  into  the  cab  with  me.  I am  certain  of  that.  I went  home 
by  m3  self.  I saw  him  the  day  following.  I sw’ear  positively  that  he  did  not  go  home  to  m3' 
house  and  dress  himself  there.  I went  that  morning  to  the  house  of  the  Marchioness  La 
Vurnill,  in  Kottingham-streot,  London.  She  is  dead.  • I told  him  where  I was  stopping.  I did 
not  invite  him.  He  asked  mo  might  he  come.  I am  not  certain  whether  I saw'  him  that  day  or 
the  day  after,  because  I heal'd  m3'  sister  say  he  called  twice.  I will  not  swear  I saw  him  twice  in 
London.  I saw  him  once,  I tliink,  the  day  after  my  an'ival.  He  remained  two  hours.  My  sister 
and  I received  liim.  He  told  me  he  was  an  officer,  and  I thought  liim  an  agreeable  person.  I do 
not  know  that  I fell  in  love  with  him  on  that  occasion.  I do  not  think  I fell  in  love  with  him  on 
board  the  packet.  It  is  difficult  tb  define  when  love  commences.  I was  disappointed  in  not 
seeing  him  again  in  London.  He  said  he  would  call  again.  I do  not  know  that  like  others  of  his 
profession  he  was  false  to  his  word.  I heard  from  him  since  that  he  called  at  the  house  and  did 
not  see  me.  I again  say  I do  not  know  whether  I saw  him  on  two  consecutive  days.  W e did  not 
speak  of  love.  He  did  not  give  me  to  understand  that  he  admired  me  much.  He  had  too  much 
sense  to  do^o.  From  that  time  I did  not  see  him  till  the  autumn  of  ’o5.  I never  forget  any  person 
I am  acquainted  with.  I was  not  anxious  to  see  him.  I had  a vague  dekire  not  a positive 
desire  to  have  further  acquaintance  with  him.  I think  it  w'as  the  banker,  ilr.  Barker, 
opened  the  next  communication  between  us.  I remember  writing  that  it  was  through 
the  intervention  of  St.  Anthony  that  the  communication  was  opened,  but  I must  explain  that  in 
loaly  St.  Anthony  is  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  letters,  messages.  &c.  (laughter).  Mr. 
L.mgworth  left  England  in  ’52  to  go  as  consul  to  Monsatu.  I had  a correspondence  with  him.  I 
thiui;  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  ’62  I left  England  for  Prance.  I then  went  to  Italy.  I went  b3' 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Marseilles.  There  was  a lady  and  her  son  with  me.  Their  name  is 
^'•  hitehead.  The  gentleman  died  some  time  afterwards.  Wo  went  the  whole  way  together  to 
Is  a])les  and  lived  there.  I cannot  remember  how  long  we  lived  together.  But  it  was  less  than 
half  a year.  Before  the  Whiteheads  left  Naples  I went  to  the  'Marchesa  Gardouche,  to  whom  I 
had  letters  of  communication.  My  only  objoct  in  writing  the  letter  was  to  send  it  to  the  consul. 
I was  told  bv  Jlr.  Turner,  the  banker,  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  direct  the  letter  to  a person  in 
Malta  or  it  would  not  go.  1 was  told  by  Yelverton  in  London  that  h'o  was  quartered  in  Malta. 
And  when  I mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Turner  he  said  he  knew  Yelverton,  and  that  he  was  at  Malta. 
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I saw  ]\[r.  Eoe,  a friend  of  Yelvertoii’s  at  Turner’s  and  I knew  of  him  therefore  before  1 heard  of 
liim  from  Yelverton.  I do  not  recollect  writing  to  Yelverton  that  I made  Eoe’s  acquaintance 
(letter  handed  to  witness,  date  22nd  June  no  j'ear).  This  is  a letter  from  me  to  Yelverton,  and 
3Ii-.  Koe  is  mentioned  in  it.  I think  after  Mr.  Eoe  was  introduced  to  me  he  cultivated  my  acquain- 
tance. He  had  a yacht  at  Naples,  and  asked  me  to  go  on  board,  but  I did  not.  He  was  unmarried. 

I saw  he  was  a gentleman,  but  I don’t  recollect  that  he  was  a man  of  fortune.  He  was  an  agreeable 
man  sometimes.  I neither  like  or  dislike  his  society.  I wavered  very  much  whether  I liked  him 
or  not.  He  used  to  speak  bitterly  of  people.  I see  in  the  letter  that  I say  he  exercised  an  “ evH 
influence  over  me” — the  expressioil  was  unfortunate,  as  what  I meant  was 'that  he  was  disa- 
greeable. • It  is  a description  of  Mr.  Koe’s  manners.  He  said  very  disagreable  things,  but  not 
wrong  things.  He  never  said  anything  to  me  that  it  was  not  proper  for  a gentleman  to  say  to  a 
lady.  He  says  in  the  letter  that  I was  “ a prude” — I did  flirt  with  him,  and  then  I would  not. 
At  times  he  was  agreeable,  and  we  talked  a good  deal.  At  other  times  he  was  disagreeable,  and 
I would  not  speak  to  him,  and  then  he  would  say  I was  a prude.  It  was  arranged  that  I was  to 
go  on  board  his  yacht  with  a chaperone,  but  he  was  not  to  go.  The  chaperone  was  Miss  Onslow. 
The  matter  was  discussed  amongst  our  friends.  He  afterwards  said  he  would  go  on  board  with 
me.  I then  said  I would  not  go,  and  he  said  I was  a prude,  and  he  afterwards  went  off,  as  my 
letter  to  Yelverton  says,  “ in  a gale  of  wind”  (laughter). 

Mr.  Brewster  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  witness  out  of  several  of  her  letters  to  the 
defendant. 

The  witness  said  it  was  not  fair  to  read  her  letters  without  reading  the  replies. 

Mr.  'Whiteside  said  the  complaint  of  the  witness  was  j)erfectly  proper,  for  he  saw  by  looking 
over  the  letters  that  each  explained  the  other. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  the  answers  and  replies  should  be  read  whenever  the  witness  required  it. 

Mr.  Brewster — 'Well,  Miss,  or  whatever  else  you  are  to  be  called  by,  what  letters  do  you  wish 
to  be  read  ? (Disapprobation  in  court.) 

The  witness  then  read  several  of  the  defendant’s  letters  to  her  and  her  letters  in  reply.  In 
reference  to  a passage  in  one  of  them,  where  she  said  she  got  into  trouble  by  not  keeping  her 
secrets,  she  said  two  Italians,  one  a prince,  were  thinking  of  fighting  a duel  about  her.  The  prince 
was  paying  (she  said)  his  addresses  to  me : and  I did  not  like  him.  He  was  short  and  broad 
(laughter).  Another  Italian  gentleman  that  I said  that  to  told  the  prince,  and  added  that  I could 
not  think  of  him.  They  quarrelled,  and  were  about  to  fight  a duel. 

The  Chief  Justice — But  did  they  ? (laughter)? 

'Witness — Oh,  no ; they  made  a great  fuss,  but  did  not  fight ; I do  not  think  they  intended  to 
fight  at  all  (laughter). 

The  cross-examination  was  then  continued,  and  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  meaning 
which  the  witness  put  on  particular  passages  of  her  letters  to  the  defendant.  In  the  course  of  the 
cross-examination  the  following  letters  were  read  by  Mr.  Brewster  and  by  Mr.  Whiteside  ; — 

Naples,  June  22nd,  31  St.  Lucia. 

“ My  dear  Captain  Yelverton — lam  half  afraid  that  I shall  just  miss  you  when  you  come  to  Naples, 
at  which  contretemps  I should  be  provoked— ne  saurais  dire  pourquoi  ; but  1 wanted  to  see  you 
perhaps  to  renew  my  first  impression,  for  I do  firmly  believe  in  first  instinctive  feelings ; and 
although  sometimes  obliged  to  change  my  opinion,  still  nearly  invariably retournc  toujours  a ines 
premiers  amours.  My  movements  are  extremely  uncertain  at  the  present  moment.  I am  goingin 
the  Sapphire  to  Tunis,  and  Heaven  knows  where  else,  to  be  finally  lauded  at  Malta  or  Corfu,  where 
my  brother  is  to  fetch  me,  and  to  conduct  me  to  Bosnia  ; however,  there  is  no  end  of  fuss  about 
taking  out  a Neapolitan  crew,  and  I hone  we  shall  not  get  off  for  another  three  weeks  or  a month. 
Do  you  call  the  beginning  of  July  the  3rd  (j)r  the  13th  ? If  the  former,  I shall  see  you.  Are  you 
going  to  England  ? Have  you  heard  anything  of  Mr.  Eoe  depuis  ? (by  the  bye,  you  never 
answered  my  last  note;  you  don’t  like  writing,  e’est  bien ; well  for  you  that  you  have  never  been 
necessitated  to  like  it).  If,  as  you  say,  you  wish  to  know  me  better,  do  not^tf  vous  cn prie,  take  liis 
opinion  on  the  subject ; in  the  first  place,  he  had  a most  evil  influence  upon  me  quoique  en  me 
charmant  ; in  the  second,  he  changed  his  sentiments  respecting  me  about  every  otherday!!  jevous 
demande  if  bis  opinion  is  to  bo  trusted.  One  day,  ‘ I was  just  the  sort  of  person  he  did  like the 
next  he  discovered  ine  to  be  a prude,  contracted  in  my  opinions,  &c.,  and  finding  a great  manque  de 
je  lie  sats  quoi,  which  to  him  was  positively  indispensable ; opres  cela  there  was  nothing  on  the  face 
of  creation  that  he  would  not  accomplish,  il  I would  name  it.  1 was  installed  in  the  main  cabin— 
(not  in  person  emblematically — I never  set  foot  upon  the  Endora), — and  honourably  mentioned  in 
the  log  book.  All  is  well  that  ends  well,  but  it  didn’t,  lor  he  went  oft’  in  a tremendous  gale  of 
w»nd,  cursing  me  sals  douU  in  hi.s  heart  for  the  total  neglect  of  certain  polite  notes  and  proft’ered 
wirvice  ; pray  tell  him  I did  answer,  but  it  fell  into  bad  hands — worse  even  than  his ; stay,  you  will 
lorget  it,  I will  put  it  on  jiaper.  Now  tell  me  trulj%  are  you  ns  inconsistent  as  your  friend?  because 
he  surpassed  everything  1 had  over  met  with ; nevertheless,  after  I had  finished  laughing  at  his 
stormy  exit  from  the  scene,  I felt  very  sorry  ho  was  gone.  I am  becoming  a species  of  amphibious 
ammal,  and  getting  quite  interested  in  yachts  and  yacliting  ; wo  had  seven  or  eight  boro  a little 
w lie  ago,  but  they  are  all  gone  except  the  Sapphire.  You  ought  to  laiow  her  at  least  by  sight ; 
s le  lelongs  to  Captain  Blaydes,  an  old  friend  of  niy  brother’s.  Naples  is  very  dull,  and  1 sometimes 
gc  "'Gary  of  my  own  thought;  e’ est  a dire,  thoughts  will  have  their  own  way,  and  fix  themselves 
on  suDjccts  too  detestable  to  their  mistress.  I undorstaiid  the  'i'urk.s  have  taken  possession  of  a 
territory  near  Lruusa,  from  which  we  sliould  have  to  hoist  them.  1 have  likewise  been  informed 
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that  the  felt  roofing  is  no  go,  it  rots  and  falls  in  pieces — very  disastrous,  is  it  not  ? Alcide  says  it 
is  all  absurd,  but  1 have  made  up  my  mind  to  turn  savage ; I am  weary  of  civilisation  with  no  one 
to  care  a fig  about  me.  Addio.  1 am  getting  dismal.— rcvoir  mais  icujours  sincere. 

“ XlIJJREBA  A.  LonGWORTU. 

“P.S. — May  I trouble  you  to  forward  the  enclosed  ? What  shall  1 do,  C.,  when  you  leave 
Malta  ? 

(Letter  addressed) — “Par  Bateau  a Vapcur. 

“ The  Hon.  Captain  Yelverton,  Eoyal  Artillery, 

“Valetta,  Malta.” 

“ Altrincham,  Cheshire,  July  19. 

“ Caro,  Carlo,  Mio — I do  not  know  if  this  form  of  address  pleases  you,  you  are  so  fastidious  in 
the  matter  ; but  I do  not  like  it.  It  is  too  familiar,  more  than  I can  feel  to  such  a myth  as  you 
are  to  me.  You  are  a sort  of  pet  phantom  of  mine,  and  it  is  pui-e  faith  alone  which  makes  me 
believe  in  your  existence  as  I do  in  that  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  I do  not  see  why  I am  to  form 
the  exception  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  call  you  Mr.  or  Captain  A'elverton.  Why  don’t 
you  like  it  from  me W'ill  you  explain  that.*  I suppose  it  is  one  of  your  inconsistencies.  I 
scarcely  hope  that  this  ever  will  reach  you,  as  it  is  rather  a wild  goose  ; but  I expect  St.  Anthony 
is  interested  in  our  correspondence,  and  makes  it  his  own  special  business  to  take  charge  of  our 
epistles.  I was  summoned  home  from  Venice  to  take  my  post  in  papa’s  sick  chamber,  and  for 
long.  Death  was  also  on  his  way,  and  soon  closed  the  chapter  of  our  strange  tragedy ; it  was  an 
awful  affau-,  and  spoke  a deep  lesson  never  to  be  forgot.  He  died  as  he  lived,  an  atheist,  unre- 
lenting ; with  but  one  passion  prevailing,  as  you  said,  to  the  last  with  diabolical  eameetness. 
There  was  a great  gathering  of  the  wandering  clan  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  there  w'as  no 
word  of  kindness  or  feeling  for  any  one.  All  my  life  has  been  made  up  of  violent  contrasts ; until 
mamma’s  deathitwas  pure  andunalloyed  sunsliine — every  thing  that  love  and  wealth  could  procme 
was  lavished  on  me ; then  came  tlic  night  of  utter  misery'  that  no  pen  can  describe.  Human 
nature  at  length  could  bear  no  more,  and  we  sought  refuge  where  you  saw  us,  alike  concealed 
from  friends  and  foes ; then  two  years  in  Italy,  whore  all  was  sunshine  again.  Now  the  shadow 
of  solemn  events  still  lingers  round  me,  and  I feel  as  dismal  ns  everything  about  me.  The 
married  people  have  all  paired  oil’,  and  left  Jock  and  myself  to  what  is  called  seiile  affairs.  So 
here  we  are  Ulce  two  lonely  sparrows,  in  this  sad  melancholy  place,  where  the  people  are  all  bar- 
barians, speak  an  unknown  tongue,  aud  call  us  ‘ foryneers.’  Then  there  are  lawyers,  executors, 
proctors,  actuaries,  and  mcomprehensible  men  of  all  kinds,  and  I have  a new  language  to  learn, 
which  I never  dreamt  of  in  my  philosophy,  which  always  begins  “ whereas,”  and  ends  “hereto- 
fore” or  “aforesaid,”  and  the  principal  words  are  leasehold,  mortgage,  freehold,  testator’s  funds,  ' 
chancery  estates,  diablcs,  and  swearing  to  be  done  everywhere.  Lawyers,  with  long  heads  covered 
with  real  wool,  are  i proceeding , and  never  come  to  an  end.  I am  nearly  distracted,  and  far 

more  misei-able  than  when  I had  not  a penny  of  my  own.  I wonder  what  is  the  actual  use  of 
money  if  one  is  to  be  harassed  in  this  W'ay ; I would  rather  have  a few  thousands  in  positive 
money,  w'hich  I could  go  and  spend,  than  all  the  deeds  of  leasehold  and  freehold  in  the  world. 
You’U  say  that’s  just  like  a woman  ! but  I just  wished  you  luid  assisted  at  the  torture  of  reading 
through  piles  of  dusty  paper,  from  the  time  of  Noah,  with  which  the  house  was  crammed,  and 
Monsieiu'  the  red  wig’s  solemn  caution  not  to  destroy  any  paper,  not  even  a deed  of  gift  of  hind  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I,  Then  the  house  is  sepulchraj,  and  the  furniture  looks  mysterious,  and  as 
if  it  knew  more  than  it  liked  to  say ; it  is  infested  with  rats  and  mice,  and  the  ghost  of  nine  cats, 
which  spring  out  from  behind  any  object  one  may  have  taken  a fency  to  inspect.  In  the  garden 
the  trees  all  nod  and  point  in  a certain  direction,  as  if  there  was  a treasure  buried  there ; ivy  runs 
along  the  walks,  and  grass  in  the  chinks  of  the  walls;  all  the  windows  shake,  tind  no  door  can  be 

made  fast.  Oh,"  ’ ’ ’ ' ” 

uncommunicative 

to  hear  from  yc  ^ ^ 

happiness  you  would  wish  for  yourself ; but,  as  I don’t  know  in  what  it  consists,  I form  no  definite 
desires  for  you  on  the  point. — Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“ Theresa.” 

“My  dear  Captain  Yelverton— I stai-t  afresh,  for  the  above  was  written  about  a month  ago, 
before  I received  your  very  scrimpy  note,  which,  however,  had  gained  much  in  importance  by 
having  travelled  half  round  creation.  It  was  very  wicked  of  you  not  to  tell  me  when  you  went 
to  England,  for  I expected  to  see  you  by  every  Malta  packet  for  an  age— always  disappointed,  and 
hope  deterred,  &c.,  though  I might  have  known  from  previous  experience  that  you  are  genemlly 
at  the  antipodes  of  the  place  where  you  said  you  would  be,  so  pray  don’t  give  it  as  your  intention 
to  come  by  Naples  on  your  return,  or  by  some  circuitous  route  you  will  contrive  to  reach  Malta 
from  the  other  side.  1 did  not  go  to  Malta  as  was  my  intention,  having  received  a letter  from 
Alcide,  telling  me  of  his  speedy  retmn  to  England,  taking  Naples  and  myself  on  route,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  an  old  man,  a relation,  by  which  he  expected  to  come  into  about  a thousand 
a year,  but,  unfortunately,  old  Nick  (not  his  Satanic  Majesty,  but  he  of  Itussia),  and  papa  played 

into  CUCll  OtilCr* ® A Ir.idf-*  wjis  viti a*  Vi ie  1\-r»  ♦ : fV»o 

former,  and 
threatened  to 
it  not  a mysterious  thin 
alive.  My  sister  writes  me 


that  unbounded  passion  for  wealth,  but  all  his  riches,  will  nokkeep  him 
1 he  is  dangerously  ill,  and  has  begged  one  of  us  to  go  to  him,  aud  the  reason 
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he  assigns  is,  that  the  servants  rob  him — so  she  is  gone.  It  is  very  frightful,  a man  who  believes 
in  neither  (jod  nor  devil — mais  retournons  a nos  moutons.  I don’t  know  why  I flew  off  in  such  a 
tangent,  so  I passed  the  whole  summer  here  in  a state  of  petrification,  if  the  heat  had  allowed  <ff 
that ; however,  in  a state  of  trance  all  the  yachts  went  off,  and  are  just  returned ; every  one  left 
Naples,  and  I did  not  like  any  one  sufficiently  to  litishto  be  domiciled  with  them,  so  I remained  in  the 
most  utter  state  of  solitude  conceivable,  it  may  have  been  for  weeks,  months,  or  years  for  all  I know 
about  time;  moreover,  every  one  else  lilce  you  took  a fit  of  silence,  Madame  Lefebvre  was  ill. 
Sara  was  too  busy  arranging  matters  for  her  approaching  marriage.  Alcide  had  sans  doutc,  a fit  of 
the  ruminations  which  he  is  subject  to  every  now  and  then.  My  unfortunate  brother  who  went 
out  to  Australia  has  not  been  heard  off  for  two  months.  I felt  all  alone  in  the  world — dead  alive — 
a first  object  to  no  one,  so  having  plenty  of  time  for  reflection  I came  to  a wonderfully  grand  plan 
of  action  for  the  future,  which  is  to  be  carried  out,  toid  a Vhourc,  after  Sara  is  married.  Would 
you  beh'eve  it,  she  has  laclicment  abandoned  the  Turkish  expedition,  and  now  she  has  found  her 
inan  gone  to  settle  down  in  Wales  ! ! I am  sorry  Alcide  is  no  longer  at  Monastir,  or  you  might  have 
paid  him  a visit  for  the  shooting  when  you  go  into  Albania  ; perhaps  I might  have  been  so  kind  as 
to  offer  myself  as  pour  escort  ! ! been  very  polite,  watched  the  sun  rise  for  you,  and  given  you  a 
part  of  my  plaidie,  if  you  had  been  very  good  as  I was.  How  could  Mr.  Eoe  say  I was  a prude? 
Au  contraire,  I am  not  sufficiently  so  as  times  go,  but  trap  au  naturel  and  people  understand  me. 
Tou  don’t  think  me  a prude,  do  you  ?” 

“ Cara  Theresa  mia,— Your  last  form  of  address  is  better  ; don’t  be  selfish  to  change  it,  if  you 
don’t  see  why,  never  mind ; if  we  all  stopped  to  see  our  way  clearly  we  should  all  obviously  take 
root.  What  place  would  you  like  to  be  ? You  seem  by  your  last  to  be  in  great  danger.  There  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  pleasures  of  locomotion,  and  nothing  so  destructive  to  that  pleasure  as  the 
sort  of  slough  by  which  you  are  threatened  to  be  surrounded.  Who  would  not  prefer  the  fate  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  to  that  self-imposed  by  Diogenes.  I am  on  board  ship,  almost  becalmed, 
100  miles  south-west  of  Malta.  I was  interrupted  in  my  intended  animadversion  on  the  tub 
philosopher  by  a call  to  sketch  a magnificent  waterspout,  and  my  wretched  pictorial  imitation  of 
nature  having  been  most  undeservedly  applauded  by  my  fellow-passengers,  you  may  thank  them 
for  any  irre^larities  contained  in  this  my  epistle  from  Palmyra.  I received  yours  at  Varna,  where, 
‘thanks  I give  to  St.  Anthony,’  it  arrived  a little  before  I did  myself.  I stayed  there  a week,  and 
at  Constantinople  altogether  about  ten  days.  Our  army  at  Varna  is  dreadfully  weakened  by 
cholera  and  other  sicknesses.  The  French  are  worse  ; and  both  fleets  nearly  as  bad.  Verily,  he 
of  Kussia  must  .be  assisted  by  his  namesake.  Nothing  of  importance  can  be  done  against  him  this 
year,  on  this  side,  I fear.  How  beautiful  these  places  are,  and  the  contrast  to  that  arid  rock  made 
them  doubly  so  to  me.  T expect  to  pass  next  winter  in  Turkey,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scutari,  as  I presume  our  artillery  must  be  wintered  thereabouts,  and  I have  prospects  of  joining 
the  army.  Shall,  or  will,  or  canjyou  leave  all  these  shadowy  undefinables,  and  wander  sunwardfi 
this  winter?  Leave  parchments  to  those  that  understand  them.  Sign  nothing  that  you  do  not 
understand.  Try  and  make  it  the  interest  of  some  of  the  learned  in  deeds  to  be  honest  do  you. 
Pack  up  your  trunks,  and  give  time  and  space  an  opportunity  to  assist  jmu  in  packing  solemn 
remembrances  into  their  proper  receptacle,  which  must  be  a net  woven  by  our  will,  and 
perfected  gradually,  so  as  to  bring  its  contents  under  control.  ‘ Not  to  come  forth  unbidden,’ 
IS  the  motto  on  the  opening  of  this  receptacle,  and  we  all  carry  one,  God  knows  where. 
There  is  advice  for  you.  I did  not  mean  to  do  so  purposeless  a thing,  but,  as  it  is  written, 
I commend  it  to  its  patron  saint.  Listening  to  contents  of  deeds,  &c.,  always  gives  me 
fee  same  feelings  that  it  does  to  hear  a child  speak  fluently  a language  1 may  be  learning. 
When  the  lawyer  explains,  you  know  that  he,  like  the  child,  knows  nothing  else;  but, 
somehow,  both  positions  make  me  feel  a distrust  of  my  own  mental  powers — a highly  dis- 
agreeable sensation,  is  it  not  ? However,  it  is  one  I am  not  likely  'to  experience  much  of 
in  my  own  affairs;  and  so  much  the  better.  You  see  I just  know  enough  about  it  to  have  an 
indefinite  pity  for  you.  Does  that  satisfy  you  ? A curious  thought  has  been  hunting  me  : it  is 
were  to  meet,  bo  shuffled  together  in  the  pack,  come  into  contact  in  this  ever 
trembling  kaleidescope,  do  you  think  wo  should  recognise  one  another  in  substance,  or  would  a 
sort  of  mesmeric  sj'mpathy  cause  recognition;  or  should  we  each  pass  on  unknowing  and  unknown, 
and  resume  a distant  correspondence.  Which  do  you  think  ? Now,  there  is  a beautiful  sunset, 
and  nothing  will  satisfy  my  boring  friends  but  I must  join  them  in  a jump  overboard  and  swim 
about  our  stationary  craft.  Addio.  I hope  you  may  have  your  wishes  before  they  are  defined  to 
yourself.— Ever  yours  truly. 


. “W.  Chmiles  YlsnvBIlTON. 

1 am  curious  about  the  secret— don’t  forget  it.” 

(Envelope  addressed),  via  Marseilles. 

“ Miss  Longworth,  care  of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Abergavenny,  Wales.” 

18th  and  19th  September,  1854.) 
of  the  envelope  is  the  following  : — ) 

j Malta  on  the  4th  of  8eptenil.ier,  and  e.vpoct  to  leave  for  the  army  in  the  Bast 
daily.  Addio.  Sept.  11.”  i > i : 

Know  it  is  not  your  fault,  but  T am  in  the  most  frightful  dilemma.  'That  note, 
intreiv  n ^Ks  bccu  Opened  and  read — soandnlous  tongues  have  ooii]>led  our  names 

j ° made  tlio  very  worst  of  it— so  far  that  some  one  wrote  to  the  superieure  to  warn  lior. 

near  y crazy;  it  has  taken  so  little  to  dash  one’s  fair  fame,  and  yet  what  harm  have  I done  ? 


fPostraarks  of 
(In  the  inside 
“ I arrived  ai 
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Both  my  sister  ami  my  brother  (not  Alcide)  knew  of  my  correspondence  with  you,  and  everything 
that  has  ever  passed  between  us  ; and  if  it  had  been  wrong  they  certainly  would  have  disapproved. 
Oh,  if  my  dear  Sarah  were  only  here,  she  would  soon  put  a stop  to  it.  She  would  very  soon  make 
Bellamy  shoot  any  one  who  dared  to  say  a word  against  me.  What  a foolish  thing  to  trust  myself 
in  a place  without  a friend,  without  a creature  to  care  for  me.  Now  I must  cither  give  you  up, 
or  explain  to  the  superieure  our  relative  position.  In  the  first  place,  I should  become  a sister 
directly  ; in  the  latter,  I fear  she  will  not  keep  me  ; and  where  on  earth  to  go  to  I don’t  know 
until  Alcide  comes;  and  he  will  get  such  a version  of  the  affair  from  Madame,  that  he  will  think  I 
have  been  dreadfully  imprudent ; and  yet  if  we  are  ever  to  be  all  to  each  other,  and  fate  keeps  us 
apart,  we  must  have  some  means  of  knowing  each  other.  I never  could  write  you  again  with  any 
degree  of  confidence — I tremble  at  every  word.  However,  I can  trust  you,  come  what  may.  Pray 
write  me  directly,  and  tell  what  you  think  I had  better  do — find  out  the  author  of  the  mischief, 
or  treat  the  matter  with  the  contempt  it  deserves ; for  when  the  person  is  base  enough  to  ppen 
and  read  a letter,  in  my  opinion  they  would  be  guilty  of  anything  bad  enough.  I never  could 
sufficiently  express  my  contempt  for  such  meanness.  I cannot  in  the  least  remember  what  I 
wrote — but  I suppose  the  usual  amount  of  unreflected  nonsense.  Pray  excuse  this,  I am  reaUy 
wretched  about  it ; a woman  is  so  totally  at  the  mercy  of  any  wretch  who  chooses  to  be  base  enough 
to  calumniate  her.  Addio.” 

“ Carrissima  Tlieresa  mia — I am  so  sorry  you  are  in  a dilemma,  if  you  dislike  it,  but  I have 
been  in  one  ever  since  I can  recollect.  If  you  can  find  out  one  of  the  male  sex  who  calls  himself 
gentleman,  and  who  has  given  you  any  pain  by  any  conjunction  of  our  names.  I’ll  make  a point 
of  getting  leave  to  go  down  and  fight  him,  as  we  are  quite  idle  in  that  way  here.  I had  received 
«ne  note  that  had  been  in  the  care  of  Major  Chimside  when  I went  oft'  to  the  ship.  Did  you 
write  two?  I fancy  you  could  not  have  made  any  very  dreadful  disclosures  in  the  one  supposed 
to  have  been  violated.  As  I conceive  it  would  be  quite  an  impossibility  to  define  our  indefinable 
relative  position,  I sec  nothing  you  can  do  better  than  ask  who  wrote  to  the  superieure.  and 
demand  explanation  from  that  individual ; if  anonymous,  it  can  safely  be  treated  ivith  contempt. 
I do  not  profess  to  be  a good  guide  as  to  right  and  wong,  as  so  called  in  the  parlance  of  a scandal- 
ous society,  but  I will  break  a lance  or  argue  with  (part  of  letter  cut  out  here)  any 

reasonable  individual — upholding  against  all  comers  or  challengers  that  you  and  I (as  concerns 
you)  have  done  no  wrong.  Still,  if  there  be  that  in  your  position  that  causes  these  lies  to  give 
you  more  pain  than  a cessation  of  our  correspondence,  I say  with  pain  (cut  out.)  Neither 
dilemma  nor  puzzle  was  ever  sooner  solved  by  haste  or  force,  always  excepting  the  Alexandrian 
solution.  I am  very  sorrjf  you  have  been  ill  too.  I hope  your  recovery  has  been  as  speedy  as 
mine.  I am  only  now  sufi'ering  from  idleness.  Why  try  the  winter  at  Constantinople,  if  you  do 
not  feel  strong.  How  I envy  your  brother  in  Australia,  from  your  description.  I think  I must 
end  on  the  Eocky  Mountains.  I never  shall  get  respectable  and  (cut  out)  enough 

for  this  very  old  state  of  society.  I am  really  very  sorry  for  it,  but  amendment  on  that  point 
won’t  come ; so  don’t  trust  me  more  than  is  the  due  of,  I hope,  a chivalrous  savage. — Addio, 

“ Cablo.” 

“ Write  soon,  write  boldly  all  5’ou  think  or  feel.” 

“ December  10th. 

“ Cara  Theresa  mia — You  are  discontented,  and  cannot  minister  to  your  content.  You’ve  left 
the  lazaretto,  and  I am  still  in  quarantine.  ‘ Take  care,’  if  you  touch  me,  back  you  come  for  the 
full  term  of  the  infected  ; we  must  only  look  at,  and  talk  to  one  another  through  the  bars.  The 
fear  of  contagion  is  as  much  a disease  as  any  one  of  nature’s  ailings,  and  all  fears  are  infectious. 
You  have  caught  this  one  and  social  caution,  ‘ vigilant  sentry,’  stands  between  us,  staying  your 
approach  me-wards,  with  grave  advice,  and  friendly-seeming  forewarnings,  and  mine  thee-wards, 
with  loaded  arms  and  stern  command,  ‘ stand  back.’’  Shall  I arm  ? ctii  bom,  the  victory  gained 
on  my  side,  you,  fear-infected,  fled  beyond  pursuit. 

“ Clara  Theresa  mia — I should  have  answer  you  before,  but  was  in  hopes  I could  send  the 
drawing  j'ou  want  in  a short  time.  I find  now  that  it  will  be  some  days  before  I shall  be  able  to 
find  time  for  the  sketch,  as  we  are  very  busy  just  now ; some  of  the  siege  train  are  going  home, 
and  we  have  been  changing  men,  and  all  sorts  of  materiel  of  war,  and  we  are  to  move  our  camp, 
which  always  entails  a few  days’  labour  to  settle  in  the  new  residences,  making  them  waterproof, 
and  otherwise  habitable.  I was  not  far  from  the  truth  in  my  guess  as  to  what  was,  or  was  not  your 
little_  Carlo,  but  must  have  expressed  myself  badly  in  my  last  letter,  which  was  like  tliis,  written 
hurriedly.  You  say  you  dp  not  complain  because  I said  I was  inconsistent — who  is  consistent  If 
you  are,  and  know  what  it  is,  you  can  amuse  yourself  throwing  stones  as  long  as  it  pleases  you — 
you  will  have  plenty  of  marks,  and  I surrender  myself  as  your  best.  I fear  you  are  indeed  mistaken 
in  your  estimate  of  me.  I suppose  I am  not  honest  in  many  mind  dictionaries,  and  have  no  heart 
in  others — my  own  against  them.  Some  when  they  ivill  have  a rose  snatch  at  it ; of  these  some 
scratch  their  fingers  and  get  the  rose,  some  don’t  get  the  rose,  being  stopped  by  the  first  pain  of  the 
thorns  (with  these  I have  no  more  to  do).  Of  those  that  get  the  rose  some  forgot  the  rose,  and 
think  only  of  the  paining  fingers.  Some  forget  the  fingers  and  think  only  of  the  rose.  Besides 
thee,  there  are  some  who,  with  ceremonies  and  iirecautions,  remove  first  all  the  thorns  they  can 
see,  and  thus  save  their  fingers  to  a great  extent.  Tell  me  which  class  do  you  belong  to,  for  I too 
am  puzzled.  I hope  to  the  same*that  I do,  or  the  dilemma  will  remain  unsolved  in  this  planet. 
To  avoid  alterations  from  hot  to  cold  requires  a very  well  regulated  system,  and  at  best  what  is  to 
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be  lukewarm.  We  are  amusing  ourselves  here  blowing  up  everytliing  we  can  get  powder  to  explode 
imder,  or  in  making  occasionally  avery  pretty /cw  d'  artifice. 

Addio  Cara.”  “ Carlo. 

Another  letter  runs  thus  ; — 

“Although  you  are  a lover  of  the  indefinite,  others,  I assure  you,  are  not  so  fond  of  the  mystical. 
The  superieure  very  soon  en  dc  deux  mots  defined  our  relative  position.  Oil  e’est  telle  chose  ? c’ est 
a vous  a dire  laquelle  ? Of  course  I chose  the  one  which  cleared  my  character,  as  any  indefiniteness 
on  my  part  would  have  confirmed  the  evil  suspicions  already  infused  into  her  mind  by  the  malicious 
interpreter  of  the  note.  To  have  spoken  to  her  of  her  congeniality  of  mind,  similitude  of  thought, 
sympathy  of  idea;  natural  communion  of  spirit,  would  have  been  algebra  to  her.  The  French 
have  no  imagination,  and  condemn  or  do  not  believe  in  it  in  otliors  ; they  have  a set  formal  rule 
for  these  sort  of  aflUirs,  and  deviation  from  this  rule  they  call  by  a very  ugly  name.  A French 
girl  is  never  trusted  an  instant  until  she  is  regularly  financee,  and  all  money  difficulties  are  settled. 
(I  wonder  if  they  arc  any  better  for  all  these  precautions)  ? It  was  my  objoot,  then,  to  retain  my 
present  asylum,  not  only  because  I have  nowhere  else  to  goto,  but  also  the  withdrawal  of  the 
protection  at  the  present  moment  would  give  a shadow  of  truth  to  any  rumours  tli.at  may  be  aflo.at, 
ind  I perceived  that  unless  I could  explain  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superietere,  she 
youldhave  withdrawn  it.  Tell  me,  have  I done  right  ? They  arc  deeply  disappointed  to  discover 
I have  une  attaehe  mondame — they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  turning  mo  into  a Soew  de 
'f'Hte — and  no  argument  or  inducement  will  bo  spared  to  tempt  me  to  give  it  up,  so  the  superieure 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  1 have  ever  met)  began  by  thoroughly  frightening  me  on  the 
guessed  I should  prove  most  weak  and  sensitive — my  good  name;  so  I was 
<-ha  yy  nervous  when  last  I wrote,  but  your  letter  set  mo  all  to  right  again  ; If  you  will  be  my 
you  ^ do  not  care  a fig  for  any  oiu; ; no,  I do  not  want  you  to  shoot  rny  one  for  n\e,  thank  you, 
recolh  ***'?*'  yourself!  and  1 am  so  determined  about  it.  she  will  try  to  get  the  note.  I just, 
ot  I did  say  something  very  shocking  in  it — “ In  case  you  cannot  find  the  house,  whistle 
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and  I’ll  come  to  theo,  my  lad.”  Do  you  think  tliat  I ought  to  feel  contrite  for  that?  Pr^  tell 
me  some  of  your  dilommas,  they  must  be  amusing — what  is  your  present  one  ? Have  I any 
concern  in  it  ? Do  tell  me.  I do  feel  very  uneasy  about  something  Mrs.  S.  told  me,  not  so  mueli 
about  you,  but  about  your  father  which,  if  true,  would  decidedly  place  you  in  a dilemma ; I have 
not  the  courage  to  write  it ; I wish  I had  told  you  when  you  were  sitting  on  my  divan — 1 could 
have  told  you  anything  then.  Oh,  when  is  there  the  smallest  hope  of  meeting  again  ? I have 
had,  and  still  have,  a sort  of  tierce  intermitante ; it  reduces  me  dreadfull)' ; and  I shall  not  be  fit 
to  be  seen  when  you  do  come  ; it  is  really  provoking.  And  so  you  are  a ‘ chivalrous  savage,’  are 
you  ? j’en  suis  enehante;  pray  hear  my  definition  of  one — a man  who  has  a sound  mind  and 
warm  heart,  unclouded  by  sophism  and  subtle  refinement,  who  sees  the  naked  truth  by  the  pure 
light  God  has  given  him,  nor  seeks  to  pervert  it  by  false  logic  and  time-serving  philosophy — who 
is  bold,  and  brave,  and  gentle,  and  kind,  stooping  on  the  earth  to  none  but  the  .weak  and  helpless 
— who  knows  no  other  bonds  but  those  of  honour  and  affection — the  protector  of  the  feeble,  and 
the  guardian  of  justice  and  honesty — too  noble  for  a tyrant,  too  generous  to  be  selfish — a man 
realising  the  intentions  of  the  Creator,  and  worthy  the  glorious  gifts  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
is  a chivalrous  savage  for  you  ! Oh,  it  is  a good  joke  : I have  been  in  love  with  such  one  from 
the  age  of  ten  years,  when  I formed  my  first  conception  of  an  ideal  man  from  Scott  and  Cowper. 
I need  not  say  how  much  I have  had  to  unlearn  those  days  ; still  I think  over  refinement,  and  the 
conventional  trammels  of  etiquette,  and  over  scrupulously  d’etre  eomme  ilfautj  checks  many  a 
bright  idea  and  generous  impulse,  whilst  I fear  it  is  no  preventative  to  secret  evil,  for  whilst  the 
outward  form  is  maintained  with  rigidity,  the  reality  is  despised  ; so,  if  you're  savage,  so  you  shall 
remain  for  me,” 

Counsel  also  read  the  following : — 

“ This  time  last  Saturday  night  Carlo  mio  was  our  second  steamer  scene.  God  grant  the  third 
be  not  far  jdistant— and  the  comsummation  of  all.  What  a most  eccentric  phenomenon  that  our 
destiny  should  hang  by  a steamboat.  Did  I go  to  sleep  and  dream  it — that  you  watched  over  me 
aU  night,  for  in  the  grey  dawn  1 woke  and  thought  1 saw  you  ? Nay,  more ! Or  did  you  wake 
me  as  did  Diana  Eudymion  in  the  grove  ? Tilings  have  turned  out  differently  from  what  I anticipated ; 
you  would  never  find  me  now  though  you  hunted  the  world  over  for  me.  I arrived  safely  at  Galata 
— the  goodfieeurs  were  delighted  to  see  me.  Notre  were  much  surprised  and  overjoyed;  she  had 
heard  I was  gone  to  the  Crimea,  and  of  course  had  given  me  up  as  a lost  sheep.  8he  was  very 
afi'ectionate,  we  conversed  for  a little' while,  when  suddenly  a thought  struck  her — (the  clever  little 
thing) — sheguesscdyou  would  know’  where  1 was  coming  to,  and  might  follow  me,  so  she  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh  ma 
chere  enfant,  vous  ncpomeipas  resier  idunimtant ! What  is  the  matter?  I said;  wehavegotthe 
pest  in  die  house,  as  in  all  the  hospitals,  and  I will  not  sacrifice  your  young  life,  you  have  been  so 
devoted,  and  of  whom  we  have  such  great  hopes.  I replied — But  you  know  I don’ t fear  infection  in  the 
least,  and  don’t  care  a fig  for  my  life — ^it  is  a burden  to  me.  1 felt  at  the  moment  that  the  plague 
would  be  a blessing  to  make  a finale.  She  read  my  wretched  thought,  and  said  anxiously — You 
have  given  him  up  ? I wanted  to  say  yes,  but  the  word  seemed  to  choke  me — my  teeth  got  very 
fast  together,  and  I could  not  utter  a syllable.  She  then  sent  for  Le  Pere  Bore,  who  is  the  head 
of  all — a species  of  Jesuit,  who  has  never  ceased  to  endeavour  to  get  an  influence  over  me,  which, 
I suppose,  he  ■will  eventually  succeed  in,  as  he  is  very  clever  and  very  kind  to  me.  To  his  charge 
I was  committed,  and  he  has  placed  me  here  in  a kind  of  little  Eden — the  loveliest  spot  in  the 
world,  shut  in  by  mountains  on  every  side,  except  where  I just  got  a beautiful  peep  of  the 
Bosphorus — such  a delicious  little  nook  never  was,  and  only  wants  somebody  to  make  it  fiaradise. 
Eve  herself  could  not  enjoy  it  alone — but  here  it  is  soUtudono — no  one  but  the  padre,  who,  when 
he  does  lecture  me  is  very  agreeable.  TVhy  should  he  always  be  scolding,  and  yet  ever  so  kind 
and  thoughtful  to  me?  He  is  a very'  superior  man — a good  man,  but  frightfully  strict  and  severe; 
perhaps  he  feels  sorry  for  me,  that  he  takes  so  much  interest  in  me.  Oh,  if  the  Pole  only  knew 
of  my  retreat,  wouldn’t  he  steal  me  away?  I saw  him  for  a minute  only — he  was  under  the 
impression  that  I was  going  to  Monastir,  and  was  much  inclined  to  go,  too — -for  the  shooting,  no 
doubt.  Well,  if  he  goes  now  he  will  miss  his  mark,  I think.  I sleep  under  tne  plaid  every  night 
—it  gives  me  pleasant  dreams,  and  makes  me  so  nappy ; .but  I am  quite  afraid  of  yoiur  being 
■without  it.  How  stupid  of  mo  not  to  think  of  giving  you  mine  to  replace  it.  I do  not  know  in 
the  least  how  I am  to  get  this  to  you,  but  I cannot  help  writing  et  je  guetcrai  pour  une  occasion. 
I shall  alw^s  be  looking  out  for  your  ship.  I fancy  I can  distinguish  artillery  even  at  such  a 
distance.  You  must  pass,  mon petit  nid,  on  your  road  to  Constan.  It  is  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  some  little  way  from  an  old  castle,  and  is  called  Bebek.  Such  lovely  walks,  and 
quiet  nooks  and  comers — such  picturesque  bits  for  sketching,  and  such  a romantic  well  to  drown 
one’s  self  if  necessary.  I am  getting  quite  sanguine  about  the  money  difficulty,  if  you  will  only 
trust  me,  fur  less  than  I have  and  am  willing  to  trust  you  ; I feel  persuaded  I can  manage  it, 
women  have  far  more  ingenuity  and  resource  than  men.  I have  written  to  my  sister  all  about  i‘, 
and  I am  sure  she  will  find  a way  out  of  the  labyrinth  for  us,  when  she  finds  that  I will  not  Jo 
alone  ; besides,  by  Mr.  Bellamy’s  last  accounts,  there  is  every  prospect  of  our  doubling  our  iuc-“ie 
in  two  or  three  years.  In  the  mean  time.  Alcide,  who  was  here  still  when  I arrived,  offere- 
£100  a year,  if  1 would  go  with  him  and  be  his  secretary,  write  his  despatches,  and  read  P 
IJlue  Book.  This  occupation  would  just  suit  me,  and  there  1 should  not  be  able  to  spend 
Now,  supposing  you  break  through  your  bond  with  your  undo,  which  he  has  no  mora'”^|ji(j 
impose  upon  you,  for  it’s  tantamount  to  placing  you  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  any  just-“'y'Jouf 
pronounce  it  unrightoous  and  iniquitous,  and  the  non-fulfilment  can  leave  no  stain  on.  ” 
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or  conscienco.  Nevertheless,  you  are  bound  to  pay  your  just  debt  to  him,  which  we  could  do  m 
time.  I suppose  there  would  be  the  original  debt,  the  yearly  premium  on  the  life  policy,  and  the 
interest  on  the  premium.  The  policy  ooRild  be  sold,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  keep  it  j and  had  this 
been  done  before  the  peace  would  have  brought  much  more.  We  could  soon  pay  the  original  debt 
— and  surely  be  would  wait  a littlo,  and  not  proceed  to  extremities  ? But  even  in  that  ease  j^ou 
would  only  have  to  keep  out  of  the  country — they  would  stop  your  pay.  I should  go  and  live  with 
my  friends,  and  require  nofmids.  After  all  it  would  come  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  whether  you 
lived  on  your  own  and  gave  up  mine,  or  lived  on  mine  and  gave  up  your  own ; both  would  entail 
temporary  separation ; but  I would  teach  you  to  trust  me,  and  then  we  should  not  be  too  unhappy. 
That  you  will  think  seriously  of  this  I know ; but  I want  to  ask  you.  Carlo  mio,  in  the  name  of 
the  few,  short,  happy  hours  we  have  spent  together,  to  make  me  the  confidante  of  your  thoughts, 
as  you  would  were  I asses  heureuse  to  be  near  enough  to  read  in  your  heart.  Then  you  have 
appeared  to  be  frank  enough,  and  the  delight  of  sympathy  is  to  share  everything,  good  or  bad,  and 
as  I know  the  length,  depth,  and  breadth  of  your  wiskedness  now,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  losing 
my  good  opinion — comprenez  vous  ? To-day  I have  been  running  about,  and  have  found  the  bank 
of  vioUltcs  you  were  sighing  for  the  other  night  entirely  closed  in  by  verdure ; it  overhangs  the 
sea,  impervious  to  human  eye  or  ear ; only  the  nightingale  above  would  melodise  our  thoughts, 
too  deep  and  sacred  for  mortal  words  to  tell.  I send  you  some  of  the  violets  charged  with  much 
that  you  might  that  you  might  claim,  if  in  their  native  bower ; ne  quanto  Jludi  ha  il  mare  im  tanto 
bad  had  arresti  viene  tortto  a prato.  I cannot  at  all  imagine  by  what  strange  transaction  you 
have  an  ived  at  your  present  state  of  feeling  towards  me.  It  is  the  very  last  that  I should  ever 
have  contemplated  inspiring,  and  so  opposite  to  my  idealisation  of  you.  The  glimpse  you  had  of 
me  four  years  ago  could  not  have  produced  such  an  effect ; or  supposing  it  did  so,  it  must  have 
long  since  died  a natural  death.  Our  correspondence  ought  to  have  generated  in  you,  as  in 
me,  esteem,  admiration,  affectionate  trust,  and  confidence — idealised  ethereal  love — a love  to  live  or 
to  die  for — a little  Platonic  at  first,  hut  finally  becoming  the  elixir  par  excellence  of  life.  You 
might  be  in  love  with  a Turkess,  instead  of  an  over  spiritualised  Englishwoman.  I could  easily 
tomprehend  that  great  external  attractions  might  have  operated  on  your  sense  of  the  beautiful,  &e.; 
and  ^eing  of  an  inflammable  temperament  (which,  in  spite  of  your  apparent  coldness  and  stoicism, 
I think  you  must  be)  you  might  take  fire.  But  nature  has  not  endowed  me  with  a single  physical 
beauty  calculated  to  excite  such  sentiment.  I have  not  a feature  that  will  bear  inspection — ^no 
eyes,  but  when  the  soul  speaks  through  them — and  no  one  could  ever  look  at  me  a second  time,  were  it 
not  for  the  contents,  not  the  casket  itself.  On  this  I rely,  not  only  to  gain  (if  I have  a chance) 
but  to  keep  your  affections.  However,  by  this  time,  you  have  no  doubt  come  to  your  more  sober 
senses,  and  I must  forgive  you  your  madness  and  folly  this  time,  aye,  a thousand  times,  if  neces- 
sary, but  you  must,  you  ivill  eventually,  become  all  my  heart’s  desire.  The  strongest  and  most 
promment  point  of  my  character  is  the  extreme  tenacity  of  purpose — and  I may  say  the  incapacity 
to  relinqui^  an  object  once  fairly  sought.  No  obstacle  daunts — -no  sacrifice  appals  me — ^no  means, 
however  trivial,  escape  me,  and  struggle  only  augments  my  courage.  "When  animated  by  one 
idea,  I can  win  my  way  with  any  one,  ancl  have,  under  these  circumstances,  made  the  most 
unpromising  people  do  the  most  unlikely  things-  but  it  is  seldom  I get  roused  to  this  energy — I 
am  usually  very  quiet  and  harmless,  and  too  yielding.  When  you  write  me,  will  you  je  f emprie 
write  from  your  heart,  and  not  those  indifferent  icicle  letters  which  have  cost  me  such  bitter 
moments,  and  utterly  failed  in  then-  purpose  of  alienating  me.  I (jan  never  feel  indifferently  towards 
you,%a  you  might  as  well  be  a little  kind,  and  now  you  have  betrayed  yourself  too  far,  ever  to  think 
t again.  Will  you  ever  have  patience  to  wade  through  all  this?  I lost  my  knife  in 

Crimea,  and  cannot  mend  my  pen.  Your  letters  are  unfortunate  love  tokens.” 

The  witness,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  — Major  Yolverton  came  to  visit  me  at  the  convent  and 
hospital  at  Galata,  and  proposed  for  me.  I said  I would  not  be  married  until  after  the  war.  That 
unta  that  time  I would  remain  with  the  nuns.  He  kissed  me  on  that  occasion.  That  was  the  second 
Mcasion  on  which  we  met.  When  I went  to  the  camp  I had  no  intention  of  seeing  the  defendant. 
1 was  there  about  fourteen  days  before  he  saw  me.  He  was  invited  by  General  Straubeuzie.  I had 
mlormed  Mrs.  Strap benzio  that  I was  engaged  to  him.  We  could  see  the  defendant’s  hut  from 
General  Straubenzie’s  quarters.  Mrs.  Straubenzie  was  anxious  to  forward  my  views.  The  defen- 
aantcamc  almost  every  day.  Whilst  we  were  there  he  asked  me  how  I should  like  to  bean 
omcer  s wife,  and  hvo  as  Airs.  Straubenzie  did.  I said  I should  rather  like  it.  He  said  one 
ay  that  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  could  not  marry  unless  he  found  a lady  to  pay  his  debts, 
ae  said  he  was  a few  thousand  pounds  in  debt.  I said  I had  only  my  income  of  £200 
a year,  and  he  said  he  would  remain  single  until  something  favourable  occurred,  and  that 
mo  'wo ^ .9  same  to  him,  and  he  said  he  would  not  pledge 


fhtV  no  chance  of  retrieving  his  difficulties,  ilo  took  an  affootiomite  leave  of  hie  on 

boiioo  o afterwards  several  times,  and  said  he  could  not  keep  away  from  the  general’s 

that  L • T frZ.  proposed  a secret  marriage,  and  I refused.  I will  swear 

tnai  he  never  said — “ There  is  one  wnrd_  »ntl  tlmt  ia  ‘ mni-i.mn.o  ’ ...i.mU 


between  us, 
of  the  vessel 


'''’ord,  ami  that  is  ‘ marriage  ’ which  must  never  I 
. When  leaving  General  Straubenzie’s,  Gaptain  Yelvorton  asked  me  to  go 
and  get  married  in  the  Greek  cbnreb,  wlnnh  im  noini-na  nm 


be  mentioned 
on  shore  out 
l^^ext  moniing  I 


awoke  in  m d rn^rricd  in  the  Greek  church,  which  lie  pointed  out  to  me. 

■loainir  Suddenly.  Iho  vessel  was  about  to  start  as  1 awoke.  I saw  the  door  of  my  cabin 

of  ™®  Ciat  means  of  taking  a last  farewell  of  me 

'nt  down^nT'  ^ plaid  from  him  wlieii  I wont  on  board  on  that  oocasi 


I did 

. - » . - occasion.  He 

knees  several  times,  iinjiloring  me  to  go  on  shore  with  him,  and  each  time  a 
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sailor  came  the  way  and  lie  had  to  get  up.  No  act  of  any  improper  character  took  place  on  that 
occasion.  1 never  aslied  Mrs.  Straubenzie  what  the  defendant’s  religion  was.  My  impression  was 
that  ho  was  a CalhoHc.  I first  conceived  that  idea  in  Naples.  After  he  had  told  me  himself  he  was  a 
Catholic,  I had  no  doubt  about  it.  Previously  I had  no  distinct  idea  what  he  was.  The  period 
when  he  told  me  he  was  a Catholic  was  in  1857,  in  Edinburgh.  I did  not  tell  the  Eev.  Mr.  M^onev 
he  was  a Protestant. 

Did  you  ever  tell  the  Kov.  Mr.  Mooney  at  Rostrevor  that  Major  Yelverton  was  a Protestant  ? No. 

Now,  I put  it  to  you,  did  you  ever  tell  him  so  under  the  seal  of  confession,  (great  expression  of 
disapprobation  and  hisses  and  groans  in  which  nearly  every  person  present  appeared  to  join). 

Serjeant  Sullivan — That  is  a most  extraordinary  question.  We  said  we  would  produce  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mooney. 

The  Chief  Justice — She  may  decline  to  answer  it ; but  she  is  at  liberty  to  answer  if  she  pleases. 

Witness — I will  answer  the  question  if  your  lordship  wishes. 

Chief  Justice — I have  no  wish  on  the  subject.  You  may  answer  ifif  you  please, 

Mr.  Brewster  pressed  the  question. 

Serjeant  Sullivan — The  question  is  now  pressed,  my  lord.  I will  release  the  seal  as  far  as 
I can. 

Witness — I have  no  objection  to  answer  the  question.  I never  did  say  so,  in  confession  or 
otherwise.  (Here  there  wa.s  a loud  and  prolonged  applause  in  court). 

Mr.  Brewster — Well,  my  lord,  if  this  a court  of  justice — 

Serjeant  Sullivan — But  when  such  a question  as  that  is  put — 

Chief  Justice — I confess  I have  never  before  heard  that  question  put. 

Mr,  Brewster — I admit  that ; but  in  a desperate  case — 

Chief  Justice — It  may  be  a desperate  case  ; but  I never  heard  such  a question  put. 

Mr.  Brewster — I would  not  ask  such  a question  of  a clergyman. 

Chief  Justice — If  a clergyman  is  asked  what  was  told  him  under  the  seal  of  confession,  the 
rule  is  that  he  is  not  pressed  if  he  declines  to  answer ; and  I think  the  same  rule  applies  to 
penitents. 

The  Witness  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brewster,  said — Mrs.  Straubenzie  was  very  much  attached  to  me; 
but  I do  not  think  she  lilced  Major  Yelverton.  I wrote  in  one  of  my  letters,  that  she  was 
disappointed  at  his  “ not  coming  to  the  finale  ” — that  means  that  I was  not  married.  I was 
not  married  because  1 did  not  accept  his  proposal  to  get  married  in  the  Greek  Church  at 
Balaklava. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  case  was  adjourned.  The  cro^s-examination  occupied 
nearly  six  hours,  and  had  not  nearly  terminated,  Mr.  Brewster  stated,  when  the  court  I'ose  at 
half- past  five. 

The  witness,  during  the  long  period  she  was  answering  the  questions  of  the  counsel  preserved 
a demeanour  which  excited  for  her  the  liveliest  interest  of  the  crowded  audience.  When  counsel 
read  the  passage  from  one  of  her  letters  discribing  “the  chivalrous  savage,”  loud  applause  was 
evoked,  and  on  several  other  occasions,  passages  read  from  her  letters  caused  audible  expressions 
cf  approbation.  Outside  the  court  a large  crowd  collected  to  catch  a glimpse  at  the  lady  as 
she  came  forth,  and  when  she  did  they  gave  expression  to  their  feelings  in  bursts  of  cheering, 
which  were  repeated  several  times,  until  she  drove  away  in  her  carriage. 


THIRD  DAY. 

The  trial  of  this  extraordinary  case  was  res\imed  on  Saturday,  at  eleven  o’clock.  The  interest 
felt  in  the  case  appeared  to  have  greatly  increased,  and  long  before  the  door  of  the  court  was 
opened  a large  crowd  had  assembled  in  the  hall  outside  waiting  for  admission.  The  moment  the 
door  was  opened  a rush  was  made  into  the  court,  and  the  galleries  and  every  available  space  were 
filled  immediately. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mre.  Yelverton  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Brewster,  Q.C. — I cannot  tell  at 
what  time  the  troops  left  the  Crimea  ; by  my  letter,  written  in  July,  I find  that  the  troops  ^yere 
then  gone.  Major  Yelverton  had  asked  me  to  wait  three  months  for  him,  and  that  he  would  join 
me  at  Belbec,  on  his  way  to  England ; it  was  not  decided  whether  he  was  to  come  with  the  troops 
or  alone ; he  said  he  could  take  me  as  his  sister  to  Monastir,  where  Alcide  was.  1 do  not  know 
whose  plan  tliis  was — it  was  talked  over  between  us. 

Counsel  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Major  Yelverton  : — 

“ Cara  Theresa  mia — The  fraternal  scheme  was  a physical  impossibility.  I dreamt  it,  and 
waking,  found  that  the  chivalry  w'as  not  departed,  but  superseded.  Therefore,  as  I could  not  be 
what  you  wished,  I determined  not  to  persist  or  continue  in  a course  which  must  end  either  in 
converting  me  into  a modern  Tantalus  (reading  woman  for  water,  and  thereby  making  the 
necessary  stej>  from  the  sublime),  or,  but  1 need  not  (repeat),  (cut  or  turn  off)  the  alternative;  so 
much  for  cause  ; the  effect  is  that  I am  hero ; having  come  (cut  off)  via  (Jdossa  and  the  Danube. 
Pray  write  if  lean  be  any  use  to  you  at  a distance,  or  if  it  afford  you  any  satisfaction  to  express 
your  thoughts. 
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A7itues3— There  has  boon  a passage  torn  out  in  that  letter,  but  not  by  me.  I don’t  know 
wliother  it  was  torn  out  when  I gave  it  to  the  Trocui'ator  Fiscal  for  the  case  in  Scotland. 

Counsel  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Major  Telverton  to  the  witness 

“ Cara  Theresa  mia I came  by  the  Danube.  I wrote  to  you  from  Yienna.  One  letter  of  yours, 

directed  to  the  Crimea,  reached  me  here,  also  one  directed  to  London.  I hope  you  received_  mine 
from  Vienna.  I am  sorry  I made  a false  promise,  though  I meant  fully  to  keep  it  when  it  was 
made  The  Head  became  irresistible,  and  it  was  broken.  Listen  to  the  dialogue  ; — (Brain) — 
■Why  are  you  going?  (Self)— I promised.  (B)— Why  did  you  promise ? (Self)— We  wished 
to  nieet  a^ain.  (B) — What  for  ? To  make  a beginning  to  the  end  or  add  to  the  endless.  (Self)— 
For  my  part  the  former.  (B) — Fool,  then  the  end  will  be  all  of  your  making.  (Self) — True,  if 
there  be  one.  (B)— That  must  not  be.  (Self)— No,  I’ll  go  by  the  Danube  or  Moscow.  (B) — 
A steamer  goes  to  Odessa  to-morrow.  (Self)— H’m,  a steamer  to  Odessa  to-morrow.  So  you  see, 
Carissima,  I cannot  go  more  than  half  way,  and  if  any  force,  odylio  or  magnetic,  pull  you  the 
other  half  we  shall  meet ; if  not,  not.  None  of  your  letters  showed  such  a force  when  I was^t  the 
Crimea.  Your  own  actions  there  did  not  show  it,  and  therefore  I went  the  other  way.  If  I 
understand  your  last  letter  to  London  right,  we  may  meet  again.  I shall  be  in  or  close  to  London 
about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  and  tolerably  free.  Write  what  you  wish; 
you  cannot  read  this  without  knowing  what  I do.  Where  two  opposing  forces  act,  there  must  be  a 
vibration  ; but  that  is  not  aberration  of  mind,  only  fluctuation  of  the  current  purpose.  I now  know 
mine.  Oiro}imstances,  will,  and  inclination  have  determined  its  direction.  Try  and  know  yours, 
and  communicate  it;  and  then  if  there  he  an  end  we  shall  see  it.  I purposely  avoid  now,  as 
much  as  I can,  any  attempt  to  influence  your  decision.  Let  them  persuade  you  to  go  the  other- 
way,  if  they-  can  convince  you.  May  you  be  happy.  A.ddio  Penso  a te.  “ Carlo. 

“ Miltown,  near  Dublin,  August  16th.” 

The  rvitness  gave  the  following  e.xplanation ; — The  promise  which  he  made  was  to  come  to 
meet  me  and  to  make  arrangements  for  our  marriage.  I don’t  remember  when  or  wherel 
received  that  letter.  The  expression  in  the  letter  to  make  “a  beginning  of  an  end”  meant  to 
make  an  end  of  the  correspondence  that  had  subsisted  between  us  for  some  time,  and  to  begin  a 
new  life  by  our  marriage.  Ho  says  his  heart’s  wish  was  to  begin  a new  life — that  is,  to  begin  the 
end.  The  metaphorical  conversation  in  his  letter  refers  to  this  ; he  says  his  brain  told  him  to  be 
prudent  and  not  to  marry,  whilst  his  heart  and  soul  attracted  him  to  me ; Anally  the  brain 
triumphed.  He  goes  by  the  Danube,  and  says — ” if  force  pull  you  half  way,  then  we  shall  meet” 
— that  was  an  intimation  to  me  that  if  I agreed  to  a secret  marriage  we  should  meet  and  be  nnited. 
He  tells  me  also  where  I will  find  and  meet  him  in  September,  if  I chose.  “Write  what  you 
wish,”  he  says ; “ you  cannot  read  this  without  knowing  what  I do”  ; what  he  wished  was  to  make 
a beginning  of  the  end — that  is,  to  begin  our  married  life.  Whilst.  I was  at  Belbec,  I heard  a 
report  that  he  had  gone  by  the  Danube. 

Counsel  next  read  the  following  letter  written  by  the  witness  to  the  defendant : 

“Caro  mio  Carlo — Y’ou  ask  me  to  write  what  I wish  ! Could  anything  be  so  tantalizing? 
Have  you  not  made  me  endure  the  torments  of  Tantalus  over  and  over  again  ? Have  I not 
expressed  to  you  that  I had  but  one  wish — that  if  you  would  gratify  that  one  I would  never 
trouble  you  to  all  time  and  eternity  with  another,  “ only  to  see  you  once.”  You  know  all  about 
that  Odessa,  &c.,  &c.  Again  I repeat  the  wish,  it  is  the  only  one  that  actuates  me — it  has  been 
disappointed,  but  not  given  up — it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  give  a thing  up,  but  I this  time  propose 
milder  conditions.  A’our  comparing  yourself  and  your  lukewarm  feelings  to  the  ardent  flame  and 
consequent  misery  of  Tantalus  is  rather  a good  joke.  All  I wish  from  you  now  is  your  exact 
address,  where  you  are  to  be  quartered,  and  the  sort  of  house  you  are  living  in,  that  I may 
not  go  hunting  a whole  town  over  for  you,  and  committing  inconvenient  blunders.  You 
tell  ine  that  circumstances  and  inclination  htive  decided  your  course.  I had  hitherto  lulled 
niyself  in  the  happy  delusion  that  it  was  the  former  alone  which  had  dominated.  I believe  that 
inclination  inclined  to,  not  from  me.  Oh,  when  will  you  learn  to  consider  me  as  something  more 
impressionable  than  adamant  ? M hen  will  you  feel  tliat  you  have  entangled  your  fingers  in  the 
vIluI  threads  of  my  existence,  and  that  it  is  wanton  cruelty  to  keep  pulling  them  a tort  and  a 
travel's,  winding  mo  up  to  a third  heaven  or  suddenly  letting  me  down  to  To  phot  ? You  know 
perfectly  well  that  be  my  resolution  what  it  may  I cannot  execute  it  if  you  oppose  it.  T^ou  knew 
I should  not  succeed  in  gfctting  into  the  convoni — you  do  know  that  you  have  striven  to  gain  an 
ascendency  over  me— that  you  have  infatuated,  enthralled,  bewitched,  maddened  me — that  I have 
no  inore  command  over  myself — that  I may  struggle  aud  writhef  weep  and  praj-,  and  play  “ such 
pranks  before  hijh  Heaven  as  make  the  angels  weep”  in  vain,  m vain;  and  now  that  your 
tuumph  IS  complete-— and  that  you  have  obtained  boundless  empire  over  me,  are  you  satisfied  ? 

as  tliiit  all  you  desired?  If  so,  you  may  rest  upon  your  oars,  cut  the  strings,  lot  me  go  adrift, 
quia  })!  oacst,  where  I find  anchor  again.  Never  can  I meet  with  a more  reckless  steersman,  than 
ine  one  who  would  bongre  malgrc  possess  himself  of  my  helm.  Ferliaps  by  some  fatal  attraction 
ft  around  your  bark — heed  mo  not — I shall  die  some  day,  or  bo  swallowed 

up  y the  sharks.  If  for  yourself  you  have  any  definite  wisheswith  regard  to  mo',  one  desire  might 
avi.  (.(■)!  tulfillcd  \vliieh  would  have  been  a gleam  of  sunshine  on  my  dismal  life,  and  would  not 
avo  in  crlered  with  your  liberty,  present  position,  or  future  prospocts  ; but  unfortunately  my 
marvellous  and  ingenious  discovery  was  of  no  avail — time  is  past,  tind  you  do  not  love  me  as  you 
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•ould  loTCj  as  I have  dreamt  of  being  loved,  and  still  even  that  thought  does  not  cure  me.  Life’s 
torrent  boiling,  toiling,  goes  rushing  on — scenes  and  people  glide  before  me  like  a jinnorama. 
I have  nothing  in  common  with  them,  they  are  an  empty  pageant.  I am  possessed  with  but  one 
feeling,  one  thought,  one  desire.  I cannot  live  without  the  performance  of  it.  I cannot  die  until 
it  is  accomplished.  You  tell  me  to  discover  my  tendency — it  has  been  manifest  to  me,  but  has  ever 
been  frustrated  by  you.  My  kismet  at  present  is  to  float  around  you  in  ambient  air — to  hover  near 
YOU  unfelt,  unseen,  to  rehearse  Diana  and  Endymion — to  kiss  the  closed  eyes  of  one  who  slumber- 
ing lies  as,  sleeping  in  the  gi-ove,  he  dreamt  not  of  her  love  ! but  your  waking  sight  will  not  behold 
me,  because  it  is  only  love  that  can  penetrate  through  every  disguise,  and  you  feel  but  apathy,  you 
say,  and  have  proved  it.  Oh ! the  very  thought  makes  my  heart  leap — some  few  moments  of 
happiness  will  at  least  be  mine — there  can  be  no  harm  in  breathing  the  same  air,  in  viewing  the 
same  scenes,  in  treading  in  your  footsteps,  in  haunting  you  like  a shadow,  and  clinging  around  your 
heart  insensibly,  for  you  must  not  feel  me.  You  have  placed  3,000  miles  between  us — appear 
before  you  again  I dare  not ; and  though  to  touch  yon  will  be  a most  fearful  temptation,  yet  it 
must  be  resisted,  for  jmur  odic  force  to  me  is  like  opium  to  the  dervish,  the  more  dangerous  it 
becomes  the  more  sweet ; but  I will  be  content  with  half — to  look  only — and  this  will  repay  me  for 
my  desolate,  lonely  life,  and  e.vclusion  from  the  sympathy  of  those  who  love  me  ; but  couU  qui 
eoute,  I must  do  it.  Through  forest  I’ll  follow,  and  where  the  sea  flows — through  dangers,  through 
whole  legions  of  foes — with  no  hope,  no  home,  no  refuge  on  earth  but  that  ill-requited  love. 
Perhaps  now  you  -will  reproach  me  with  expressing  too  much  what  I feel.  It  would  be  quite  as 
consistent  as  your  complaining  of  my  want  of  magnetic  attraction  when  in  the  Crimea.-  It  is  use- 
less to  tell  you  what  attracted  me  to  the  Crimea  at  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to  death.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  recapitulating  what  secret  instinct  pointed  out  to  me  your  little  hut — how  in  spirit  I begged 
and  prayed  to  be  let  in  for  mercy’s  sake,  for  pity’s  sake.  No,  you  were  invulnerable  for  a whol 
fortnight;  you  resisted  the  small  plaintive  voice,  and  you  must  recollect.  Carlo  mio,  that  one  sad 
morning,  forcibly  withdrawing  your  hand  from  me  when  my  heart  was  bursting  with  love  and 
grief — and  the  touch  of  that  hand  was  my  only  strength  through  that  fearful  trial,  when  with  one 
fell  swoop  you  tore  down  the  cherished  dream  of  my  life.  Did  1 murmur  at  my  fate  whilst  your 
love  sustained  me.  but  w'hen  j'ou  threatened  and  punished  me  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  ' Oh, 
Carlo  mio,  it  is  no  use  thinking  of  all  this  ; no  use  telling  you ; you  know  it  all,  and  would  at  any 
time  repeat  it,  and  had  you  done  ten  times  as  bad  I should  forgive  you  ; for  I cannot  be  angry,  or 
tease  to  love  you  for  a minute.  But  I must  try  not  to  let  you  drive  me  quite  mad,  so  I must  keep 
out  of  your  way — not  that  I cannot  trust  you,  or  that  I think  the  fraternal  scheme  infeasible.  You 
have  never  given  me  any  proof  of  violent  attraction,  neither  is  there  in  me  beauty  or  fascination 
(which  is  worse)  to  be  very  dangerous.  I am  very  sceptical,  I must  OAvn,  upon  that  point ; but  I 
do  fear,  and  have  a wholesome  dread  of  cold  words  and  looks  of  freezing  indilferenoe,  besides  being 
just  possible  that  you  would  reproach  me  for  having  come.  Comprenez  -eous  ? Qmnd  un  homme 
commince  a raisonner  il  cesse  de  sentir.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I am  perfectly  wretched,  body 
and  mind.  Whether  it  is  fatigue  1 underwent  last  year,  or  anxiety  this,  I don’t  know — no  one  can 
tell  what  to  do  with  me.  ‘ Doctor,  cans’t  thou  minister  to  a mind  diseased  }’  I'  am  crazy  for  want 
of  sympathy.  I have  never  heard  from  either  of  my  sisters  since  you  ■^vrote  to  one,  and  1 have  not 
had  the  courage  to  tell  them  of  my  weakness,  in  not  being  able  to  give  you  up,  or  the  tenacity  rvith 
which  I cling  to  my  dream  ; and  they  have  no  idea  what  has  become  of  me,  nor  have  they  made 
any  inquiry.  You  eould  comfort  me  with  a word  of  kindness,  and  you  refuse  it.  God,  too,  must 
have  abandoned  me,  or  I never  could  feel  so  utterly  desolate— ate.  “ Thbrbsa.” 

^e  \vitnes8  made  the  following  observations  respecting  the  above  letter  : — At  the  time  I wrote 
this  letter  I was  labouring  under  an  intermittent  fever,  and  w-as  very  ill  in  body  as  well  as  in 
mind.  My  sister  had  told  me  that  if  the  marriage  were  not  to  take  place  I must  give  Yelverton 
and  I had  not  courage  to  tell  her  that  I could  not  give  him'  up.  The  previous  letter  of 
Yelverton,  in  ’63,  was  a very  cold  way  of  expressing  what  he  did  wish.  That  was  the  letter  in 
which  he  told  me  he  would  be  tolerably  free  in  October ; and  then  I told  him  in  my  letter  that  I 
had  but  one  wish,  and  that  was  to  see  him.  I had  got  a feeling  that  I must  see  him  again  onee — 
that  I could  not  give  him  up  until  I had  seen  him  again  once — that  there  should  be  a last  chance 
to  see  if  there  was  any  arrangement  that  we  could  make  that  would  be  suitable  to  us  both.  There- 
fore, I wished  him  to  give  me  his  exact  address,  that  I might  go  to  the  place  and  look  at  him — 
only  to  see  hini.  I did  not  even  intend  to  speak  to  him.  I merely  intended  to  look  at  him.  1 
thought  he  might  speak  to  me,  or  that  possibly  something  might  be  brought  about,  but  I had  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  more  than  is  strictly  mentioned  in  that  letter.  If  ho  had  said  he  could 
not  marry  me,  I would  have  gone  into  a convent ; but  he  does  not  say  so— he  leaves  the  matter  in 
a vague  state,  in  an  indefinite  way,  that  I did  not  know  whether  he  meant  to  mafry  me  or  not.  If 
he  would  have  decided  and  said  we  must  part  for  ever,  then  I would  at  once  go  into  a convent ; but 
until  he  said  these  xj^ords  I did  not  feel  courage  to  do  so.  Therefore,  all  those  expressions  in  my 
letter  that  “ I may  struggle,  writhe,  weep  and  play  such  pranks  before  high  Heaven  as  to  make 
the  angels  weep-— in  vain,  in  vain.”  The  expression  in  my  letter,  that  if  he  had  any  definite 
wishes  with  regard  to  me,  a gleam  of  sunshine  would  have  come  across  my  dreary  life — alluded  to 
this.  I had  been  living  previously  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Borey.  I had  told  him  tlie  whole  of 
my  affair  with  Yelverton  on  the  occasion  when  the  letter  was  opened  and  sent  to  the  Superior,  and 
he  knew  all  my  feelings  on  the  subject.  Tlie  bishop  said  I must  either  decide  to  marry  him  or  ts 
become  a sister — that  there  was  no  alternative  for  me,  and  he  said  if  I really  decided  to  marry 
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Yelverton,  and  if  lie  cam.0  to  Constantinople,  ho  (tlie  biskop)  would  marry  ua  piivately  in  Ms 
chapel,  and  that  after  our  marriage  we  might  either  remam  there  or  part  according  to  urcum- 
stanoes.  The  bishop  said  he  would  keep  the  marriage  secret,  and  would  allow  Yelverton  to  live  in 
a sort  of  seminary  or  college,  that  he  might  make  a retreat  there,  or  return  to  England  as  we 
micht  arrange.  When  I left  Belbec  I went  on  board  Su-  James  Close  s yacht  in  the  Bosphonis. 
There  was  a large  pai-ty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  board.  I left  the  yacht  to  embark  in  a steamer 
for  Alexandria.  I want  from  there  to  Cairo,  up  the  Nile,  and  as  far  as  the  first  cataiuot.  1 was  at 
Thebes  in  E°-ypt.  I don’t  think  we  went  as  far  as  Nubia.  I think  we  joined  the  ship  at  "oset^. 
I oame’back  Si  the  same  ship  in  which  I went.  I think  there  was  some  arrangement  by  which  the 
steamer  was  hired,  not  expressly  for  us,  but  that  it  should  wait  some  time  for  us.  Ihera  were  no- 
persons on  board  but  our  own  party,  which  was  composed  of  about  fifteen.  There  was  a Mr.  bneMS 
of  the  party.  He  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage  during  that  trip.  He  was  a lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  I known  him  before  I went  to  the  Crimea.  Mr.  Gisborne  was  also  amongst  the 

party.  He  was  a private  gentleman.  I cannot  remember  the  names  of  any  others  who  were  of 

Mr.  Brewster  read  a letter  from  the  witness  to  Major  Yelv^erton,  containing  the  following 
passages  ; — “Every  day  Carlo  seems  to  sink  deeper  into  the  mystic  future  to  which  I never  see  an 
end  until  it  makes  an  encj  of  me.  Must  I go  wandering  over  the  world  to  search  him  there  . 

♦ H ever  you  did  anything  charitable,  do  it  now  and  send  me  three  lines  of  address  in  pity. 
My  letters  disappeared  between  this  and  the  Pyramids.  I hope  some  of  the  Arabs  may  get  them, 
that  they  may  never  be  read.  My  sister  is  in  a dreadful  way,  and  I dare  not  go  near  her.  The 
interpretation  of  your  note  is  deeply  grieving  to  me  * * I have  only  one  wish,  to  see  you  ; is 

this  to  be  gratified  now  or  at  any  other  time  ? * * You  need  not  see  me  if  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  you.’’  • . -j  1 j. 

The  witness  in  explanation  said — My  sister  spoke  very  severely  of  him  and  said  he  was  not 
straightforward.  The  letters  were  lost  in  a carpet  bag.  I think  it  was  Mr.  Grisborne  who  recovered 
them  for  mo.  I got  them  hack  in  the  same  bag  in  which  they  were.  It  was  returned  to  me 
unlocked.  I missed  them  in  Malta,  when  I was  in  the  Sybille,  Mr.  Closa’s  yacht. 

Mr.  Brewster  read  another  letter  from  the  witness  : — 


“Sybille  Tacht,  Valetta. 

“ One  whole  month  I have  spent  hunting  Malta  for  news  without  success.  I have  tried  every- 
thing and  everybody,  but  you  are  out  of  the  pale  of  human  information.  I linow  hy  heart  the 
Army  List,  but  there  is  nothing  satisfactory  there.  Artillery  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  rules  of 
arithmetic.  There  is  evidently  nothing  more  to  be  leamt  in  Malta,  so  I must  try  elsewhere. 
Now,  do  you  not  think  in  your  judgment  that  if  he  were  not  a melange  of  the  queerest  material 
that  angels  ever  made  up  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  humans  (they  must,  at  his  creation,  have  been 
trying  a new  invention,  whicb  was  not  answering  their  expectations,  was  given  up  and  only  one 
of  that  sort  was  produced),  he  would  say  at  once,  either  “I  am  quartered  so  and  so,  or  don’t 
trouble  yourself.^’’  This  places  me  very  dreamy,  worse  than  dreamy — it  approaches  within  a 
hair’s  breadth  of  reality  ; he  not  onl}"  haunts  me,  but  I feel  sometimes,  through  my  whole  system, 
a thrill  as  from  a palpable  touch.  About  the  harbours,  at  the  comers  of  every  street,  in  the 
salons,  and  military  aflairs  everywhere,  high  and  low ; a row  of  bright  tiny  buttons  are  ever 
appearing  before  me,  they  messmerisod  me  the  first  time  I ever  saw  them,  and  I do  believe  they 
act  as  small  galvanic  batteries  ; but  my  fate  seems  dawning  upon  me.  I am  ever  to  pursue  a 
shadow — no  reality — a phantasmagoria  luring  me  on.  The  ancients  did  not  know  of  the  Syrens, 
did  they } — dreadlul  to  be  reserved  for  such  a discovery.  The  last  letter  of  August  15  was  a chejf' 
d’  mmre  of  diplomatic  diction ; the  thing  must  be  hut  it  must  come  to  pass,  he  wills  it  so ; yet 
interferes  with  no  one’s  arrangement — ^no  force,  no  persuasion  is  used— nothing — only  it  must  be 
Sophist  that  thou  art.  “I  purposely  refrain  from  influencing  you!”  he  says — how  Idndly 
<M>nsiderate,  when  I can  poither  call  body  or  soul  my  own.  If  I were  tied  up  by  our  hawser,  I 
were  not  half  as  fast  and  firm — hut  it  is  clever  de  separt  n’  cst  pas.  I leave  here  in  the  Stromholi, 
man-of-war,  which  is  to  transport  me  to  Spithead,  I shall  then  go  on  to  the  Marchioness’s,  where 
you  might  send  a note  if  you  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  not  that  you  need  trouble  ; if  you 
can  send  me  any  paper  or  book  witli  it  in,  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Y^ou  can  be  spared 
the  Tantalus,  thougn  I do  not  believe  a word  about  that.  I want  very  much  to  see  if  you  have  cut 
off  vour  moustache,  and  I have  got  a glass  in  which  I can  see  round  the  corner — no  Irishism.  I 
vhiui  you  would  be  a little  more  generous  towards  mo,  and  lot  me  confide  in  you  implicity — not  to 
oblige  me  to  keep  certain  thoughts  and  foelings  in  petto.  I am  so  situated  now  in  the  game,  that 
you  are  the  only  person  to  whom,  as  the  law  says,  1 can  speak  the  truth  and  the  whole  ti'uth.  Do 
not  forbid  mo  anything.  You,  on  your  part,  ought  to  ho  man  enough  to  resist  when  neoossary, 
but  you  must  let  me  talk — it  is  a woman’s  privilege,  et  da  vera.  1 only  kuow  one  legitimate  mode 
01  stopping  her  mouth,  and  tliat  you  cannot  practise  by  letter,  Sir.  I obey  you  mono  an  pied  de  la 
Icltre  iMn  de  facto  dt!  voro.  A clever  metaphysical  writer  says  lhat  “some  an.xiet)'^  invigorates 
and  elevates  the  mind,  others  to  dapross”  (nothing  depresses  me  except  the  trial  to  be  reasonable), 
ine  nest  principle  of  iiiteUectual  advancoment  is  that  in  whiah  it  is  moat  active — the  groat  secret 
01  devoloping  the  faculties  i.s  to  give  them  much  to  do — and  much  inducement  to  do  it — all  the 
deepeM  tiunkers  whom  1 linve  conversed  with  have  agreed  in  tliis  axiom — whovo  thoro  is  a 
wm,  Ac.  I say  noUiiiio;  of  what  cii-cuitous  or  irksome  way  this  may  bo  through  trials  and  dangers, 
rocks  ajul  quicksands,  life  must  bcuomo  as  a feather  in  the  balance  where  there  is  an  object  lo  be 
gamed  . ana  what  is  life  without  an  object  ? I for  one  do  not  value  it.  I must  have  inteiiser  joys 
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than  the  mere  fact  of  eating:,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  The  anxiety  I feel  and  the  apparently 
hopeless  position  I have  got  into  only  serve  to  excite  ni}'^  imagination  and  rouse  everv  faculty  of 
my  mind.  I have  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  has  taken  full  and  entire  possession  of  me — 
every  day  it  grows  stronger,  and  who  knows  that  this  event — the  unlooked-for  difficulty — is  the 
very  thing  to  develope  every  resource  of  my  character  which  else  might  have  lain  dormant, 
perhaps  hopeless  dilemma  may  be  the  moral  salvation  of  us  both — for  you,  too,  arc  prone  to  be 
lazy — but  it  you  ever  feel  as  intensely  as  I do  you  will  wake  up,  and  with  such  an  ally  je  rirai  ait 
nez  de  mille  diables ; neither  is  feeling  wanting  in  you,  but  it  is  a mighty  deep  down,  and  like 
gold  ore,  is  difficult  to  bring  to  bring  the  surface  and  ti’anspose  into  practical  use.  In  your 
character  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  latent  power  and  energy  wnich  you  do  not  often 
trouble  yourself  to  bring  forth,  and,  therefore,  your  faculties  are  not  developed  and  strengthened — 
mental  superiority  is  attained  by  work — strength  of  mind  is  power — power  over  yourself — power 
over  those  around  you — power  to  influence  and  control  the  will  of  others  silently  but  irresistibly. 
I never  met  one  so  innately  imbued  with  this  as  you ; I do  not  mean  in  my  own  case  e.xactly,  as 
that  might  possibly  occur  by  accident,  but  no  one  ever  had  such  influence  over  me,  but  I nave 
obseiwed  it  over  others,  and  in  a remarkable  manner.  I wish  still  farther  to  observe  this  process — 
to  see  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried — the  amount  of  superiority  you  might  acquire — in 
fine,  to  see  what  manner  of  man  you  might  become.  Is  love  pride?  Oh,  dear  me,  what  is  the 
use  of  all  this  philosophy  when  you  teaze  me  by  not  letting  me  know  where  you  are  until  you 
have  made  me  quite I must  eventually  find  out,  and  could  now  in  two  seconds  if  I dared 
mention  your  name— but  I have  not  yet  forgotten  Major  Dewar — he  found  out.  I fell  into  another 
man-trap  at  the  Pyramids,  a navy  officer,  he  is  mad,  madder,  madderest.  I feel  so  sorry  for  him, 
tell  me  what  is  tlie  best  way  to  cure  a man,  pray  what  do  you  do — to  become  so  supremely 
indifferent  every  now  and  then,  your’ s is  a sort  of  intermittent  fever.  That  unfortunate  Stuart 
persists  in  making  his  proposal  in  each  letter,  which  is  about  once  a fortnight.”  “Teresa.” 

The  witness,  in  explanation  of  this  letter,  said — I meant  that  the  difficulties  with  which  we  had 
to  contend  must  develope  our  character  and  make  us  superior  to  what  we  should  be  if  there  were 
no  difficulties  to  contend  with.  I considered  he  had  great  power  in  his  (•haracter  which  required 
developing,  and  that  I should  be  the  means  of  doing  so.  In  that  letter  I say  “Is  love  pride?” 
I had  a pride  in  him,  and  I wished  to  see  him  rise  to  the  greatest  power  I knew  he  had  in  him. 
By  the  “man-trap  at  the  Pyramids”  I mearly  mean  that  Mr.  Shears,  to  whom  I alluded,  wished 
to  marry  me.  He  was  so  sure  that  he  could  persuade  me  that  when  we  reached  Malta  he  spoke  to 
a friend  of  his,  and  asked  if  he  could  get  a clergyman  to  marry  us. 

Mr.  Brewster  read  the  following  letter ; — 

“ Stromboli. 

“ Caro  Carlo  mio — Tours  was  just  thrust  into  my  hand  as  the  Stromboli  was  getting  up  her 
anchor — I put  it  in  my  breast  by  way  of  conciliating  it;  but  all  in  vain,  no  coaxing  would  do,  it 
came  out  inexorable,  cold,  cruel  as  ever.  Nor’ -east  again.  I do  not  think  there  is  a man  on 
board  knows  how  to  box  the  compass  so  well  as  you  do — your  letters  run  north,  nor’ -cast,  south-east 
and  south,  due  south  is  warm  and  kind,  but  somehow  or  other  you  often  contrive  to  skip  the  latter 
and  get  round  north-east — which  is  the  worst.  Your  last  but  one  letter  has  brought  me  three  thou- 
sand miles  according  to  your  implied  wish — at  the  end  of  this  journey  and  within  one  step  of  the  goal 
— halt!  you  exclaim.  Now  it  so  happens  that  I cannot  halt  or  stop — must  either  go  forward  or 
recede — there  is  no  medium  course—  no  choice  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis— into  the  yawning  gulph 
of  one  or  the  other  I must  go — a melancholy  fate,  but  it  cannot  be  averted  now — and  if  you  are 
determined  to  yield  me  to  the  latter,  alias  Mue  du  Bac,  you  might  have  saved  me  one  year’s 
misery  by  leaving  me  there  in  my  whitewashed  den — to  return  there  is  but  to  commence  the  whole 
process  oyer  again.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  suppose  that  I wish  to  persuade  or  induce  you  to 
QO  anything  dishonourable  or  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  5’ourself  or  others  on  my  account.  I should 
never  feel  happy  to  be  the  cause  of  misery  to  any  one  voluntarily.  I think  I now  thoroughly 
understand  your  position  and  my  own — you  may  trust  me,  and  had  }’ou  done  so  thoroughly  at  the 
commencement  you  would  have  found  me  worthy'  of  your  confidence.  You  bid  me  take  my 
sister’s  view  of  the  case — firstly,  you  do  not  wish  me  to  go;  secondly,  I can’t;  thirdly,  if  you 
were  a convict  and  going  to  a penal  settlement  I would  go  with  you,  and  if  you  choose  to  get 
hung  I would  stand  under  the  gallows.  Therefore  you  may  be  a diable ; but  it  'is  too  late  to  find 
it  out  now.  If  it  is  on  account  of  disappointment  to  me  that  the  plaid  is  not  to  be  reunited  you 
arc  mistaken — it  is  the  counter  marching  which  distresses  me — to  the  lest  I have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  to  scold  you  is  not  in  my  heart.  Your  name  ivill  never  pass  again) between  myself  and 
sister  or  brother— they  must  give  me  up  in  any  case,  and  must  consider  me  as  one  once  loved  but 
dead.  It  is  bitter  to  give  up  all  those  we  love  and  who  have  ever  proved  themselves  true  friends, 
but  if  there  is  one  left  to  love  me  it  will  compensate  me  for  every  other  ill.  You  say,  “ If  I am 
not  cased  in  ai-mour  beyond  your  strength.”  My  armour,  Carlo  mio,  is  your  strength,  and  mv 
shield  your  affection.  Moreover,  I don’t  want  to  go,  only  to  come;  when  l’  tire  of  you  I will  tell 
you.  You  are  right,  the  dear  dreaming  days  are  over,  but  there  can  be  no  reality  unless  we  are 
together  that  I can  comprehend.  You  know  your  favourite  motto,  “ sara,  sara."  We  are 
just  in  sight  of  land,  after  twenty  days  from  Malta,  blowing  a terrific  gale  all  the  way.  Three 
days  we  lay  rolling  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  one  daj-  going  forward,  the  next  back,  .and  so  on ; it  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  physical  wretchedness,  and  did  not  care  very  much  whether  we  went  down  or 
no.  We  brought  home  the  Clinker,  she  broke  three  cables  as  thick  as  me,  and  an  anchor  chain 
got  away,  and  we  had  to  seek  her.  I feel  like  a chiffon,  do  you  know  what  tliat  is  ? A bit  of 


, washed  out  anything,  ver}'  limp,  useless,  and  good  for  nothing  but  a rubbish  bag.  I hare  been 
, with  you  the  whole  journey.  Did  you  know  it  ? And  will  j'ou  come  to  me  again  to  see  the  new 
year  in  as  you  did  last  }-ear  ? Exactly,  just  the  same — you  know  how  I mean  ; and  w'ill  wait  for 
you  just  before  the  old  year  goes  out—  and  I am  about  to  work  some  spell  with  the  half  plaid  that 
will  ensure  its  being  made  one  before  we  see  another  new  year  in  together.  It  is  no  use  our  writing 
any  longer.  I quote  your  own  words,  “The  next  act  cannot  be  written,  it  must  be  played  out, 
and  the  actors  must  e’en  make  the  best  of  it.”  Besides,  what  on  earth  are  we  to  write  about  ? 
You  will  not  write  what  you  feel,  neither  will  you  let  me.  By  the  way,  the  letters  arc  come  bach 
again  ! What  do  you  think  of  that  omen  ? They  had  got  to  Gibraltar.  I prayed  to  St.  Antony, 
and  you  know  he  always  patronised  us  and  connived  at  our  getting  together ; he  it  was  who  helped 
us  to  find  each  other  in  the  dark  that  first  night,  who  made  me  want  letters  posting  in  ISlalta  ; he 
who  made  somebody  find  out  that  dark  hole  in  Galata;  who  made  the  general’s  hut  have  a peculiar 
attraction;  was  it  not  ? We  had  ofl'ended  him  somehow  when  somebody  went  off  by  the  Danube. 
I am  in  the  humour  for  a chat.  I have  never  flirted  a bit  since  I came  on  board  ; but  you  don’t 
like  cross,  and  have  no  more  pMer,  this,  as  you  may  guess,  is  out  of  my  journal.  I shall  go  to 
the  marchioness’s  until  I hear  fi-om  you.  Don’t  forget  New  Year’s  Eve.  Scordati  di  me. 

“ Teresa  . 

“ Monday — Arrived  at  Portsmouth.’’ 

The  witness  in  reference  to  these  passages,  said — Feeling  that  my  sister  had  misunderstood 
I felt  that  there  was  no  use  in  speaking  of  himj  because  when  she  takes  an  idea  she  generally 
adheres  to  it ; therefore,  I had  resolved  not  to  mention  the  subject  agaui  to  her.  W.e  had  divided 
the  plaid — he  taking  one  half,  and  I the  other;  and  I meant,  in  alluding  to  it,  that  I should  make 
^RRgement  by  which  the  plaid  should  bo  joined  before  the  year  was  out. 

* a a letter  from  witness  to  Major  Yelverton,  in  which  she  mentioned  that  she 

was  obliged  to  answer  three  letters  at  once.  And  asked  the  witness  where  were  two  of  the  three 
letters  mentioned,  as  he  found  only  one  letter  from  the  defendant,  in  the  printed  book,  to  which 
the  answer  referred. 

?fri‘  read  the  following  letter  : — 

Conventionality  is  not  the  question  between  us — I dislike  every  shadow  of  it  as  much  as 
yoursclt.  My  whole  life  you  know  has  boon  a protest  against  it ; and  in  my  relations  with  you  it 
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has  ever  yet  been  brought  to  bear  or  wished  for.  It  is  a point  of  power  over  helplessness ; my 
shrinking  from  the  thing  I )-eani  for  is  the  best  proof  that  you  ai-e  exercising  that  power  unmer- 
cifully and  wrong.  A savage  may  force  his  frau  to  thrust  her  hand  into  the  fire  to  prove  her 
obedience,  but  he  is  breaking  the  sacred  laws  of  nature.  Also  you,  in  your  abhorrence  of  social 
discipline,  are  infringing  what  is  simply  natural.  I have  trusted  you  with  the  unbounded  faith 
of  my  nature,  not  even  suspecting  where  you  yourself /tojuc  I should,  but  to  perpetrate  trust ; 
there'must  be  no  playing  upon  words  of  doubtful  meaning — no  mysterious  suppressions  of  the 
truth,  or  cowardly  designs  for  future  evasions.  Oh,  all  this  is  so  abhorrent  to  me.  I do  so  yearn 
for  implicit  confidence  between  us.  I cannot  bear  to  think  ill  of  you ; it  makes  me  quite  crasy  ; 
and  after  all  it  all  comes  of  that  stupid  habit  you  have  of  continually  talldng  evil  of  yourself, 
and  warning  me  and  telling  me  never  to  trust  you.  You  have  so  drilled  it  into  me  that  at  length 
it  has  taken  effect.  Do  tell  me  to  banish  once  and  for  over  this  stufl'  from  my  mind,  that  you 
never  dreamt  of  deceiving  me.” 

The  witness  said  the  “ shrinking  from  that  thing  I yearn  for”  meant  her  rejection  of  a secret 
marriage,  even  although  she  wished  to  be  manied  to  Yelverton. 

Mr.  Brewster  then  read  the  following  letter: — 

(Post-mark.)  January  15th,  1857,  Abergavenny. 

“ Caro  mio  Carlo — You  like  the  laconic.  So  you  told  Mrs.  Van  S.  when  3'ou  answered  her 
note  in  a single  word  ; certainly  you  are  never  diffhse  (although  not  alwin’s  quite  to  the  point). 
That  is  fortunate ; for  I recollect  one  of  mj’  numerous  soubriquets  was  ‘ Mnggy  Chatterum,’  and 

Jou  have  signed  my  charter  to  that  effect.  You  deny  having  any  power  of  diplomacy.  Bravo ! 

know  you  had  not,  and  would  commit  }'ourself  someday  or  other,  and  step  quietly  into  my  little 
net  as  soon  as  I could  prevail  upon  m3'self  to  leave  it  alone,  and  not  keep  twitching  it  about. 
Now  you  told  me  a great  fib,  which  quite  enchants  me ; for  it  proves  I was  right,  and  you  were 
wrong,  and  new  nothing  about  yourself.  I don’t  think  you  really  know  why  you  do  anything, 
except  that  you  cannot  help  it.  It  is  no  earthly  use  your  tr3ing  to  deceive  me — telling  me  that 
you  are  this  and  that.  I don’t  believe  it,  although  I am  prone  to  take  all  you  do  say,  yet  it  leaves 
no  impression,  and  I cannot  act  upon  it  as  I should  were  it  truth,  and  sooner  or  later  I will  find 
you  out.  You  shall  go  on  your  triaWif  you  like,  and  I shall  be  judge  and  jury.  I can  talk  for  a 
fortnight  without  stopping,  and  then  if  you  are  not  tired  you  can  enter  on  3'our  defence.  Now 
are  you  not  afraid,  and  don’t  you  wish  you  bad  said  eamdate  via  or  haidy  ! Now  for  your  last 
letter  but  one,  only  think  of  my  having  to  answer  three  letters  at  once,  and  one  due  south  too  ! 
Carlo  mio,  what  a blessed  state  of  mind  you  must  be  in ; 1 wish  I could  only  arrive  while  the 
wind  lasts.  Oh,  I wish  I could.  I dread  to  find  you  a kind  of  moral  iceberg ; well  if  I do,  that 
is  better  than  nothing,  so  I don’t  grumble,  Let  me  see  if  I can  calculate  by  the  compass  : Nov- 
ember 9th,  wind  S.E. ; December  4th,  S.W. ; and  December  29th,  due  south.  Then  January, 
the  new  year,  did  you  not  go  off  into  a nice,  quiet,  lethargic  sleep  with  the  glad  new  year  Don’t 
you  feel  as  though  you  could  not  help  it,  neither  can  I ? What  is  the  use  of  struggling  against 
one’s  fate,  and  think  the  only  wisdom  is  to  read  it  right  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Well,  I feel 
rather  light-hearted,  if  there  was  not  so  much  fog  to  keep  me  down,  and  a few  undefined  fears 
about  Persia.  Well,  I should  go  to  Kismet.  Bellamy  says  he  will  have  a new  wing  built  to  the 
asylum  for  my  special  benefit.  Why  I came  down  hero  was  because  my  sister  was  too  unwell  to 
come  to  town,  of  course  under  protest,  which  has  been  religiousl3'  kept,  so  much  so  that  Bell, 
speaking  of  your  namesake,  styled  him  “the  man  who  commanded  the  Arrogant.”  They  are 
killing  me  with  kindness,  but  I am  d3dng  with  impatience,  sei  la  ben  venula  is  turning  itself  into 
a thousand  summer  dreams.  Bell  says  1 have  been  wool  gathering  enough  since  here  to  make  a 
scarlet  petticoat  (no  impropriet3'  in  this,  since  they  stalk  abroad  in  open  da3')  I wonder  what 
you  look  like  now,  a civilized  animal,  and  whether  I shall  like  you  as  well,  and  whether 
you’ll  know  me  in  a French  bonnet.  If  you  have  cut  off  the  moustache  I shan’t  want  to  speak 
to  you,  and  retract  all  I said  in  a previous  letter,  about  legitimate  ways,  &c.,  &c.  You  tell 
me  my  best  chance  was  lost  at  Balaklava — good  gracious,  had  I ever  the  shadow  of  a 
chance?  I thought  impossibility  began  and  was  to  end  our  story  about  reclaiming  you, 
soyez  tranquille.  I do  not  intend  undertaking  any  such  Herculean  labour,  besides  which, 
since  your  last  note,  I feel  very  touched  myself;  it  is  an  awful  fact,  but  I alwa3'S  do  so  soon 
as  I am  not  miserable.  I am  afraid  it  requires  the  discipline  of  misfortune  to  prevent  me 
from  becoming  outrageously  mischievous.  Now,  however  bad  3'Ou  were,  you  must  have 
some  redeeming  point,  and  it  is  my  business  to  find  out  that  and  make  the  most  at  it, 
perhaps  1 have  done  qui  sa,  but  it  does  not  and  will  not  come  into  my  head  to  associate  any 
harm  from  you  to  me ; neither  does  your  periodical  indifference  produce  any  other  effect  than 
of  making  me  miserable,  and  wondering  how  long  it  will  last.  If  3'Ou  allow  that  you  have 
dissevered  my  machinery,  either  by  breaking  or  n’  import  quoi,  why  it  is  clear,  you  must  mend  it. 
If  you  have  no  radical  cure,  you  must  effect  a partial  one.  So  long  as  you  are  the  practitioner  I 
shall  submit  to  any  operation ; but  I vow  no  other  hand  shall  touch  me.  If  I could  get  fairly 
clear  of  you— chalk  you  out— disperse  you  into  air— or  by  any  means  annihilate  you,  body  and  soul, 
I should  go  on  my  way  rejoicing,  singing,  ‘ oh,  be  joyful  all  ye  lands,’  and  if  you  could  blot  me 
out,  why,  no  doubt,  you  would  do  the  same,  but  you  can’t,  for  there  is  a power  stronger  than 
either  o'f  us,  that  rules  all  things— a hand  twining  together  both  our  threads  of  life,  and  though 
they  arc  knotted,  and  we  should  prefer  them  smooth  and  even,  we  have  no  time  to  chose  our  steps, 
but  arc  hurried  through  rough  and  rocky  paths  ; and  though  I sigh  and  rave,  and  you  are  stubborn 
and  swear,  it  is  of  no  utility— away  we  go.  There  is  a line  cut  out  which  wc  must  follow,  though 
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wo  shrink  and  curse  our  fate  never  so.  I have  come  to  this  conviction— have  not  j ou 
want  to  talk  all  night  to  you— here  are  those  men  coming  up  from  dinner.  I do  not  want  to  stay 
were,  or,  if  it  pleases  them  to  have  me,  I wish  to  leave  myself  here,  and  come  in  spirit  to  Do 

not  write  here  for  fear  of  accident.  Oh ! I want  to  see  you,  and  dare  not  begin  to  arrange  an}  thmg 
lest  it  should  all  eo  wrong.  I begin  to  anticipate  I am  quite  prepared  for  My  possible  mishap 
before  I get  my  wish.  Write  to  Canterbury,  the  Dane  belongs  to  the  gate,  of  course  (Address 
on  back  of  letter,  Major  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Yelverton,  Eoyal  Artillery— re-addressed,  Leith  Fort). 

Mr  Brewster  asked  ivitness  where  were  two  of  the  three  letters  mentioned,  as  he  found  only  one 
letter  from  the  defendant  in  the  printed  book,  to  which  the  letter  he  had  just  read  referred.  _ 

Mr  Whiteside  said  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  defendant  had  served  notice  on  theplaintiTs 
attorney  to  produce  these  letters.  Every  letter  that  witness  had  were  given  up. 

The  witness  said  she  found  froin  a memorandum  which  she  had  made  that  several  of  the  letters 
were  displaced  from  their  proper  place  in  the  printed  book. 

Mr.  Y^iteside  said  that  was  an  important  fact. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  the  witness  could  that  evening  refer  to  the  memorandum,  and  on 
Monday  morning  she  might  make  any  observations  she  deemed  right  on  the  letters. 

Mr.  Brewster  read  from  the  letter  of  the  witness  previously  referred  to  this  passage— “ You  teU. 


me  my  best  chance  was  lost  at  Balaklava.” 

Witness— The  meaning  of  that  is,  his  offer  to  get  mai-ried  in  the  Greek  Church  at  Balaklava. 
But  I considered  that  no  chance  at  all.  I wish  to  observe,  too,  that  wrong  interpretations  have 
been  given  to  some  of  the  passages  in  my  letters  and  the  emphasis  put  on  the  wrong  words. 

Mr.  Whiteside — ^That  complaint  is  very  true,  but  depend  upon  it  I will  put  the  emphasis  on 


the  right  words  (laughter.)  . 

Cross  examination  resumed— The  last  letter  is  written  from  my  brother-in-law  s (Bellamy)  m 
Wales.  I went  from  thence  to  London,  Miss  M‘Farland  was  in  London;  she  had  recently  come 
from  Paris,  and  was  stopping  in  London  at  a friend’s  place.  I don’t  khow  the  name  of  the  friend. 
Mr.  M‘Farland’s  father  fell  into  difficulties  and  went  into  the  Charter-house,  and  she  had  no 
home  of  her  own  in  Jjondon.  I met  her  at  the  Marchioness  de  la  Vienne’s.  Wo  went  straight  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  and  stopped  at  the  Ship  Hotel.  I do  not  recollect  how  long  we  remained 
there.  Yelverton  visited  me  at  the  hotel.  I sent  him  word  that  I had  arrived,  but  did  not  tell 
him  where  I was.  He,  however,  asked  the  messenger  where  I was  stopping.  I expected  to  have 
found  Mrs.  M‘Kye  in  Edinburgh,  but  she  was  not  there.  We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  other 
persons  in  Edinburgh.  The  last  time  I saw  Mrs.  M ‘Eye  was  at  Malta,  but  I thought  she  had 
gone  home  to  Edinburgh  where  she  always  resided.  We  went  to  Mrs.  Gamble’s  at  Edinburgh  and 
lived  on  the  third  flat.  Mrs.  M‘Farland  had  not  changed  her  religion  until  this  period.  She  was 
received  into  the  Catholic  church  at  a convent  in  Edinburgh  after  I left  that  place.  I placed  her 
in  the  convent  to  receive  instructions  before  she  became  a Catholic.  It  was  early  in  February 
that  we  came  to  Edinburgh.  When  Yelverton  visited  me  the  marriage  was  alluded  to.  It  was 
alluded  to,  I thinly  in  some  way  the  first  time  he  visited  me.  He  went  to  his  brother’s  marriage 
while  Yve  were  at  Edinburgh.  When  he  first  came  he  was  lame  from  a fall  from  his  horse.  I am 
not  aware  that  he  was  suffering  from  any  other  Blness.  I had  a letter  from  him  from  London 
the  postmark  on  which  is  the  16th  February,  1857.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  25th.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  return  there  had  been  no  fixed  arrangement  between  us  as  to  a marriage.  He 
invited  Miss  MacFarland  and  I to  take  tea  with  him  in  Edinburgh,  he  being  then  an  invalid,  and 
we  went.  He  sent  his  carriage  for  us.  We  also  dined  with  him  by  his  invitation 

Counsel  read  several  brief  letters  which  had  been  written  by  the  defendant  to  the  lady  on  the 
occasion,  Three  of  them  were  as  follows  : — 

“ Carissima — I did  not  receive  your  note  until  last  night,  or  would  have  sent  the  dirty  laoe 
with  the  other  stuff.  Did  either  of  you  leave  a thimble,  as  I found  one  and  do  not  know  whether 
it  belongs  to  my  gaudy  housewife  or  no.  You  did  not  do  me  any  very  great  harm  on  Monday, 
and  I am  getting  slowly  but  steadily  sound  again,  and  that  dreadful  man  at  the  library  never  has 
the  books  I mark  off,  but  sends  me  novels  of  the  most  bread  and  butter,  milk  and  luke  warm  water 
description.  There  are  three  volumes  in  as  many  corners  of  the  room,  ugh.  I’ll  give  you  a call 
to-morrow  about  3,  and  we’ll  drive  down  to  see  the  horses ; I’ll  bring  my  servant  and  send  him 
up  the  stairs.  Addio.  Carlo. 

, “ Carrissima — I cannot  get  up  to  see  you,  so  you  must  come  and  seb  mo.  Tell  Crosby  to  order 

he  Edinburgh  carriage  at  whatever  time  you  like.  You  shall  have  some  dinner,  if  the  last  did 
not  frighten  you  from  making  such  an  attempt  again.  We  shall  improve,  I dare  say  with  practice. 
I expect  to  go  to  Edinburgh  on  Monday.  Addio.  Penso  a te.”  Carlo. 

‘ Carrissima — I had  forgotten  the  photograph.  I depart  to  the  other  side  of  the  water 
to-morrow,  D.V.  I hope  you  had  a pleasant  passage  and  dreams.  I am  sulky,  hate  uncertainties, 
and  believe  in  nothing.  Addio.  Penso  a te." 

Cross-examination  resumed — I received  this  last  letter  from  him  in  Hull  after  I had  left  Edin- 
5Wgh.  1 cannot  tell  the  date  of  it,  but  Mr.  'riiolwall  can.  There  was  a littlo  sketch  att.ichcd  to 
the  letter  (produced).  This  was  a sketch  portraying  the  positions  in  which  wo  stood  to  each  other* 
one  represented  him  as  approaching  mo,  and  I was  pusliing  him  away.  In  the  other  sketch  he 
WM  represented  as  suffering  dreadful  misery  whilst  I was  going  calmly  to  a convent.  I did  not 
Uke  a scotch  marriage,  such  as  he  proposed,  without  a clergyman.  It  was  in  consequence  of  my 
oDjeotions  that  it  did  not  take  place  earUcr.  I saw  him  twice  in  chapel  in  Edinburgh.  Ho  did 
not  join  me  there.  He  might  have  seen  me  in  chapel,  but  I cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  not. 
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He  was  in  uniform  once  when  I saw  him  in  the  chapel.  I did  not  see  any  soldiers  there  on  that 
occasion.  I never  saw  an}'  artiller}'  soldiers  in  the  chapel  at  Edinburgh.  1 believe  Major  Yelverton 
■was  stationed  at  Leith  alt  that  time,  and  that  the  artillery  soldiers  went  to  the  chapel  at  Leith, 
and  not  in  Edinburgh.  I believe  firmly  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  as  maniage 
is  regarded  by  the  church  ns  a sacrament.  I objected  to  any  other  form  of  marriage  than  one 
according  to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  tnat  church.  I proposed  in  Edinburgh  that  we  should 
be  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  said  he  would  not  object  if  it  could 
be  effected  with  perfect  safety,  but  he  deedined,  as  he  thought  it  could  not  be  done  without  getting 
publicity.  Up  to  that  time  I had  not  thought  much  on  the  subject  of  his  religion,  but  about  that 
time  I asked  him  what  was  his  religious  belief.  I had  been  told  previously  by  some  of  his  friends 
thkt  he  was  a Eomnn  Catholic.  I knew  that  his  father  was  a peer,  and  a member  of  the  Protestant 
church,  and  that  his  mother  was  also  a Protestant.  I understood  from  him  that  some  of  his 
relations  were  Catholics.  He  said,  •“  some  of  my  people  are  Catholics."  He  told  me  he  was  a 
Catholic  and  I believed  him.  Indeed  I entertained  no  doubt  as  to  his  religious  belief  up  to-  the 
time  of  the  marriage  in  Ireland.  What  religion  did  he  professs  ? — As  to  his  profession  he  was  so 
very  vague  and  indefinite  that  I cannot  give  you  an  answer.  I consider  that  I am  a professing 
Catholic,  because  I go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  my  religion.  If 
you  mean  professions  of  this  sort,  then  he  did  not  profess,  to  my  knowledge,  e.vcept  by  going  to 
church  in  Edinburgh,  as  I have  mentioned.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  profession — namely,  by 
direct  assertion,  and  if  you  mean  that  then,  he  did  profess  to  be  a Roman  Catholic  (apidause). 

The  Chief  Justice — I shall  be  obliged  to  have  the  court  cleared  if  there  is  any  more  of  this  noise 
indulged  in. 

Cross-examination  resumed — Did  you  ask  him  in  what  religion  he  had  been  baptized  ? — I did, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  recollect.  (Laughter).  I told  him  that  if  he  had  a doubt  about  it  he 
ought  to  be  baptized  again.  I asked  him  if  he  had  been  confirmed,  and  he  said  not.  I then  said 
to  him,  “ If  you  are  not  confirmed  in  the  Protestant  religion  you  are  not  a Protestant,  if  you  do 
not  believe  in  it.”  He  replied,  “ I do  not  believe  in  it,  and  I never  did.”  He  told  me  he  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  of  confession  and  absolution.  I thought  he  would  have  +o  confess  in  order 
to  receive  the  sacrament  befort  marriage,  and  I spoke  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  about  it,  and  said 
“ Well,  we  must  pass  it  over,”  or  something  to  that  effect,  iweaniiig  that  his  not  going  to  confes- 
sion would  not  prevent  the  marriage.  I did  not  receive  communion  until  the  day  after  the  mar- 
riage. In  going  from  Edinburgh  to  Hull  by  the  steamer  I was  alone  with  the  defendant  for  a 
short  time  in  the  ladies’  cabin.  Nothing  improper  took  place  between  us,  either  then  or  in  Edin- 
burgh. So  far  as  the  law  of  Scotland  was  concerned,  I thought  we  were  mutually  bound  to  each 
other  as  man  and  wife,  by  the  marriage  ceremony  which  he  read  to  me  in  Edinburgh,  but  I had 
religious  scruples  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  I had  no  reason  for  those  scruples — that  the  act 
of  marriage  in  itself  conferred  the  sacrament,  and  that  the  clergyman  was  only  present  to  see  that 
all  was  right.  He  insisted,  after  that  ceremony,  on  enjoying  the  rights  of  a husband,  and  I 
rejected  him.  I considered  it  would  have  been  a sin  to  have  lived  ■with  him  as  his  ivife  unless 
we  were  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  I had  the  information  then 
which  I have  now  I would  not  have  hesitated  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife  after  the  Scotch  mar- 
riage, for  I have  been  informed  since  by  a Catholic  clergj-man  that  it  would  not  have  been  a 
mortal  sin  to  do  so.  I consider  that  the  fact  of  his  having  read  the  ceremony  from  a Protestant 
Prayer-book  was  merely  accidental,  that  book  happening  to  be  on  the  table  at  the  time.  As  the 
maniage  was  according  to  the  Scotch  law,  I considered  it  immaterial  what  book  the  words  were 
read  from— it  was  to  satisfy  the  law  and  not  religion. 

Counsel  then  read  the  following  letter  from  the  witness  to  the  defendant : — 

“ Friday. 

“ I am  like  unto  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  ‘ troubled  about  many  things’— troubled  not  to  see 
you  with  the  unspeakable  longings  for  an  absent  loved  one — doubts  and  fears  about  the  durability 
of  requitement — misgivings  lest  the  ardency  of  attachment  was  merely  the  effect  of  proximity, 
lest  a two  months’  trial  will  not  prove  it  emptiness — doubts  of  myself,  of  my  state  of  health. 
Quiet,  quiet,  says  every  one  with  solemn  faces — repose  and  perfect  tranquility,  says  the  doctor — 
excitement  most  pernicious  and  dangerous.  My  dear  friend  Aime,  who  is  a doctor  in  herself,  ivill 
not  lose  sight  of  me  lest  I should  think  of  anything  too  exciting,  for  that  brings  on  an  attack ; 
nights  £ could  not  sleep,  my  heart  going  too  quick,  then  too  slow — ^just  because  I could  not  tear 
my  thoughts  away  from  you.  She  is  going  to  take  me  to  London,  whei'e  I am  to  wait  for  my 
sister.  Had  I even  succeeded  in  reaching  Liverpeol,  you  might  possibly  have  had  to  bury  me 
there,  and  it  would  not  have  been  called  manslaughter.  Oh  ! for  those  blessed  days  when  I could 
trust  you  ; when  I deemed  myself  the  object  of  your  inmost  thoughts  and  desires,  that  my  life  and 
happiness  was  synonymous  with  your  own,  aye,  more  than  your  own.  Who  so  fit  to  care  for  me  as 
that — one  who  so  able  to  give  me  that  peace,  repose,  happy  tranquility  so  essential  to  me  now  ! 
What  is  the  use  of  their  saying  you  must  keep  quiet  when  I cannot  trust,  when,  by  trusting,  I 
may  lose  both  life  and  life  hereafter  (or  at  least  the  fruits  of  a life  of  patient  sufl’ering),  for  if  you 
did  deceive  me  again  in  that  last  not  to  be  remedied  point  the  physical  part  would  give  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  whole  nature  demands  the  risk,  the  trial  to  be  made  ; it  has  wound  itself  too 
closely  about  you  to  give  you  up  now.  Even  writing  about  it  I liavo  little  sharp,  nipping  pains  at 
my  heart ; if  I made  my  hand  write  a farewell  I should  have  a palpitation  there  and  then ; 1 shall 
die  without  you— is  it  worse  to  die  by  you  ? I am  in  a bad  state  of  mind,  I am  afraid,  or  I should 
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not  be  seriously  weighing  which  death  I should  like  best,  or  is  it  that  my  fate  is  looming  over  me^ 
so  near  as  to  force  itself  on  my  contemplation  ? Sometimes  in  fancy  I do  trust  you  and  feel  so 
happy  then  comes  reaction — doubtful  words  and  actions  of  yours  occur  to  me  ; and  oh  I if  you  did 
love  me  surely  j'ou  would  help  me.  Anne  says,  ‘the  one  to  help  you  docs  not  seem  to  be  at  hand 
she  thinks  I had  better  try  my  sister ; but  in  her  heart  she  knows— she  can  read  every  look  of  ray 

and  siie  gees  every  time  I speak  to  you,  as  well  as  I do  myself — and  I am  too  weak  now  to 

disguise  it  under  any  cloak.  I wish  you  would  tell  me  you  burn  all  these  letters — please  do. 
Write  to  me  here  for  a week  or  two — for  though  we  leave  to-mon-ow  they  will  be  forwarded.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  write  you  after  I join  my  sister.  But  if  I get  well  enough  to  come  to  you,  I 
will  find  means;  and  if  I die,  I have  told  Arra  to  write  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  Good  bye,  I do 
pray  for  you,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  result.  In  a morning  you  recollect  I always  come, 
and  alwa3's  will.’ ” , . „ , , , , ^ . , . , 

The  witness  gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  above  letter : — Owing  to  my  being  half 
married  and  not  married,  I was  in  a very  miserable  state  of  mind.  My  impression  was  that  the 
Scotch  marriage  ceremony  extended  only  to  Scotland,  and  that  it  had  this  effect,  that  if  he  met 
me  there  he  could  claim  me  as  his  wife.  He  importuned  me  so  ver}'^  much  to  live  with  him  after 
the  Scotch  marriage,  that  I had  to  leave  Edinburgh  to  avoid  his  importunities  ; and  when  I wrote 
that  letter,  I felt  that  if  he  forced  me  to  commit  what  I considered  a mortal  sin,  and  brought 
shame  upon  me,  I could  not  survive  it.  [Letter  produced].  I believe  half  of  this  letter  now 
handed  to  me  was  destroyed  by  my  husband  and  m3'self  at  Bostrevor.  This  half  coiunienees — 
“You  shall  have  a lump  of  sugar  after  it,  especially  if  3-ou  do  not  make  too  many  faces,  and  cry 
for  it  like  a naughty  little  girl.” 

Counsel  then  read  the  following  letter ; — 

“ Could  not  finish  my  last  letter,  was  so  shaky.  Anne  made  me  give  it  up,  so  slipped  in  the 
cards  instead.  Are  men  deceivers  ever,  or  did  he  suddenly  feel  himself  bound  to  marry  the  girl  he 
had  promised  five  years  ago Allah  behir.  I am  writing  in  bed  after  dreams  ; such  another  dream 
will  make  me  well  in  a day  or  two.  Two  warm  days  have  decided  my  cough  to  a final  move.  Are 
you  still  sulky,  or  fallen  into  the  old  slough  of  do  nothingness  ? Do  you  not  believe  in  the  mossy 
violet  bank?  That  is  to  be  reserved  for  my  special  delectations  when  my  turn  comes.  You  can 
make  out  your  commonplaceism  whenever  you  think  proper,  but  I can  give  you  no  couleur  de  rose 
or  violet  scent — those  are  sacred  to  my  dream.  Don’t  come  begging  to  me  tor  sunrays  to  light  up 
your  dark,  miserable  constructions,  if  3mu  will  build  up  every  day  a disagreeable,  angular,  uncom- 
fortable fabric  under  the  plea  of  desirability,  advisable  expediency,  with  the  view  to  its  turning  out 
useful  at  some  far  off  period— don’t  expect  any  of  ray  moss  or  flowers  to  cover  and  disguise  it  with 
— don’t  try  to  pass  it  off  on  me  as  a fairy  palace  or  a bower  of  bliss ; it  is  a stronghold  in  which  you 
intend  to  secure  yourself.  I will  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  I am  hound  to,  as  they  say  in 
Germany,  and  always  under  protest  that  it  is  a cold,  calculated,  dismal  affair.  There  is  a French 
proverb,  “ on  recule  pour  mieux  sauter.”  Can  you  apply  it  in  this  case  ? It  is  said  that  a thing 
to  be  worth  having  must  be  worth  sacrificing  for.  At  that  rate  your  worth  is  incalculable,  con- 
sidering what  you  have  cost  for  the  last  five  years.  Calculating  reminds  me  to  tell  3 0U  that  I have 
the  necessary — shall  I send  you  some  ? How  teasing  of  you  not  to  write  when  every  day  is  of  con- 
sequence now,  and  when  the  least  blundering  may  mar  our  whole  plan.  Supposing  my  sister,  not 
heariug  from  day  to  day,  knowing  that  I am  ill  here,  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  come  to  me, 
where  are  the  dreams  then  ? If  you  wish  for  a certaint3’’,  take  your  measure  aecordmgl3'.  This  I 
was  just  going  to  post  to  you.  I want  to  see  3mu  ; I must.  I have  been  dreaming  ever  since;  I 
cannot  bear  it.  You  know  it  is  not  in  nature,  and  you  swore  before  God,  and  you  will  not  perjure 
yourself;  but  I’ll  go  if  you  wish  it,  and  remain  ever  “ Theresa  Longworth.’’ 

“ Carlo,  Carlo — come  to  me  and  comfort  me  with  your  spiritual  presence.” 

The  witness  said,  in  reference  to  the  above  letter : — I wrote  that  letter  in  Hull.  By  the  words 
“ the  stronghold  in  which  you  intend  to  secure  yourself,”  I referred  to  the  precautions  ho  was 
taking  to  gratify  his  own  desire  for  secrecy,  and  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  whilst  in  not  having 
married  me  in  an  open  and  straightforward  manner  he  had  sacrificed  my  feelings,  and  rendered  me 
miserable.  By  the  “necessary”  I meant  money.  I think  I sent  him  some  money  on  that  occa- 
siom.  I certainly  did  send  him  money,  but  whether  it  was  then  or  at  another  time  I am  not  qidte 
certain. 

Counsel  then  road  the  two  following  letters  : — 

“Cara  Theresa— Excuse  me  for  continuing  (for  this  one  time  more)  the  old  style  of  address  in 
part.  1 congratulate  you  on  the  step  you  have  taken  most  sineerely,  as  the  most  likely  course  to 
render  your  future  life  a contented  one  ; and  if  (wer  a remerabranee  of  me  crosses  your  mind  in 
your  new  sphere  of  duties  and  pleasures,  spare  me  a place  in  your  prayers,  and  believe  in  me  as  one 
always  ready  to  act  towards  you  as  a sincere  and  respectful  friend  ; and  permit  me  to  add,  as  you 
will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  such  is  really  the  case— that  by  your  marriage  you  have  earned 
my  lasting  gratitude— as,  on  reflection,  I found  that  I liad  placed  myself  in  a false  position  with 
regard  to  you,  and  one  of  all  others  the  most  painful  to  me— viz.,  that  I had  promised  to  you  to  do 
more  than  I could  have  performed  when  the  time  came.  You  may  think  this  declaration  a new 
example  of  the  tnith  of  the  old  fable,  but  it  is  not  so.  I have  passed  that  wcakiie3.s.  Forgive  me 
tat  still  retain  that  of  addressing  you  on  the  outside  of  tliis  by  your  maiden  name,  and  believe 
me  ever  yours  to  command,  “Carlo.” 
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“Caro  mio — Are  )'Ou  mad  or  am  Ir  The  first  roiidiiig  of  your  letter  brought  me  to  a stop, 
mental  and  physical — my  present  weakness  could  not  stand  such  a shock,  my  heart  wont  still ; 
now  on  recovery  I begin  to  see  how  it  is.  Those  cards,  I was  going  to  tell  you  all  I knew  about 
it,  but  I got  so  faint  my  friend  made  me  give  it  up.  So  I slipped  the  cards  in.  Oh,  Carlo,  to 
suspect  me  of  such  a thing — I whose  very  life  is  ebbing  away  for  you — I who  have  sacrificed  all 
but  God  to  you.  I who  have  lain  at  your  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven  been  called  yours.  I, 
whose  very  soul  is  yoiirs,  to  be  so  mistaken.  Oh,  Carlo,  what  could  she  be  to  do  such  a thing? 
The  vilest  hypocrite,  the  most  sensual  wanton.  Carlo,  I must  go  mad.  Oh,  for  you  not  to  know 
me  better,  for  it  never  to  enter  your  head  that  Mr.  Shears  should  be  false;  and  what  became  of  my 
letter  enclosed  with  the  cards,  perhaps  you  burnt  it  in  disgust  at  me — did  it  never  occur  to  )-ou 
that  he  could  mai-ry  any  one  else?  vV'liy,  I remember  tliat  he  had  been  engaged  to  that  lady,  a 
Miss  Kichards,  for  five  years.  I was  neither  shocked,  and  but  little  surprised ; he  was  weak,  and 
has  yielded  to  her  friends.  That  you  should  judge  me  guilty  of  such  an  infamous  thing — God  help 
me — I do  not  know'  how'  to  bear  this  last  blow.  Oh,  that  he  would  take  me,  and  you  seem  to  be 
glad  of  it.  Oh,  no,  no,  don’t  say  that,  don’t  say  it  is  a comfort  for  you  to  be  rid  of  me.  If  it  is, 
you  know  you  are,  you  have  always  been,  free.  You  know  there  is  a refuge  for  the  wretched, 
broken  spirit.  You  know  where.  But  you  told  me  I might  have  you,  that  you  would  go  headlong 
to  perdition  if  I ceased  to  love  you.  Oh,  Carlo,  we  have  been  too  dear  to  part  now — we  must  try 
and  make  the  best  of  our  lot ; all  I have  borne,  all  I must  still  bear — God  knows  best  how  much  I 
can; — but  be  you  a very  devil,  I feel  I am  fast  to  you,  for  some  good  end,  no  doubt,  in  the  far  off 
future.  I cannot  have  an  answer  for  three  d^ys.  Oh,  me,  those  red-hot  ploughshares  in  antici- 
pation cannot  be  worse — how  little  you  must  know  of  my  devotedness  to  you.  What  can  have 
made  you  my  ruling  star  for  four  years  if  it  w'as  not  love  ? I never  for  one  moment  in  my  life  ever 
dreamt  of  marr3'ing  Mr.  Shears — then  to  imagine  I eould  have  carried  on  such  a deception,  and 
not  utterly  to  loath  me.  Caro  mio,  you  must  love  me,  or  you  certainly  must  have  hated  me ; but 
what  became  of  the  letter?  I told  you  in  that  how  I was  going  on — how  ill  I had  been,  but  you 
are  over  hasty  and  reckless  in  your  passion  of  any  one,  and  in  spite  of  your  calm  letter  you  must 
have  been  horribly  disgusted  at  firet.  Write  me  directly,  or  I must  certainl)'  come  and  find  you 
it  is  too  late  to  take  you  at  your  cruel  word.” 

The  witness  said,  in  explanation  of  these  letters ; — 'The  cards  to  which  I referred  were  the 
wedding  cards  of  Mr.  Shears,  who  had  got  married  since  I was  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Shears  sent  me 
cards,  and  I enclosed  them  in  one  of  mj'  letters  to  Yelverton,  who  took  it  into  his  head  that  I had 
married  Shears,  and  that  I had  gone  to  Hull  for  that  purpose,  as  it  is  a shipping  town,  and  he 
thought  Mr.  Shears’s  vessel  wac  lying  there.  I never  imagined  for  an  instant  that  such  an  idea 
could  have  occurred  to  Yelverton.  He  WTote  me  a letter  under  that  misappi-ehension,  to  which  I 
replied  in  the  letter  commencing  “ Are  you  mad,  or  am  I ?”  The  expression  “ I who  have  lain 
at  your  heart,  and,  in  the  sight  heaven,  been  called  yours,”  refers  to  this,  that  after  the  reading 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  Edinburgh  he  took  me  in  his  arms  and  embraced  me.  I was  two  days 
at  Waterford  before  Major  Yelverton  arrived.  I continued  all  the  time  at  Cummins’s  Hotel.  I 
remained  one  night  after  he  came  to  Waterford.  We  stopped  one  or  two  nights  at  Tliomastown, 
near  Waterford.  We  went  there  to  seek  for  the  clergyman.  We  went  to  the  chapel  together.  We 
did  not  see  a priest  in  Thomastown.  We  were  told  the  priest  w'as  from  home.  I saw  a priest  in 
Waterford  before  Major  Yelverton  arrived  there.  We  came  to  Dublin  and  went  on  tlirough  to 
Malahide.  We  did  not  go  on  direct  by  rail  to  Malahide  I think  the  name  used  in  the  course  of 
the  journey  was  “ Power.”  He  had  his  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Power.  We  remained  two  or 
three  days  in  Malahide  In  the  house  we  occupied  at  Malahide  there  were  two  bedrooms  and  a 
sitting-room.  We  did  not  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  I have  never  seen  a woman  named  Bose  Fagan. 
Whisltin  Malahide  we  visited  Dublin.  I recollect  going  to  Westland- row  chapel.  Major  Yelverton 
came  into  Dublin  with  me,  but  he  did  not  go  to  the  chapel.  From  Malahide  We  went  to  Newry. 
I don’t  know  the  name  of  the  person  at  whose  house  we  stopped  at  there.  We  remained  a day 
and  a night  there.  We  had  there  two  bedrooms  also.  There  the  bedrooms  went  one  through  the 
other.  They  opened  into  one  another.  He  never  went  into  my  bedroom.  We  did  not  sleep  in 
the  same  bedroom.  I may  as  well  state  now,  once  for  all,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  that  I never 
did  consent  to  bo  Major  Yelverton’s  wife  until  after  the  Irish  marriage  ceremony.  Major  Yelverton 
went  from  Warrenpoint  to  Rostrevor  to  engage  rooms.  We  left  Newry  in  an  open  car.  There 
was  a dispute  about  a bill  there.  Langster  was  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  hotel  I stopped 
at  Rostrevor.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  15th  of  August.  Major  Yelverton 
did  not  stop  at  Rostrevor.  He  came  to  Dublin  on  account  of  his  health,  and  to  look  for  a clergyman, 
for  the  clergyman  in  the  country  said  we  should  have  the  banns  published.  W^e  remained  throe 
days  in  Rostrevor  after  the  marriage.  I went  to  Warrenpoint  to  mass  with  Major  Yelverton  before 
the  ceremony.  Tire  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  brought  me  to  the  bishop,  whom  I saw  in  his  own  house  at 
Newry  on  the  Friday  before  the  marriage.  We  were  married  on  the  following  Saturday.  After 
Major  Yelverton’s  marriage  ceremony  in  August,  1858,  with  Mrs.  Forbes,  I passed  tbrough  Newry. 
I did  not  go  to  any  hotel  on  that  occasion.  I called  on  the  bishop.  When  I came  over  in  1858,  I 
went  to  the  woman  who  was  witness  to  the  marriage,  Betty  Brennan. 

A woman  was  here  introduced  to  court,  and  placed  near  the  witness,  who  was  asked  if  she  had 
ever  seen  her  before.  The  witness  replied  that  she  never  saw  that  woman  bafore  to  her  knowledge. 

Cross-examination  resumed— I never  asked  that  woman  had  she  seen  me  before;  I never  asked 
her  to  go  to  London,  mid  that  I would  get  her  a situation. 

Mr-  Brewster  then  asked  that  a woman  named  Biddy  Colo  should  bo  introduced.  This  woman 
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was  accordingly  placed  in  view  of  the  witness,  who  was  asked  by  ilr.  Brewster,  if  she  had  ever  seen 

her  before— Witness  replied  that  she  had  never  seen  that  weman  before.  . r 

Did  you  ever  ask  her  to  go  to  London,  and  that  you  would  get  her  a situation  ? — I did  not. 

Mr.  Brewster  then  asked  to  have  Mr.  Langster,  who,  he  said,  was  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at 

Kostrevor,  introduced.  . , , i • ... 

Mr.  Lano-ster  was  placed  near  the  witness,  who  was  asked  if  she  recognised  m this  person  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  in  Kostrevor,  where  she  had  stayed. 

Witness I cannot  say  whether  I have  ever  seen  him.  I could  recognise  Mrs.  Langster,  but  I am 

not  sure  whether  he  is  or  is  not  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Langster  said  that  Mrs.  Langster  was  not  in  town. 

Mr.  Wmteside  submitted  that  Mr.  Langster,  not  being  sworn,  should  not  be  asked  any  questions, 
and  he  suggested  that  Mr.  Langster,  having  been  exhibited,  should  now  follow  the  two  others  who 
had  been  exposed,  and  withdraw,  which  Mr.  Langster  accordingly  did. 

Mr.  Brewster  then  asked  to  have  a Mr.  Transfield  confronted  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected  to  his  manner  of  proceeding  with  the  cross-examination. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  thought  Mr.  Brewster  should  question  the  witness  in  the  usual  way. 
Mr.  Brewster  said  he  wanted  to  prove  what  occurred  at  the  hotels,  and  to  ask  the  witness 
whether  she  knew  these  persons,  so  that  there  might  be  no  dispute  hereafrer  as  to  whether  they 
were  speaking  of  her. 

Chief  Justice— You  want  them  to  indemnify  her,  and  not  her  to  indemnify  them. 
Cross-examination  resumed-— I don’t  knowthename  of  the  hotel  keeper  atifewry.  AVasit  with  the 
waiter  there  that  the  dispute  you  mentioned  took  place  ? — I don’t  know  with  whom  it  took  place. 
Mr.  Brewster — Now  I want  to  produce  him. 

Mr,  Whiteside — And  that  is  what  we  say  is  quite  irregular. 

Witness — They  took  a lock  of  my  hair  to  all  those  dift'erent  persons  ; said  they  would  know  me 
by  it,  and  asked  them  what  they  could  prove  against  me. 

Mr.  Brewster — How  do  you  know  ? 

Chief  Justice — What  reason  have  you  for  saying  that  ? 

Witness — A person  went  there,  and  they  told  him  that  a look  of  hair  was  brought,  which  after 
aU  was  not  mine. 

Mr.  Brewster — This  is  perfectly  illegal. 

The  Chief  J ustice  said  what  had  been  told  to  her  by  other  persons  could  not  be  evidence. 
Cross-examination  resumed — I went  to  Boulogne  the  first  week  in  May ; I sent  a letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mooney. 

Had  you  ever  a child  bom  alive  ? — No., 

Mr.  Brewster  then  read  the  following  letter: — 


“ TO  THE  VBBT  KHV.  FATHEB  MOONBT. 


“ Dear  and  Rev.  Father — I trust  that  you,  have  not  forgotten  the  lady  whOj  last  autumn,  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance,  and  to  whom  you  rendered  such  inestimable  service  and 
deeply  valued  kindness.  I can  never  forget  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  in  you  I recognise  one  of  those 
true  ministers  of  the  Almighty,  who  tread  in  the  ever  charitable,  kind,  and  merciful  steps  of  our 
Saviour,  rejecting  none  who  come  ivith  a sorrowing  heart.  Ton  made  mine  a happy  one  in  your 
little  church  of  Kilone,  last  15th  August,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady.  In  our  rambles  on  the 
continent,  how  often  we  have  thought  and  spoken  of  that  day ! I have  now  the  arrival  of  a little 

stranger  to  look  forsvard  to,  and  finding  some  little  difliculties  about  the  baptism  abroad they 

requiring  a certificate  from  the  priest  who  united  the  parents — I wish  to  take  my  precautions  in 
advance,  feeling  sure  that  you  will  rejoice  to  bring  another  lamb  to  the  sheepfold,  which  but  for 
your  kindly  help  last  year,  would  otherwse  have  gone  astray.  I must  now  confide  to  you  my 
husband’s  surname,  which  I was  only  allowed  to  do  under  the  seal  of  confession  (thou»'li  I never 
doubted  for  a moment  that  a secret  was  and  is  perfectly  safe  with  you).  My  maiden  name  was 
Marie  Teresa  Longworth.  My  husband’s  name  is  William  Charles  Yelverton.  You  will  please  to 
add  the. surname  to  your  own  private  register,  as,  of  course,  the  child  must  be  registered  under  the 
father’s  name.  But  I need  not  entreat  you  to  allow  no  one  to  see  it  but  yourself,  unless  you  had 
a witness  to  the  marriage.  However,  I rely  implicitly  on  you,  and  you  will  find  when  the  time 
tomes  to  proclaim  this  marriage,  that  you  have  not  only  saved  two  individual  souls,  but  rendered 
an  incalculable  ser-vice  to  the  Catholic  church.  I dare  not  tell  you  more  at  present  but  some  day 
I shall  come  to  see  you  and  tell  you  all.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I have  much’  hopes  of  ray 
husband.  With  the  most  grateful  remembrance  accept  the  expression  of  my  perfect  esteem  and 
believe  me  ever  dutifully  yours,  ’ 


(iT.1  n i.  1..  T ^ „ M.  T.  Yelverton. 

Please  address  to  Miss  Longworth,  30,  Spring-street,  Hull,  Yorkshire.  It  wiU  bo  forwarded 
to  me  at  Lunenbach,  Germany.” 

12  ^68  ] June  11,  ’58 ; Ro.strovor,  June 


Mr.  AVhitesidc— I thinlc  the  answer  of  the  rev.  gentleman  and  the  certificate  of  tho  marriage 
snouid  be  read.  As  a general  rule,  you  cannot  give  in  part  of  a correspondence. 

Oniet  Justice — As  yet  the  time  has  not  come. 

Rev  Mr^  MoonT^^'™  ^ undertaking  was  given  to  produce  the 
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MISS  LONGWORTH  VISITS  THE  -WOTXDED. 

Jlr.  Whiteside — I will  do  w'hat  I like  when  I hear  you. 

Sergeant  Sullivan — I stated  what  I intended  to  do,  and  there  it  is.  • i + \r 

Cross-examination  resumed — I wrote  that  letter.  Major  Telverton  was  not  married  to  Mrs. 
Forbes  when  I wrote  it.  It  was  not  written  in  Boulogne ; it  was  written  first  in  Bordeaux.  I left 
Bordeaux  in  May. 

Mr.  Brewster — I have  no  more  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Very  good.  (To  witness) — Did  you  get  an  answer  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney 
by  return  of  post,  with  the  certificate  enclosed  ? 

Mr.  Brewster — I object  to  the  question  and  to  any  answer  that  may  be  given. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Of  course  you  do. 

Chief  Justice  (to  witness) — First  of  all,  did  you  get  an  answer  to  the  letter  ^ 

Witness — I did.  . 

Mr.  Whiteside  (putting  letter  in  witness’s  hand) — Is  that  the  answer  ? Witness — It  is. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Was  your  letter  written  before  you  heard  of  the  defendant’s  second  mamage . 
Witness — It  was.  I did  not  hear  of  the  second  marriage  till  I got  to  Edinburgh.  The  second 
marriage,  in  fact,  only  took  place  the  day  after  I got  to  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Did  the  reply  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney  contain  anything  ? 

Witness — It  did,  the  marriage  certificate.  (Identifies  the  document  ns  being  the  mamage 

certificate).  , 

Mr.  M’^hiteside— You  wrote  a number  of  letters  to  Major  Telverton  after  your  mamage  f 
Witness — I did. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Have  they  been  shown  to  you?  Witness — Not  one. 

.11  r.  Whiteside — How  many  letters  did  you  write  to  him  after  your  marriage 
Witness— About  twenty-four  letters  in  Ireland. 
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Mr.  WMteside — None  of  these  letters  have  been  produced  ? , 

Witness — ^None,  except  one  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Did  you  knowingly  destroy  any  of  the  letters  he  sent  to  you  ? 

Witness — None,  except  those  which  he  destroyed  at  Eostrevor. 

Mr.  Whiteside  said  it  might  he  weU  to  adjourn  the  re-examination  of  the  witness,  as  it 
then  five  o’clock. 

The  Court  was  then  adjourned  till  this  morning. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  a large  crowd -collected  outside  the  court,  and  when  Mrs.  Telverton 
came  forth  she  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers. 


FOUKTH  DAY. 


The  interest  and  excitement  caused  by  this  extraordinarj^  case  increased  as  the  trial 
i advanced.  This  morning,  for  more  than  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the  court,  the  space  in  front 
of  the  doors  was  blocked  , up  by  a dense  crowd,  who  waited  impatiently  for  the  moment  which 
would  decide  their  chance  of  witnessing  the  proceedings.  Meanwhile  a large  number  of  ladies,  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  tickets  of  admission,  were  allowed  to  mss  through  a private  entrance,  and, 
by  this  means,  the  side  galleries  became  completely  filled.  The  Chief  Justice  came  on  the  bench 
at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  and  an  order  was  then  given  to  open  the  doors.  The  scene  which  then 
]i  ensued  was,  for  a time,  of  the  most  alarming  character.  'The  policemen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
J that  the  court  should  not  become  overcrowded,  were  pushed  aside  by  the  in-i-ushing  crowd. 
Several  people  were  dashed  down  and  trampled  on.  The  bursting  of  wooden  railings,  and  the 
smashing  of  glass,  increased  the  apprehension  of  those  who  were  safely  seated  inside,  that  loss  of 
life  would  be  the  result  of  the  maddened  efforts  of  thousands  of  people  to  crush  into  a small  court, 
I not  capable  of  holding  one -twentieth  of  the  number  who  were  struggling  to  get  in.  The  Chief 
J ustice  in  vain  called  on  the  constables  to  close  the  doors  and  clear  the  passages ; and  the  confusion 
and  uproar  continuing,  his  Lordship  adjourned  the  court  for  half  an  hour,  in  the  hope  that  order 
would  be  by  that  time  restored. 

When  his  Lordship  again  took  his  seat,  the  excitement  had  in  some  measure  calmed  down,  and 
the  trial  was  then  proceeded  with.  Several  persons  of  distinction  were  accommodated  with  seats  on 
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the  bench,  amongst  whom  wore — The  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord  Vis- 
count Avonmore,  and  Lord  Viscount  Monck. 

Mrs.  Telverton  re-examined  bjf  Mr.  "Whiteside — I attended  on  my  father  when  he  was  dying. 

I was  with  him  for  a fortnight,  and  for  ten  nights  never  changed  my  dress.  On  one  occasion  I 
attended  him,  and  his  ailment  was  erysipelas  of  the  foot.  I obse!r\'ed  a black  spot  on  his  foot,  and 
the  thought  came  into  my  mind  that  it  was  mortification-.  1 told  him  what  I thought,  and  he  said 
it  was  not.  When  he  was  asleep,  I ran  miles  for  a doctor,  nhd  When  the  doctor  came  he  said  mv 
father  would  have  been  dead  in  four  hours.  With  respect  to  what  I staled  as  to  my  father,  1 
lament  that  I should  ever,  even  in  confidence,  have  stated  that  he  was  an  atheist.  'No  odium 
attaches  to  my  father’s  name  on  that  account,  because  his  Views  have  been  held  by  great  and  good 
men,  and  I take  this  public  opportunity  of  making  the  aintfActe  honorable  to  his  name.  I regret 
at  the  same  time  that  I ever  mentioned  it,  even  in  confidence,  to  Mr.  Yelverton.  Mr.  Bella  my, 
my  brother-in-law,  died  the  first  day  of  this  trial.  He  knew  of  my  engagement  with  Mr. 
Telverton.  He  was  acting  e.xecutor  in  my  father’s  will,  and  knew  all  my  affairs.  I have  been 
asked  as  to  gentlemClh  who  proposed  for  me.  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Shears  did  so.  My  husband  was 
always  kind  to  me.  He  ifrever  said  a disrespectful  word  to  me.  He  -is  not  the  man  he  has  been 
represented  here.  He  has  btien  painted  in  the  blackest  colours,  and  called  the  brutal  destroyer  of  a 
woman  who  devoted  her  whole  life  to  him.  He  did  not  do  so.  The  injury  that  has  been  fixed  on 
him  with  respect  to  me  is  not  so  fearful  as  it  has  been  pictured — ^in  the  light  it  has  been  represented 
here.  My  sister,  Sarah,  knew  of  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Telverton,  and  she  approved  of  it 
until  the  money  difficulties  arose.  She^  showed  me  a letter  which  Telverton  had  written  to  her, 
stating  that  his  intentions  W’ere  honourable,  but  that  there  W'ere  obstacles  which  he  could  not 
conveniently  explain.  I asked  him  why  he  mote  such  a letter,  and  he  said,  “ Confound  people 
who  keep  letters  to  make  mischief!”  Be  also  said,  “ We  nre  now  married.  It  is  no  matter  now ; 
let  it  rest.”  Some  letters  were  destroyed  in  part  at  Eostrevor,  but  I kept  the  parts  that  remained, 
as  I had  a feeling  for  them.  I have  handed  in  every  scrap  of  miting  relating  to  the  matter.  About 
twenty- four  letters  that  I mote  to  my  husband  after  our  marriage  have  not  been  iproduced.  It 
was  by  his  invitation  I came  to  Ireland  to  be  mairied.  The  letter  in  which  Major  Yelverton  speaks 
about  a guitar  was  written  by  him  from  Dublin  after  we  both  left  Edinburgh.  The  words  in  the 
letter,  “ What  and  when  is  reality  to  be  ?”  mean  when  were  w'e  to  be  really  united  as  we  after- 
wards were  ? He  also  says,  “ I must  see  my  French  sister, — is  it  to  be  before  or  after?”  that  means 
“ before  or  after”  our  man-iage  by  a priest.  After  the  Scotch  ceremony,  when  1 refused  to  live  i 
with  him  as  his  wife,  he  said  he  w'ould  never  call  me  “ mia”  until  after  we  were  married  by  the  | 
priest ; and  accordingly,  in  all  our  letters  from  that  time  until  we  Were  married,  the  word  “ mia” 

IS  not  used.  But  immediatelj  alter  our  marriage  in  Ireland  he  resumed  calling  me  “ mia,”  and  I 
called  myself  “ tua.”  In  Edinburgh  Major  Yelverton  had  abadfaUfrom  ahorse,  and  was  ill,  and 
therefore  Miss  M'Faidand  and  I visited  him,  by  his  invitation.  We  went  from  Waterford  to 
Thomastown  looking  for  a priest.  At  Eostrevor,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney  todk  me  twice  to  the  bishop. 
Major  Telverton,  after  our  inamage,  alwa}"s  came  to  church  with  rric, — to  chapel  I mean:  it  is 
called  church  in  France — and  he  said  his  prnyei's  wdth  me  at  hotne  at  night.  He  said  he  had  never 
said  praters  before  in  his  life  (laughter).  We  did  not  kneel  together— we  read  prayers.  By  the 
phrase  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Mooney — “ I have  great  hopes  of  my  husband,” — I meant  that  1 had 
hopes  of  his  becoming  a religious  man.  Mr.  Slooney  had  told  me  that  I should  not  press  mj- 
husband  too  much  to  attend  to  his  religious  duties  at  first,  but  to  do  so  gradually.  I had  told  Mr. 
Mooney  that  Major  Telverton  was  not  very  careful  about  his  religious  duties — that  he  was  not  a 
religious  man,  and  that  I was  anxious  to  make  him  so.  All  that  was  contained  in  my  letter  to 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney  was  true.  A little  stranger  was  expected  by  me,  and  continued  to  be  so  up 
to  the  middle  of  June.  I got  n^  marriage  certificate  from  Mr.  Mooney.  I ofiered  him  no  con- 
sideration for  sending  it  to  me.  I gave  the  certificate  to  Mr.  Thelwall  about  a year  ago.  I had  no 
particular  object  in  doing  so.  Whilewewere  at  Mr.ThelwalTs  after  our  marriage,  MajorTelverton 
received  a letter  from  his  sister,  inquiring  whether  it  was  true  he  had  become  a Eoman  Catholic,  and 
saying  she  had  it  on  good  authority  that  he  had,  and  he  said  it  musthave  been  the  priest  who  told  it. 

At  Leith,  on  the  24tli  of  June,  1858,  on  the  day  before  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Forbes,  my  husband 
told  me  his  family  bad  heard  of  our  maniage.  They  found  it  out  by  the  opening  of  a letter  of  mine  to 
him  by  some  of  the  family.  I had  written  it  to  him  from  Bordeaux,  and  signed  myself  his  wife. 
That  was  in  May  or  June,  1858.  "When  the  letter  was  afterwards  forwarded  to  him,  he  said, 

“ This  has  evidently  been  opened,  and  they  knorv  all  now.”  1 wrote  to  Lady  Avonmore  on  the 
20th  of  June.  In  the  last  note  i ever  got  from  Major  Yelverton  he  says  he  will  send  his  brother 
to  me  at  four  o’clock.  My  husband’s  last  interview  with  me  Was  on  the  24th  of  June.  It  was 
as  kindly  as  usual.  He  told  me  he  was  a ruined  man.  He  did  nbt  tell  me  he  was  about  to  be 
married.  His  elder  brother,  who  is  how  dead,  came  to  me.  He  was  abent  a quarter  of  an  hour 
unable  to  explain  what  he  had  to  soy,  and  he  then  told  me  he  Came  to  make  an  aiwangement  about 
Major  Yelverton’s  affairs.  He  said  nothing  to  mo  aboiit  Major  Tel vCiton’s  marriage.  I never 
saw  that  gentleman  again,  but  he  wrote  to  me.  (Letter  produced.) 

Sergeant  Armstrong  objected  to  the  letter  being  read. 

Objection  allowed. 

Examination  continued— I refused  to  accept  a stipend  and  go  to  NeW  Zealand.  The  morning 
that  Major  Yelverton  started  to  Dublin,  from  Eostrevor,  before  the  tharriagc,  to  consult  a doctor 
about  asthma,  from  which  hp  suffered,  I took  him  coffee  to  his  bed-room.  I knocked  at  the  door, 
and  he  was  dressed  and  came  to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  took  the  cotfee.  The  fitst  day  of  this 
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trial  I saw  two  women  brought  in  under  the  gallery,  and  I saw  them  peeping  at  me  from  a form. 
The  “ fraternal  scheme”  referred  to  in  some  of  the  letters  was,  that  Major  Yelverton  and  i should 
go  abroad,  to  Monastir,  and  be  married  by  Mr.  Longworth,  who  was  called  my  brother,  although 
ne  was  only  a cousin,  and  who  was  a consul,  and  by  law  could  have  married  us.  After  our  niar- 
riage  in  Edinburo-h,  in  the  absence  of  Major  Yelverton,  Miss  M‘Faidand  and  I were  searching  in  a 
press,  and  we  found  a MS.  law  book,  and  in  looking  over  it  saw  a marriage  exaetly  like  ours, 
and  we  said  ‘It  is  a marriage  after  all.”  When  Major  Yelverton  eame  in  we  read  it  oyer 
together,  and  he  said,  ‘ Well,  you  see  I know  law  better  than  you.’  1 asked  him  afterwards  which 
of  OUT  marriages  would  be  published,  and  he  said  either  would  do. 

Mr.  Whiteside— But  both’s  best.  (Laughter.) 

To  Serjeant  Armstitong— Mr.  Stuart,  who  proposed  for  me  after  my  return  from  the  Gnmea, 
and  while  on  board  Sir  James  Close’s  yacht  in  the  Bosphorus,  is  a captain  in  the  French  army. 
Major  Yelverton  did  not,  in  his  letter  to  my  sister,  say  that  marriage  could  not  be  thought  of 
between  us,  or  had  not  been  spoken  of.  What  he  said  was,  that  there  was  no  engagement  between 
us,  that  obstacles  existed  to  our  union,  but  that  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  me  or  my  family.  At 
Kostrevor  some  of  Major  Yelverton’s  letters  were  brought  out  of  my  pocket  with  my  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  portions  of  them,  which  referred  to  our  marriage,  were  destroyed  at  Major 
Yelverton’s  request.  While  at  Abergavenny,  I had  a large  pocket  made  expressly,  and  carried  all 
his  letters  about  in  it,  for  this  reason,  that  my  sister  and  I were  on  such  affectionate  terms  that  I 
had  no  hox  or  desk  locked.  She  had  access  to  everything,  and  would  have  read  the  letters  if  she 
saw  them,  without  meaning  any  harm.  The  “ fraternal  scheme”  may  have  referred  not  only  to 
the  marriage  by  my  cousin,  the  consul,  who  was  usually  called  my  brother,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  Major  Yelverton  said  if  we  travelled  for  that  purpose  he  would  care  me  like  a brother.  There 
had  been  a previously  expected  little  stranger  in  February  or  March  of  the  same  year,  1858.  I 
was  disappointed  with  respect  to  it  at  Bordeaux.  Two  months  after  that  event  I left  Bordeaux, 
(The  witness.-was  applauded  on  leaving  the  box.) 

Mr.  John  ThelwaU  examined  by  Mr.  Townsend — I am  the  plaintiff  in  this  action.  I live  in 
Hull,  and  am  an  iron-master,  I know  Major  and  Mrs.  Yelverton.  I knew  her  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Thelwall  is  now  ill.  She  is  unable  to  travel.  She  knows  Mrs.  Yelverton  as  long 
as  I do.  In  July  or  August,  1857,  Mrs.  Thelwall  and  myself  were  in  Edinburgh  We  saw  Mrs. 
Yelverton  there  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stock,  in  Albany-street,  where  we  lodged.  She  was  then 
called  Miss  Longworth.  I saw  Major  Yelverton  in  Edinburgh  then  for  the  first  time.  He  eame  to 
Mrs.  Stockls,  where  we  were  staying  the  night  before  we  returned  to  Hull.  Mrs.  Yelverton 
introduced  us  to  him,  hut  he  was  not  named.  We  knew  who  he  was.  She  introduced  me  by 
name,  and  my  wife  as  her  sister,  meaning  an  intimate  friend.  Mrs.  Thelwall  was  not  her  sister, 
but  was  many  years  intimately  acquainted.  I knew  that  Major  Yelverton  was  expected  before  he 
came.  Mrs.  Yelverton  went  and  met  him  in  the  passage.  He  was  then  brought  in  and  introduced, 
but  his  name  was  not  mentioned.  We  all  had  coffee  together.  Nothing  passed  of  importance. 
I had  noticed  a wedding-ring  on  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  fioger.  On  a subsequent  occasion,  in  my  house 
in  Hull,  in  presence  of  my  wife,  Mrs.  Yelverton,  and  the  Major,  something  was  said  about  that 
ring.  Mrs.  Yelverton  came  to  Hull  about  the  beginning  of  November  or  December  that  year,  and 
was  on  a visit  at  my  house  until  about  the  beginning  of  July  in  the  year  after,  Major  Yelverton 
came  to  my  house  about  six  weeks  after.  Major  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  were  received  in  my  house  as 
a married  couple.  He  remained  a week  or  ten  days,  until  his  leave  expired,  and  he  afterwards  came 
back  again  for  a few  days,  after  being  two  or  three  weeks  away.  He  stayed  about  a week  on  the 
second  occasion.  His  6rst  visit  began  on  the  3lst  of  December.  They  occupied  the  same  bed-room. 
She  wore  the  same  wedding  ring.  They  spoke  of  a Continental  journey.  Mrs.  Yelverton  wore 
several  rings  on  the  wedding  finger  to  hide  the  wedding-ring.  She  was  not  satisfied  with 
that,  but  was  in  doubt  lest  her  friends  on  the  Continent  should  see  the  wedding-ring. 
She  asked  me  to  get  a stone  fixed  to  her  wedding-ring,  which  she  could  remove  and  replace 
M pleasure.  I discussed  the  mode  of  doing  so,  and  said  I would  do  as  she  desired.  Major 
Yelverton  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  conversation,  I got  a small  stone  which  fastened 
on  the  ring  with  a small  hook.  The  ring  was  always  spoken  of  as  a wedding-ring.  I 
went  to  the  office  of  the  French  consul  in  Hull  for  a passport.  No  passport  was  obtained  there.  Major 
Yelverton  was  with  me  at  the  Consul’s,  and  the  Consul  told  me  that,  on  account  of  the  then  late 
on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  no  passports  could  bo  granted  from  Hull,  and 
ttot  the  application  should  be  made  in  London,  through  a banker  or  a magistrate.  We  were 
shown  a copy  of  the  Times,  in  which  directions  were  given  as  to  the  mode  of  proceedine  to  obtain 
a p^port.  Major  Yelerton  took  a copy  of  the  directions  in  pencilling,  and  wo  then  went  to  a 
station  and  got  paper,  which  I wrote  on.  I asked  him  how  I should  name  Mrs.  Yelverton,  and 
he  smd,  do  so  in  full,  “Mrs.  Therc.sa  Yelverton.”  I did  so,  and  wo  went  together  to  the 
magistrate  s office.  The  clerk  said  it  was  not  right.  The  office  was  crowded,  owing  to  a trial  that 

hut  went  to  Messrs.  Smith’s,  bankers,  and  saw  Mr.  Cooke,  one 
01  the  partners,  who  asked  Major  Yelverton  the  name  of  the  party  icquiring  the  passport,  lie  had 
previomly  said  it  was  fora  relative,  hut  he  then  said,  in  nply  to  Mr.  Cooke,  “Mrs.  Theresa 
leiverton.  The  banker  said  he  would  write  to  his  London  correspondents  aliuut  the  passport, 
trassport  produced  and  identified ; it  was  filled  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Theresa  Yelverton.)  1 remember 
a conversation  about  the  possibility  of  Mrs  Y’'elverton  dying  abroad,  and  Major  Yelverton  said, 
in  tnat  event  he  would  baveher  taken  away  from  wherever  she  might  bo  buried,  and  brought  to 
nglana.  ohc  remarked — “Then,  having  been  twice  christened  and  twice  married,  I would  bo 
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twice  buried.”  Mrs.  Yelvertou  went  abroad  early  in  February*.  (Letter  produced.)  I received 
this  letter  from  Major  Yelvertou,  from  Edinburgh  Castle  : — 

“My  Dear  Thelwall, — Pray  smoke  the  accompanying  cheroots,  and  make  xny  mind  easy  as  to 
the  number  of  cigai's  of  yours  I have  consumed. — Yours  sincerely, 

“W.  C.  Yelveetox. 

“On  second  thoughts  I send  the  box  by  rail.” 

Examination  resumed — I received  the  following  letter  also  from  Major  Yelverton  : — 

“Carlisle,  July  2. 

“My  Dear  Thelw.all, — I delayed  answering  your  note  until  I knew  with  some  kind  of  certainty 
where  Ore  fates  would  project  me.  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I shall  be  in  Hull  at  6.45,  or 
11.46  p.m.  to-morrow,  and  in  Spring-street  soon  after.  Future  movements  to  be  there  developed. 

Yours  sincerely, 

“W.  C.  Yelveeton.” 

Examination  resumed — I had  no  conversation  with  'Major  Yelverton  as  to  religion ; as  to 
Protestant  missionaries  we  had.  He  said  ho  believed  they  were  the  authors  of  a great  deal  of 
mischief.  We  also  had  a conversation  about  a Protestant  insurance  office  (laughter).  The  official 
heading  of  it  was  an  open  Bible.  He  said  with  respect  to  it — “I  should  most  carefully  have 
avoided  it.” 

Did  he  say  anything  in  reference  to  his  being  a Eoman  Catholic  ?— He  said  he  |had  received  a 
letter  from  his  sister  stating  that  she  had  heard  he  had  become  a Eoman  Catholic,  and  he  said  “1 
must  have  been  seen  at  the  chapel.” 

What  religion  are  you,  Jlr.  Thelwall? — I am  a Protestant. 

Examination  resumed— Mrs.  Yelverton  came  again  to  my  house  in  the  early  part  of  1859.  She 
boarded  and  lodged  there,  occupying  one  bed-room  and  a drawing-room.  She  had  a female 
servant  with  her.  Mrs.  Yelverton  took  horse  exercise  while  at  my  house,  havin"  been  ordered 
it  by  her  medical  adviser.  Sometimes  she  used  my  horse ; sometimes  I hired  one  for  her.  1 paid 
the  medical  gentleman.  (BiU  of  particulars  produced.)  The  prices  charged  in  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars are  fair  and  reasonable.  The  items  are  correct.  I paid  billsTo  silk-mercers  for  Mrs.  Yelver- 
ton.  Major  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  had  peen  married  in  Ireland  before  they  stopped  together  at  my 
house.  I'hey  were  always  received  and  treated  as  husband  and  wife  at  my  house.  They  were  not 
introduced  to  any  of  my  friends  as  such,  as  Major  Yelverton  wished  the  marriage  to  be  kept;  secret. 
Mrs.  Thelwall  and  myself  have  always  preserved  our  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Yelverton.  She  gave 
the  certificate  of  her  marriage  to  me  for  safe  custody. 

Cross-examined  by  Sergeant  Armstrong — Mrs.  thelwall  was  introduced  to  Major  Yelverton  as 
Mrs.  Yelverton’s  sister.  It  was  Mrs.  Yelverton  proposed  the  disguise  of  the  wedding  ring.  They 
did  not  leave  my  house  together  for  their  Continental  trip.  She  remained  a day  after  him.  The 
observation  about  being  twice  buried  was  a jocular  remare  after  dinner,  at  which  we  all  laughed. 
The  insurance  office  spoken  of  that  had  an  open  Bible  at  the  head  of  the  prospectus  had  failed  at 
the  time.  The  bubble  had  burst.  He  did  not  call  it  a humbug.  He  said  he  should  have 
avoided  it.  He  did  not  say  what  chapel  he  must  have  been  seen  at  after  he  referred  to  his  sister’s 
letter. 

Mr.  John  Goodliffe  examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Sullivan — I live  in  London,  and  am  a merchant, 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Gpodlifie  and  Smait.  I remembei'  being  on  the  Continent,  at  Dunkirk, 
in  the  beginning  of  stopped  at  the  1 otil  “ Chapeau  Eouge.”  Major  Yelverton  arrived 

at  the  same  hotel.  I had  a conversation  with  him  there.  He  told  me  he  was  expecting  some  one 
to  arrive, — a “relative,”  or  “ his  wife,”  or  “ a lady,” — I am  not  sure  wliich  expression  he  used, 
but  I was  sure  it  was  a lady  he  expected.  I saw  him  next  day,  and  a lady  was  with  him.  He  said 
she  was  the  lady  he  expected.  They  dined  together  at  the  table  d’hote.  I sat  next  him.  He 
introduced  her  to  me  specifically  as  his  wife,  as  anj'  gentleman  would  introduce  his  ■wife  to  another 
gentleman.  I walked  about  Dunkirk  next  day  with  him.  I knew  the  town  well.  She  remained 
at  the  hotel.  I said  to  him,  in  the  course  of'a  long  desultory  conversation,  “ Well,— you  know, 
Yelverton, — is  it  all  right — eh  ? Is  it  all  on  the  square  ?”  (laughter) — using  a laconic  expresrion 
tp  convey  an  idea  which  he  q’lite  appreciated.  (Laughter.)  He  understood  me  well.  He  replied, 

“ It  really  is.” 

Mr.  Sergeant  Sullivan — Meaning  it  was  “ .all  on  the  square — all  ri^ht  ?” — Just  so. 

Counsel — That  he  was,  in  fact,  a married  man? — Yes;  no  doubt  about  it.  He  said,  “It 
really  is.  She  really  is  my  wife,  and  we  have  been  married  secretly,  or  privately,” — either  word 
he  certainly  used, — “ and  1 nave  been  obliged  to  do  that  with  a view  to  conceal  the  fact  from  my 
family.”  He  went  on  to  spe  ik  about  his  fgmily  arrangements,  and  he  said  it  was  specially  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  his  uncle  he  was  anxious.  He  begged  of  me,  as  I moved  in  society  in 
London  where  we  had  many  u\utual  friends,  not  to  say  anything  about  having  met  him,  or  that 
he  was  married.  The  lady  that  was  examined  here  is  the  lady  I speak  of.  They  were  at  the 
hotel  about  three  days.  ’Ihey  lived  there  as  husband  and  wife.  I visited  them  in  their  room.  I 
had  been  staying  some  time,  and,  as  I was  a tolerably  good  customer,  I had  the  best  room  in  the 
house  I proposed  that  he  should  change  to  my  room,  but  he  said  he  would  not,  as  there  was  so 
much 'trouble  in  moving  baggage,  &c.  That  was  in  February,  1868,  I am  sure,  as  it  was  at  the 

end  of  the  Carnival.  , , , , , . . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ball,  Q.C.— In  knocking  about  the  world  have  you  not  met  with  some 

cases  that  were  not  all  on  the  square  ? (Laughter. 

Witness— Well,  I may  have. 
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Counsel — I'on  may  have;  but  have  you  not  met  with  several  such  cases? 

Witness — Well,  I have.  , ,,  ,, 

Serg;eant  Sullivan — Did  you  ever  meet  a case  ‘*not  on  the  sc^^uare,  in  which  the  lady  was 
introduced  as  the  gentleman’s  wife  ? 

Witness  (emphatically) — l^ever,  sir  (applause).  ^ ^ ^ j,  oii 

Arabella  Emily  M'Farland  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.C.— I am  the  daughter  of  a Scotch 
author  named  M‘Earland.  My  father  was  a long  time  acquainted  with  the  family  of  the  Long- 
worths.  In  February,  1857,  my  father  allowed  me  to  accompany  Miss  Longwortli  (the  present 
Mrs.  Yelverton)  to  Edinburgh.  We  lodged  atjMrs.  Gamble’s.  We  had  but  one  bed-room,  which 
I iiaved  \vith  her  the  whole  time  we  were  at  Mrs.  Gamble’s.  We  went  into  society  there  amongst 
my  father’s  friends.  We  visited  Lady  Murray  and  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers,  to  whom  we  had  letters 
of  introduction.  We  remained  in  Edinburgh  until  April.  I read  French  with  Miss  Longworth, 
and  practised  music.  Major'Telverton  visited  almost  daily,  as  a suitor.  He  never  was  there  '■ 
night.  He  was  most  polite,  attentive,  and  reserved.  Miss  Longworth  and  he  rode  out  togethc;  • 
There  was  a Prayer-book  of  mine  lying  on  the  table.  I was  then  a member  of  the  Church  01 
England.  I recollect  Mrs.  Yelverton  saying,  with  respect  to  that  Prayer-book 

Mr.  Brewster  objected.  Objection  allowed.  Major  Yelverton  not  having  been  present. 

Examination  resumed — The  Prayer-book  contained  the  marriage  service.  I changed  my 
religion.  I am  at  present  a Eoman  Catholic,  and  belong  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Blandford-square, 
London.  I went  into  the  convent  of  St.  Margaret,  Morningside.  It  is  two  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
Major  Yelverton  knew  I was  there.  Mrs.  Yelverton  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Hull.  She  took  me 
to  the  convent  in  the  morning,  and  she  went  to  Hull  the  same  day.  I had  conversations  with 
Major  Yelverton  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  always  appeared  to  have  a leaning  towards 
Catholicity.  I saw  Mrs.  Yelverton  after  her  marriage.  I came  out  of  the  convent  to  reside  with 
her.  I was  not  then  a nun.  I was  only  receiving  instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
convent  then.  I went  to  Albany-street  with  Mrs.  Yelverton.  I saw  a wedding-ring  on  her  finger. 
She  told  me  she  was  married.  Major  Yelverton  wrote  to  her  under  cover  to  me.  I handedher  the 
letters  unopened.  We  had  two  bed-rooms  and  a dining-room  there.  One  of  the  bed-rooms  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ThelwaU;  Mrs.  Yelverton  and  I had  the  other.  Major  Yelverton  came 
there  one  evening  after  dinner.  She  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  brought  him  in.  He  was 
introduced,  but  I do  not  know  whether  by  name,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ThelwaU.  He  remained  that 
night,  and  afterwards,  after  the  Thelwalls  went  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  occupied  the  larger  bed- 
room. I associated  with  them  as  husband  and  wfe.  He  wished  the  marriage  to  be  kept  secret. 
I found  a law  book  in  Mrs.  Yelverton’ s bed-room.  There  was  something  in  it  about  Scotch 
marriages.  I do  not  remember  whether  it  was  produced  to  Major  Yelverton.  I remember  Mrs. 
Yelverton  being  ill.  Major  Yelverton  carried  her  into  her  own  room.  He  was  lame  when  we  first 
went  to  Scotland,  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  and  I visited  him  once.  I was  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  visit.  Miss  Longworth  was  a sincere  Koman  Catholic. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brewster,  Q..C. — It  was  from  kirs.  Yelverton  that  I understood  the 
marriage  was  to  be  kept  secret.  She  told  me  so. 

Did  she  not  tell  you  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  kept  secret  because  she  wms  a Catholic  and  he 
was  not? — Yes.  (Sensation.) 

"Was  not  that  after  she  came  to  Edinburgh  the  second  time  ? — It  was. 

Did  they  not  at  that  time  go  by  the  name  of  M‘Farland  ? — They  did. 

Mr.  Brewster — You  may  retire. 

"Witness — (To  Mr.  Whiteside)-  As  to  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  and  as  to  its  being  kept  secret, 
whatever  the  cause  was,  there  was  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin  examined  by  Sergeant  SulUvan — I am  a goldsmith'and  jeweller  in  Dublin. 
(Ji^'S.P’^oduced).  This  is  a wedding  ring.  I saw  the  ring  before.  The  size  is  peculiar,  ind 
there  is  a mark  on  the  inside.  It  is  extremely  small,  and  the  mark  is  solder  mark.  I cannot 
sw^r  that  I sold  this  ring,  but  I have  a strong  impression  of  having  sold  a similar  ring  on  the 
:^th  of  July,  1867.  I was  first  asked  about  the  ring  two  years  ago.  I sold  it  to  a gentleman  like 
Major  Yelverton.  His  photograph  was  shown  to  me.  I had  some  trouble  to  get  a ring  to 
aMwer,  the  size  was  so  small.  I have  lately  seen  the  defendant,  and  I feel  just  as  satisfied  he  is 
the  party  I sold  it  to.  I would  not  swear  positively.  1 remember  his  appearance,  and  the  trouble 
1 had  in  getting  so  small  a ring  fastens  the  circumstance  on  my  mind.  He  said  at  last  that  any 
^^&^®uld  do.  The  ring  was  second-hand,  and  not  the  finest  gold. 

(Not  cross-examined.) 

I must  ask  your  lordship’s  permission  to  recall  that  young  lady,  the  nun  (Miss 
M'Farland),  to  ask  her  one  question.  J b j,  v 

The  Chief  J ustice — Certainly. 

Miss  M'Farland  was  recalled. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Tell  me  this.  When  you  said,  a while  ago 

Bjivq your  pardon.  I must  insist  on  asking  one  question  before  the  witness 
^Witness— I have^^'"*’  speaking  to  any  person  since  you  left  that  box  ? 

To  whom?-To  Mrs.  Yelverton. 

Mr.  Brewster — Now  say  whatever  you  like. 

1 ness  n my  agitation  I find  I made  a mistake,  bccanso  I said  it  was  in  reference  to 
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Major’s  religion  the  marriage  was  to  be  kept  secret.  It  was  not.  Mrs.  Yolyertoa  told  me  it  was 
on  account  of  bis  family,  and  not  on  account  of  lha  Major^ 

The  Chief  J ustice — Are  you  positive  of  that,  young  woman  — I am,  my  lord. 

^lat  did  she  tell  you? — She  said  it  was  because  they  were  Protestants,  and  she  was  a 
Cathohc. 

_ Mr.  Brewster — You  say  now  that  the  only  reason  the  marriage  was  to  he  kept  secret  was  that 
hiB  family  were  Protestants  ? 

Witness — Yes. 

And  you  told  me  a few  minutes  ago  that  the  reasou  was  beeause  she  was  a Catholic,  and  he  was 
not. 

Witness — Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice — So  she  stated  on  the  former  occasion. 

Witness — I did,  but  1 made  a mistake. 

Mr.  Whiteside-— It  arose  from  the  form  of  the  question ; the  words  were  put  into  her  mouth. 

The  Chief  Justice — Witness,  can  you  account  for  what  you  stated — honestly  and  fairly,  on 
your  oath,  and  before  your  God  ? 

Witness — I misconstrued  what  the  gentleman  stated.  I ought  to  have  said  that  it  was  on 
aoeount  of  Major  Yelverton’s  family,  and  not  on  account  of  himself.  I say  that  before  God. 

And  how  do  you  misconstrue  what  he  said  ? — I was  not  thinking.  I should  have  said  the  family 
and  not  the  Major.  It  was  not  Major  Y'elverton,  but  his  family- 

Mr.  Brewster — ^You  say  you  saw  Major  Yelverton  at  chapel? — Yes. 

Were  there  not  concerts  at  the  chapel  on  these  occasions? — Not  concerts — High  Mass. 

Sacred  music  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  not  Mrs.  Yelverton  sing  there? — She  did,  at  High  Mass. 

Mr.  AVJiiteside — She  sings  beautifully ; as  I hear — divinely. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Lavelle,  R.C.A.,  of  Partry,  was  then  sworn  as  an  interpreter  of  the  evidence 
of  the  nert  witness. 

M.  Cyprian  Lop^  examined — I have  known  Mrs.  Yelverton  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
The  sister  of  Mrs.  Yelverton  is  my  sister-in-law.  She  received  her  education  at  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  Bolougne-sur-Mer.  The  superioress  is  my  sister.  I remember  the  time  she  became  a 
Sister  of  Mercy  ; it  was  in  1854  or  1856.  I do  not  Irnow  precisely  the  year.  She  was  at  Boulogne 
at  that  time.  I saw  her  there  Several  times.  She  was  educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
She  was  staying  at  Boulogne  with  Madame  Lefebre,  her  sister.  I have  been  at  Bordeaux.  Madame  i 
Lefebrc  was  with  me.  That  was  about  the  28th  or  29th  of  April,  1858.  We  found  Mrs.  j 
Yelverton  there.  We  went  to  the  address  pointed  out  to  Madame  Lefebre  in  a letter  to  her  from 
Mrs.  YeWerton.  I saw  Mrs.  Yelverton  the  day  after  our  arrival.  She  was  very  ill.  We  removed 
her  from  Madame  Audrfi’s  to  the  H6tel  Richelieu.  On  the  6th  of  May  I left  Bordeaux  for  Boulogne. 
During  the  time  1 was  at  Bordeaux,  Madame  Lefebre  was  in  attendance  on  her  sister  constantly. 

I went  to  the  post-office  for  a letter  for  Mrs.  Yelverton,  and  received  one.  It  was  addressed  to 
“ Madame  Y'elverton,  at  Madame  Audrfe’s.”  It  bore  the  post  mark  of  Edinburgh.  I gave  it  to 
hei-.  She  was  in  her  bed  in  the  hotel.  It  was  at  that  time  I first  heard  her  called  “ Madame 
Yelverton.”  She  spoke  to  me  of  her  marriage.  The  letter  was  read  before  me  and  placed  before 
my  eyes  by  Madame  Yelverton.  In  that  letter  were  two  English  words  which  I well  knew,  namely, 

“ secret  marriage.”  I can  read  English  a very  little.  I believe  the  letter  was  dated  from  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  The  letter  recommended  that  it  should  be  burned.  Madame  Lefebre,  Mrs.  Yelverton, 
and  I returned  together.  We  went  first  to  Tours,  and  next  to  Paris,  where  I ported  company  with 
the  ladies.  I left  them  at  the  station  of  the  Northern  Railway.  Mrs.  Yelverton  was  so  weak  sh^ 
could  not  walk.  I afterwards,  in  five  or  six  weeks,  accompanied  Mrs.  Yelverton  from  Boulogne  tb 
London.  She  was  then  better,  but  still  very  weak.  We  stopped  at  a hotel  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. T left  her  there  next  day  at  eight  o’clock.  At  ten  o’clock  she  went  to  Edinburgh.  Madame 
I.efebre  is  now  in  London,  very  sick.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  come  here.  She  would  have 
come  if  her  health  allowed  her. 

CrosB-examined  by  Sergeant  Armstrong — Madame  Lefebre  is  an  English  lady.  She  speaks  and 
reads  English  well.  She  is  staying  now  with  her  aunt.  Miss  Fox.  She  is  two  months  now  in 
England.  I came  to  Ireland  through  London,  but  did  not  see  Madame  Lefebre  since  the  6th  of 
December,  1859.  I read  English  writing  a little.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I loarn^  some 
English.  [Letterhanded  to  witness  to  turn  a sentence  into  French ; he  did  so  with  some  difficulty.] 

I did  not  read  the  entire  letter  which  I brought  to  Mrs.  Y'elverton.  Madame  Lefebre  read  it  for 
me  in  French.  It  was  about  the  month  of  July  I was  with  Mrs.  Yelverton  in  London.  I knew  her 
a little  when  she  was  at  school,  but  knew  her  better  when  her  sister  married  niy  brother-in-law. 
That  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  I was  at  the  marriage  feast.  Mrs.  Y'elverton  was  not 
there.  She  was  in  the  school  at  the  time.  There  is  no  other  relationship  between  us  than  what  I 

have  stated.  , • j i. 

Re-examined— Ever  since  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  marriage  became  known  she  was  received  by  me  as 
the  wife  of  Major  Yelverton.  . 

Count  LouisPrinssay  (who  spoke  English)  examined  by  Mr.SergeantSullivan— My  wife  is  Mrs. 
Yelverton’s  aunt.  I often  heard  of  her  from  my  wife,  but  never  saiv  her  until  July  last.  I know 
Madame  Lefebre  well.  She  is  ill  in  London,  incapable  of  being  transported  (loud  laughter). 

. [The  witness  seemed  astounded  at  the  laughing,  and  standing  up,  bowed  to  the  clerk  and 
said — ] 
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You  will  excuse  me — I mean  she  canuot  be  remoyed.  She  has  never  been  well  since  her  visit 
to  England.  We  left  France  in  June  last.  She  is  dangerously  ill. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  O’ConneUjP.P.,  sworn. 

Mr.  Whiteside  handed  mtuess  the  certificate  of  marfflage.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  lorm  oi 
certificate  oqyeu  to  parties  who  are  married  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? — I am.  This  is  a very 

correct  certificate  (evidence  objected  to ; objection  allowed). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  was  then  called.  On  being  sworn  he  said  My  lord,  I beg  leave,  before 
I give  my  evidence  in  this  case  to  state 

Mr.  Whiteside— See,  sir : you  are  there  to  answer  my  questions,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Witness — I only  want  to  say 

Mr.  Sero-eant  SuRivan — You  are  not  there,  sir,  to  make  speeches. 

Witness— I am  not  going  to  make  a speech. 

Mr.  Brewster — This  is  my  learned  friend’s  ownivitness ! 

Mr.  M^teside— Is  he  ? We  will  see  that 

Witness — My  lord,  wUl  I not  be  allowed 

The  Chief  Justice — Attend  to  me,  if  you  please.  You  are  sworn,  and  your  duty  is  to  answer 
such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  you.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  e.vplaining  your  answers. 

Mr.  Whiteside — YThat  are  ybu  by  profession — I am  a Catholic  clergyman,  parish  priest  of  the 
parish  of  Biilone,  near  Rostrevor. 

Do  you  officiate  in  the  parish  ? — I do. 

Who  is  your  bishop  ?— The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Leahy  is  bishop  of  the  diocesd. 

Is  he  here  in  court  ? — He  is. 

Did  you  get  this  letter  (produced)  from  Mrs.  Yelverton  ?---I  did,  sir. 

Did  you  send  the  documents  in  course  of  post — the  certificate  and  reply  ? — I did. 

Pray,  sir,  do  you  remember  the  lady  who  was  examined  here — Mrs.  Yelyerton  ? — I do. 

Do  you  Imow  Major  Yelverton  ? — I do  ? 

How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  him  last  ? — The  last  time  I saw  him  was  at  Edinburgh,  some  time 
in  August,  1868,  when  he  was  brought  before  me  to  be' identified. 

Had  you  seen  him  before  ?— I had. 

When  before  ? — I saw  him  on  the  first  occasion  when  he  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  came  before  me  in 
the  chapel. 

When  after  that  ? — I saw  him  in  a carriage  at  Warrenpoint,  with  Mr.  Denvir,  the  attorney,  iP. 
May  or  June,  1858,  and  the  next  time  I saw  him  was  when  I identified  him. 

Did  not  Denvir  and  Major  Yelverton  come  to  you  ? — No  but  a brother  of  Mr.  Denvir  came  the 
night  before.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  anything  that  passed  between  us  that  I saw  Major 
Yelverton.  I saw  him  next  day  with  Mr.  Denvir. 

Did  you  sign  any  document  for  him  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  sign  a document  for  Major  Yelverton  ? — I never  did. 

When  did  you  see  him  the  second  time  ? — At  a hotel.  Mr.  Denvir  was  present,  and  no  one 
else.  I signed  nothing  there,  or  anywhere  else,  for  theni. 

What  was  the  first  day  you  saw  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? — It  was  some  time  previous  to  August,  1867. 
do  not  know  what  day  it  was. 

Did  you  go  with  her  to  the  bishop  ? — I went  with  her  once.  I am  not  able  to  say  the  day. 

Did  you  see  the  lad^  who  went  with  you  to  the  bishop  and  Major  Yelverton,  on  the  day  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Assumption,  in  your  chapel? — I did. 

What  day  was  that  ? — It  was  on  a Saturd^. 

You  were  after  having  High  Mass? — ^No,  Low  Mass. 

Did  you  expect  those  two  parties  ? — They  appeared  before  me. 

Were  you  at  the  altar  ? — 1 was  inside  the  rails  of  the  altar. 

Did  they  kneel  before  you  ? — They  did. 

Did  they  consent  to  be  man  and  wife  in  your  presence  ? — 

Mr.  Brewster  objected 

Mr.  Whiteside— Did  you  aSk  the  man  would  he  have  the  woman  to  be  his  wife,  and  the  woman 

womd  site  have  the  man  to  be  her  husband? — I asked  first  with  respect  to  his  religion 

. Whiteside — See,  sir,  I mil  come  to  that  presently.  (Question  repeated.)  Did  they  agree 

oefore  you  to  become  man  and  wife  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  according  to  usage,  a piece  Of  money  produced  ? — I have  no  knowledge  of  a piece  of 
of  money  being  produced. 

Was  there  a ring  ? — I have  no  knowledge  of  seeing  a ring,  more  than  that  I saw  one  when  I 
w3t  giving  him  a short  exhortation  after  they  had  renewed  their  consent.  When  I looked  down 
i saw  nira  having  his  hand  upon  her  finger. 

I'utting  a ring  on  her  finger  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  sec  a ring  put  on  a finger  before  ? — I did,  often  and  often. 

prenounce  an  exhortation  and  benediction  ? — I pronounced  no  benediction  (hissos). 

Ihd  you  give  an  exhortation  ?— 1 did,  before  and  after. 

-ttad  you  conversed  with  the  lady  several  times  boibre  you  saw  her  Icnccl  at  the  altar  that  day? 

J.  conversed  with  her  on  two  previous  oceaoions,  and  on  the  first  occasion  she  told  me-- 

Loutent  yoursell  with  answering  my  question,  sir.  Did  you  converse  with  her  ? — I did. 

Did  you  ascertain  Umt  she  was  a Roirtiin  Catholic  ? — 1 did. 

Did  she  go  to  confession  ?— That  1 will  not  answer. 
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I do  not  want  you  to  answer  as  to  anything  she  said  then.  I do  not  inquire  into  that. 

The  Chief  Justice — You  are  not  asked  what  she  said  in  confession. 

Witness— I will  not  answer  anything  with  respect  to  confession. 

Mr.  Whiteside— It  is  immaterial.  Be%e  Major  Telverton  Imelt  at  the  altar,  before  he  agreed 
to  be  her  husband,  and  put  the  ring  on  her  finger  as  you  describe,  did  you  ask  either  of  them  any 
questions  ? 

Witness— May  I explain  ? . t i i.-  t 

Answer  fi^rst.  Did  you  ask  him  was  he  there  to  be  mamed  r— I did  not  ask  rum  tnat 
Did  you  ask  him  any  question  ? — I asked  him  as  to  his  religious  belief,  and  he  said, 

“ much  of  anything.”  ' ^ i.  n a -n 

Well — anything  after  that? — I asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that.  Are  you  a Roman 
Catholic?”  I asked,  and  he  said,  “I  am  not”  (sensation).  I asked  h)m,_‘‘ \mt  are  you  r’  and  the 
lady  said,  “Don’t  mind,  don’t  mind;  he  is  not  confinned  yet. 
places  of  Catholic  worsliip,  but  he  is  not  yet  confinned.” 
said,  “ I am  a Protestant  Catholic”  (laughter). 

The  Court — Was  that  before  or  after  she  said  he  was  not  confirmed  ? 


‘ I am  not 


He  went  with  me  frequently  to: 
I asked  him  then,  “ M’liat  are  you  ?”  and 


Witness — It  was  just  after  it,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Whiteside — But  you  are  sure  the  word  “ Catholic”  was  used  ? — I am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Whiteside— So  am  I (applause).  You  are  sure  that  word  was  spoken  by  him  ?— I am. 

And  you  are  sure  it  was  spoken  by  her  also,  that  she  was  a Catholic  ? — Oh ! I had  not  the  ' 
least  doubt  that  she  was.  _ „ ^ a , a-  , 

Was  it  after  they  had  knelt  down  that  you  put  the  question? — Oh ! I put  another  question  also.' 
Was  it  after  they  agreed  to  be  husband  and  wife  you  put  that  question  ?— They  agreed  to  be  : 
husband  and  wife  at  the  altar  after  that. 

And  you  are  a priest  ? — Yes. 

This  took  place  in  your  pariah  church? — Yes. 

Mrs.  Yelverton  was  standing  by  when  the  words  “ Protestant-Catholic”  were  used? — Yes 
The  Court — And  could  hear  what  passed  ? — Oh ! yes  my  lord 

Mr.  Whiteside — In  the  course  of  your  extensive  reading,  may  I ask  you  did  you  ever  come  across.,’ 
the  words  “ Protestant-Catholic”  before  ? — No 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  mongrel  thing  ? Have  you  anything  like  it  in  your  part  of  the^ 
country  ? 

Dr.  Ball,  Q.C. — You  will  find  a pretty  good  number  of  the  kind  in  Oxford  (laughter) 

Mr.  Whiteside — Did  you  ever  meet  a man  of  that  particular  religion  before  ? — ^I  heard ; 

I am  not  asking  you  what  you  heard,  nor  do  I care.  Did  you  ever  see  a “ Protestant-Cathohc' 
before  ? — I never  did 

Mr.  Whiteside — Nor  anybody  else  (laughter).  Did  you  get  your  fee — quite  right  and  proper- 
no  harm  in  that  you  know  ? — I did.  When  the  lady  was  going,  she  came  and  gave  me  two  notes. i 
and  said,  “ These  are  for  you” 

Two  notes.  Pray  for  what  amount  each  ? — £5  each  note 
Was  not  one  for  the  Bishop? — Not  at  all  (laughter) 

And  I suppose  in  that  case  the  Bishop  got  nothing  r — He  did  not.  She  said  nothing  about  it 
You  took  jour  fee,  as  you  had  a right  to  do  ? I did 

Q,uite  right,  sir.  Did  Mr.  Yelverton  appear  to  be  a military  gentleman  ? — He  was  in  plan 
clothes 

Did  he  speak  audibly  and  distinctly  after  you  ? — He  did — audibly  and  distinctly 
He  recited  after  you  as  you  proceeded  ? — He  did.  I recited  the  words  of  the  ritual  fron ' 
memory 

He  repeated  the  words  of  the  ritual  of  your  church  distinctly  ? — He  did 
Bineeling  at  the  altar  ? — Yes 
And  she  by  his  side  ? — Yes 

Both  kneeling  in  your  parish  church  ? — Yes,  both  kneeling  at  the  rails  of  the  altar  I 

iVnd  you  married  them  ? — I did  not  marry  them  (sensation) . I did  not  (hisses).  I renewe.  I 

the  consent  that  was  given  in  a Scotch  marriage.  It  was  soleH  to  renew I 

Mr.  Whiteside — Stop,  sir ; I must  protest  against  this.  I object  to  priest  or  bishop — to  th 
.ri’chbishop  of  Canterbury  himself — telling  us  what  is  and  what  is  not  a marriage.  Tell  us  who . 
form  was  used;  the  effect  is  for  his  lordship  and  the  jurj"  (suppressed  applause).  You  know  Mi' 
M‘Farland  ? — I do  not  : 

You  remember  Mr.  Bellamy  ? — Yes 

Did  you  tell  that  gentleman  and  another  gentleman,  Mr.  M'Farland,  that  you  married  tw  ■ i 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  16th  of  August  ? — I told  him  I had  not  done  so.  [ 

Did  you  tell  them  the  two  persons  appeared  as  Roman  Catholics  on  that  occasion  ? — I did  no  ! ' 
1 said  thej'  appeared  before  me  as  man  and  wife,  owing  to  a previous  marriage  in  Scotland,  t i ' 
renew  the  consent  then  given.  j ^ 

On  your  oath,  sir,  did  you  not  tell  those  two  gentlemen  that  the  parties  appeared  before  yo  ' ■ 
.as  Roman  Catholics  ? — I do  not  remember  any  such  thing.  j ■ 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I swear  I have  no  knowledge  of  it.  ■ ; 

Will  you  swear  distinctly  you  did  not  ? — I do  not  remember  it.  i 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not?— Sure  I have  said  so.  # ( 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I swear  positively  I do  not  remember.  [ 
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ATTENTIONS  THAT  ATTEACT  NOTICE. 


t And  you  'will  go  no  farther  ? — I say  that  I do  not  remember.  ^ 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Waldron  Burroughs,  a magistrate  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

^ Did  you  state  in  his  presence  that  no  trouble  could  come  upon  you,  for  that  the  two  persons 
I came  before  you  and  declared  themselves  to  be  Eoman  Catholics? — I do  not  remember^ having 
1 stated  that  to  Mr.  Waldron  Burroughs. 

L Did  you  converse  in  his  presence  on  the  subject  ? — I do  not  remember. 

' Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  having  done  so. 

1 Suppose  he  swears  you  did,  would  you  believe  him  ? — I would  certainly  say  I have  no  recol- 
^ lection  of  having  told  him  (hisses) . 

j Did  anybody  ever  speak  to  you  about  a prosecution  ? — ^Yes. 

I Did  Mr.  Denvir,  the  attorney  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

I Did  you  ever  say  to  anybody  that  no  prosecution  could  be  taken,  as  the  two  persons  were 

4 Koman  Catholics  ? 

.j  Witness — To  any  one? 

' Mr.  Whiteside — Did  you  say  it  first? — I did  not  say  it  to  any  one  that  I remember. 

But  you  will  not  swear  you  did  not  ? — Not  that  I remember  (hisses). 

You  sentThat  certificate  (produced),  according  to  the  directions  given  by  Mrs.  Yelverton  in  her 
1 letter  ?— I did,  but,  mv  lord,  neither  the  certificate  nor  the  letter  was  written  by  me  (sensation). 
Mr.  Whiteside — On ! oh  ! Were  they  written  by  your  directions  ?■ — Yes. 

By  whom? — By  my  curate.  , 

I With  your  knowledge  and  consent  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brewster,  Q.C. — The  first  time  I saw  Mr.  Yeiverton  was  in  Edinburgh, 
i An  officer  of  the  court  was  sent  over  for  me  as  a witness  for  a criminal  prosecution.  He  was 
) produced  before  me  to  be  identified.  It  was  before  the  Procurator-Fiscal.  I was  examined  as  a 
f vdtness.  There  was  no  one  present  but  myself,  Mr.  Yelverton,  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  and  his 
• clerk. 

Was  not  Mr.  Yelverton  then  a prisoner  ? — I do  not  know. 

Did  you  not  see  the  lady  in  Ireland  before  you  saw  Mr.  Yelverton  at  all  ? — Yes. 
i 1 was  that  before  they  came  to  the  chapel? — I cannot  say  the  precise  number  of 

^ I went  with  her  to  the  bishop, 

you  first  saw  her  did  she  produce  any  paper  ? — She  did  not. 

Did  she  ever  ? — She  did  not  produce  any  to  mo.  She  produced  no  document  at  all. 

came  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  ? — She  told  me  that  she  had  directed 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected. 

, , 5'Ourt  It  is  not  evidence  unless  she  has  been  interrogated  as  to  it,  and  that  it  is  brought 

, forward  to  contradict  her. 

Mr.  Brewster— That  is  my  object,  my  lord, — to  contradict  her  directly.  (To  the  witness — 
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Upon  your  oath  did  she  not  tell  you  that  the  gentleman  was  a Protestant  ? — She  told  me  that  she 
had  directed 

Mr.  Brewster — Answer  the  question.  Upon  your  oath  did  she  not  tell  you  that  the  gentleman 
was  a Protestant  > — She  did  (sensation). 

Mr.  Brewster — Now  I am  done  with  yon.  Stay ; one  question  more.  In  reference  to  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  according  to  the  rule  of  your  church,  is  there  not  a particular  dress  to  be 
worn  by  the  priest 

Mr.  Whiteside — I must  interpose  here.  I do  not  care  a farthing  what  he  wears.  Marriage  is 
marriage,  if  the  priest  wore  a sack  on  his  head  (laughter  and  suppressed  applause) . 

The  Chief  Justice — That  is  not  the  question  that  was  asked. 

Mr.  Whiteside — My  lord,  does  the  validity  of  the  maniage  depend  upon  the  cut  of  his  coat?  i 
(Laughter.) 

The  Chief  Justice — That  is  another  thing.  (To  the  witness) — In  what  way  were  you  dressed, 
sir,  on  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony  ? — I wore  on  that  occasion  a soutane. 

Mr.  Brewster — Was  that  the  clerical  dress  j'ouhad  on  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Brewster — Was  there  any  one  else  in  the  chapel  but  you  and  the  two  when  this  ceremony 
was  performed  ? — No  one  else.  Betty  Brennan  was  in.  the  vestry,  but  was  not  a witness,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Do  not  tell  anything  you  are  not  aware  of.  I 

The  Chief  Justice — MTio  is  Betty  Brennan  ? — She  has  charge  of  the  chapel.  [Certificate  j 
produced.] 

Mr.  Brewster — Was  Eichard  Sloane  in  the  chapel  ? — He  was  not,  to  my  knowledge.  It  was 
expressly  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Yelverton  and  myself  that  no  person  was  to  be  present,  lest  the 
secret  should  be  exposed. 

Mr.  Whiteside — The  secret  marriage  ? 

Witness — The  secret. 

A Juror — The  secret  what,  sir  ? (No  answer.) 

Mr.  Whiteside — Are  you  deaf,  sir  ? 

The  Juror — The  secret  what  ? 

Witness — The  secret  was  that  the  family  were  Protestants  (hisses  and  groans). 

Mr.  Brewster — My  lord,  if  the  witnesses  are  to  he  hissed  in  this  way  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  leave  if  it  goes  on.  I very  distinctly  state  that. 

The  Chief  Justice  (to  the  witness) — You  say  that  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  person  , 
in  the  chapel,  and  you  said  something  about  a secret.  A juror  asks  you  what  the  secret  was. 
Witness---That  the  secret  should  not  be  exposed. 

The  Chief  Justice — Yes  ; but  what  was  the  secret  that  was  not  to  be  exposed  ? 

The  Juror — That  is  what  we  want  to  know,  my  lord.  > 

Witness — That  it  should  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  family,  who  wein  Protestants,  lest  ' 
his  father  might  hear  it  and  disinherit  him. 

Another  Juror — W as  it  a marriage  ? 

Witness — A renewal  of  consent  (hisses). 

Another  Juror — What  did  you  take  the  £10  for  ? — She  gave  it  to  me,  as  I said,  in  the  vestry.  ^ 
The  Juror — What  was  your  idea.!'  What  did  you  think  she  gave  it  to  you  for  ? — For  being  f 
present  on  the  occasion.  ■ 

On  what  occasion  ? — The  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  consent  (hisses) . j 

Another  Juror — Was  that  the  usual  fee  for  renewing  consent? — It  was  not.  j 

What  is  the  usual  fee  ? — The  usual  fee  is  £1.  ; ■ 

Is  that  the  fee  for  a marriage  — Yes,  for  a marriage. 

Another  Juror — Did  you  ever  tell  any  one  you  got  £10  ? — I did.  >' 

Did  5'ou  say  for  what  ? — I said  I got  £10  from  the  lady  when  she  was  about  leaving  the  church, 

.and  that  I believed  it  was  for  being  present  at  the  renewal  of  the  consent  (hisses). 

Another  Juror — ^Was  that  entered  in  the  registry  book  ? (No  answer.) 

The  Chief  Justice — Gentlemen,  perhaps  you  had  better  leave  the  witness  in  the  hands  of 
counsel. 

l)lr.  Brewster,  Q.C. — Do  you  keep  a registry  of  the  marriages  of  the  parish? — I do,  sir. 

Did  you  make  an  entry  in  it  of  this  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected,  and  a lengthened  discussion  ensued,  after  which  the  registry'-book  was 
produced. 

Mr.  Brewster — Is  there  an  entry  of  this  marriage  in  the  book  in  your  hands  ? 

Objection  renewed,  and  overruled.  ■' 

Witness — There  is  no  entry  of  what  took  place  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Brewster — No  entry  of  it  of  any  kind  ? — No  ; and  the  lady  would  not  allow  me  to  make  an 
entry.  She  told  me  to  make  an  entry  of  it  in  a private  registry-book,  and  I told  her  I had  none 
except  the  public  registry,  and  she  said  that  that  would  expose  the  secret.  , 

Mr.  WEiteside — The  lady  told  you  to  enter  it  in  a private  book  ? — Yes. 

That  is,  to  enter  the  secret  marriage  ? — She  requested  me  to  enter  that  in  a private  book,  and  I 
told  her  I had  none. 

Where  did  that  take  place  ?— In  the  chapel  at  Kilone. 

WEen  ? — After  the  ceremony. 

Was  the  gentleman  standing  beside  her  ?— He  was. 
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She  told  you  that  the  gentleman  was  a Protestant? — She  did. 

And  after  she  told  you  that,  you  asked  him,  and  he  told  you  that  he  was  a Protestant  Catholic  ? 

— She  told  me , t , 

Stay,  sir.  Did  you  not  ask  him  what  he  was  after  that  ? Answer  the  question. — I heg  leaye 
to  explain 

Not  until  you  answer  “Yes”  or  “No.”  Did  you  ? She  told  you  he  was  a Protestant  ? — Yes. 
After  that  you  asked  him  what  religion  he  was  of.  Is  not  that  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Brewster — Was  not  that  some  days  after  her  statement  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  T^^teside — On  your  oath,  did  she  not,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  who  is  now  sitting 
listening  to  you,  state  that  he  was  a Catholic  ?— No  ; before  we  went  to  the  bishop  she  told  me  he 


was  a Protestant. 

Did  she  not  say  to  you  he  was  a Catholic  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  ? — I never  heard  her 
say  he  was  a Catholic  until  she  said  so  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  (hisses). 

The  witness  was  about  leaving  the  box,  w'hen 

Mr.  I^tesaide  said — Stay,  sir;  you  are  doing  very  well  (laughter).  In  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  she  told  you  he  was  a Catholic,  and  the  bishop  gave  you  authority  to  marry  them.  On 

your  solemn  oatn,  sir,  did  he  not? — He  said 

On  your  oath,  sir,  did  he  not  2' — ^He'gave  me  authority  to  renew  (hisses) 

Mr.  Whiteside — To  marry  them  ? — No ; to  renew  the  consent  to  marry  previously  given  in 
Scotland 

Does  not  this  certificate  from  under  your  hands  contain  the  words,  “ legitime  matiimonio  ? ” — 
The  words  are  in  the  certificate.  Am  i not,  my  lord,  at  liberty  to  explain  why  I gave  it  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside — The-fact  is  evidence — your  motives  are  not 
Witness— I insist  on  my  right  to  explain 

Mr.  Whiteside — I object  to  any  gentleman  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  priest  or  anybody  else, 
trying  to  explain  away  the  effect  of  a solemn  document,  by  stating  his  motives 

Mr.  Brewster — That  is  from  first  to'  last  what  has  been  done  in  this  case  ; Mrs.  Yelverton 
spending  hours  explaining  away  her  own  letters 
Mr.  Sergeant  Sullivan — Doing  so  in  reply  to  you 
Mr.  Whiteside — She  said  nothing  of  her  motives  in  writing  them 

The  Chief  Justice — The  witness  is  at  liberty  to  explain  the  words  he  used,  but  not  his  motives 
Mr.  Brewster — The  lady  got  greater  latitude 
Mr.  Whiteside — I deny  that 

The  Chief  Justice — Probably  the  witness  will  say  he  only  wrote  it  in  consequence  of  getting  the 
ladv's  letter 

'Witness — That  is  the  fact,  my  lord 

Mr.  Sergeant  SuUivan' — You  had  no  right  to  give  an  answer  when  the  question  was  objected  to 

Witness — I beg  your  pardon,  sir 

Mr.  Sergeant  SiilHvan — So  you  ought 

The  Chief  Justice — He  has  done  so.  Sergeant  (laughter) 

Mr.  Sergeant  Sullivan — Yes,  my  lord,  when  his  object  was  gained 

Mr.  Whiteside  (to  witness) — Did  you  tell  the  Bishop  that  you  got  the  £10  ? — I did 

When  ? — I cannot  say  when,  precisely  * 

Mr.  Whiteside — That  will  do,  sir 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — My  lord,  the  witness  wishes  to  make  some  explanation 
The  Chief  Justice — Is  it  as  to  why  he  did  not  give  the  Bishop  the  £ 10  ? (laughter) 

Mr.  Whiteside— Only  £5,  my  lord ; £5  we  say  was  the  Bishop’s  share  (renewed  laughter) 

The  Chief  Justice — Well,  Mr.  Mooney,  what  do  you  desire  to  say  ? 

Witness — I gave  the  certificate,  my  lord,  to  prove  that  she  was  validly  married,  and  that  the 
be  baptized  legitimately,  and  that  is  the  reason.  But  if  I had  known  that  it  would  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  purpose  for  which  I gave  it — to  satisfy  the  foreign  priest  who 
would  have  to  baptize  the  child — if  I thought  it  would  be  used  for  the  present  purpose,  I would 
have  cut  off  this  right  hand  sooner  than  have  given  it  (laughter) 

n — Before  you  gOj  answer  me  this  question,  sir Are  priests  of  tho  Homan 

Catholic  Church  in  the  habit  of  givmg  false  certificates  under  their  hands  ? 

Witness— No 

Mr.  Whiteside — ^You  may  go  down 

The  witness  withdrew  amid  hisses  from  the  occupants  of  the  gallery,  and  the  coui’t  adjourned. 


FIFTH  DAY. 

The  hearing  of  this  extraoruiaaiy  case  was  resumed.  The  interest  in  it  continues  to 
Increase  in  intensity  every  day,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  was  manifested  by  all  classes  in 
the  community  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings.  For  fully  an  hour  before  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  the  galleries  were  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
had  obtained  admission  by  ticket,  and  when  the  door  was  opened  a rush  was  made  by 
the  crowd  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  every  available  space  was  immediately  occupied. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  impossible  by  any  description  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  court,  or  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  all  present  in  every  stage  of 
the  case,  which  developed  new  and  "more  singnlar  features  as 'it  proceeded.  The  Chiet 
J ustice  entered  the  court  at  half-past  ten. 

The  same  counsel  attended  as  on  the  previous  days. 

The  Very  Ttev.  Dr.  O’Connell,  P.P.,  was  recalled  and  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteside— 
Were  you  in  court  yesterday  wlien  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney  was  examined,  and  did  you 
hear  him  describe  the  ceremony  which  he  performed  in  the  church  of  Killowen? 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connell— Yes. 

Was  that  a valid  marriage  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  between  Catholics  ? — It  was  a perfectly  valid  marriage ; she  is  irrevocably  bound  to  him 
by  the  law  of  the  church. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  objected  to  this  evidence. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  conceived  the  objection  was  not  well  founded. 

Mr.  Whiteside — The  evidence  is  perfectly  legal,  but  I don’t  want  to  have  a bill  of  excep- 
tions, and  I Avill  withdraw  it  (laughter). 

The  Rev.  Robert  Vincent  Molloj',  examined  by  Sergeant  Sullivan— I am  a priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ; I was  an  apostolic  missionary  in  Constantinople  during  the  whole' 
of  the  Russian  war;  I know  the  convent  and  hospital  of  St.  Benoit  at  Galata;  I knew 
Teresa  Longworth,  now  called  Mrs.  Yelverton ; my  first  acquaintance  with  her  was  in 
August,  1855,  and  it  continued  down  to  November ; she  was  a postulant  with  the  sisters 
of  the  Lazarus  community,  or  of  St.  Vincent  dePaul,  whose  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals ; the  convent  and  hospital  in  Galata  were  a collection  of  the  ordinary  houses 
in  that  place,  and  appropriated  to  those  purposes ; the  hospital  was  under  proper  control ; 
Miss  Longwmrth  did  not  wear  the  exact  dress  of  the  Sisters,  but  wore  a distinctive  dress.  ' 

Mr.  Waldron  Burrowes,  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteside— I reside  in  the  county  Down, 
and  am  a magistrate  of  that  county ; I am  a Catholic ; I know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney ; I 
had  a conversation  with  him  some  time  ago  about  this  marriage ; the  conversation  took 
place  at  his  own  house,  where  I dined  with  him  in  March,  1859.  I began  to  banter  the 
rev.  gentleman  respecting  the  scrape  he  had  got  himself  into,  and  he  earnestly  assured  me 
that  he  had  incurred  no  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  he  intimated  to  me  in  a very  significant 
and  playful  manner  that  he  had  made  them  man  and  rvife.  In  order  to  take  a rise  out  of 
him  (laughter),  I told  him  that  he  would  be  transported  if  he  celebrated  a marriage  be- 
tween a Protestant  and  a Roman  Catholic ; he  assured  me  that  he  completed  a perfectly  valid 
marriage,  and  volunteered  some  observations  very  complimentary  to  the  lady  respecting 
her  deportment. 

Henry  Hill  Lancaster,  examined  by  Sergeant  Sullivan — I am  a member  of  the  bar  of 
Scotland;  I have  made  the  marriage  law  of  that  country  a subject  of  study. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Sullivan — What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a valid  marriage  in  Scotland 

Mr.  Lancaster — Consent  alone  is  necessary ; no  form  is  required,  no  ceremony,  no  co- 
habitation, not  even  witnesses  ; perfect  matrimonial  consent  may  be  interchange  -ndthout 
the  presence  of  any  third  party ; there  is  no  particular  'iVay  in  which  this  consent  must 
be  proved;  it  may  be  proved  by  subsequent  acknowledgments,  written  or  verbal,  or  by 
oath  of  party,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  evidence  that  can  prove  any  fact. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Sullivan— Now  if  a man  consents  to  take  a woman  to  be  his  wife,  and  the 
woman  consents  to  take  the  man  for  her  husband,  is  that  a valid  marriage  by  the  law  of 
Scotland? 

Mr.  Lancaster— Certainly.  The  man  has  no  power  afterwards  to  revoke  it ; cohabitation  is 
in  no  way  necessary  to  strengthen  the  consent ; I have  heard  the  evidence  given  in  this  case ; 

I heard  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney  state  that  Mrs.  Yelverton  and  Major  Yelverton  knelt  at  the 
altar ; I heard  him  state  that  they  agreed  to  be  husband  .and  wife  in  his  presence ; I saw 
the  book  in  which  it  appears  that  Major  Yelverton  wrote  at  Donne  Castle,  in  Scotland,  the 
names  “ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yelverton.”  I heard  it  proved  by  Miss  McFarlane  that  they  lived  as 
man  and  wife  in  Scotland;  I heard  it  also  proved  by  Mr.  Thelwall  that  they  lived  as  man 
and  wife  and  were  recognised  as  such ; I heard  the  letters  read  which  were  written  by 
Moior  Yelverton  to  her  and  by  her  to  him ; I heard  the  courtship  at  Mrs.  Gamble’s  proved. 

Having  heard  that  evidence,  is  it  your  opinion  that  Major  Yelverton  and  Mrs.  Yelverton 
are  man  and  wife  ? 
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Mr.  Ball,  Q.C.,  objected  to  tbe  question,  and  it  ^ras  overruled  by  the  court.  His  lordship 
said  it  -vTonld  be  for  him  and  the  jury  to  apply  the  law. 

Examination  resumed — Subsequent  acknowledgment  of  a prior  consent  in  Scotland  is 
unquestionably  evidence  of  the  marriage ; it  is  not  necessary  that  a particular  prior  con- 
sent should  be  established  ; my  explanation  is,  that  a particular  course  of  conduct  and  a 
series  of  letters  between  the  parties  would  justify  a Scotch  court  and  a jury  in  inferring  a 
marriage. 

To  the  Court — It  two  parties  agreed  to  live  together  in  a state  of  concubinage,  with  an 
understanding  that  they  would  pass  as  man  and  wife,  but  that  the  woman  should  in  reality 
be  only  the  mistress  of  the  man,  that  would  not  constitute  a valid  marriage. 

Mr.  Whiteside— But  the  immoral  agreement  must  be  proved,  not  inferred. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Ball— There  are  three  modes  of  constituting  an  irregular  marriage 
in  Scotland— habit  and  repute,  promise  followed  by  cqptifa,  and  acknowledgment  per  wer6a 
<iepresenti.  The  latter,  without  a third  person  present,  will  undoubtedly  constitute  a valid 
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'i  J proved  that  the  parties  had  not  a deliberate  intention  not 

to  ma^,  but  used  the  ceremony  as  a eover  for  another  purpose;  such  has  been  held  not  to 
done  with  the  intent  of  marrying,  that  consent  would  constitute  a 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Campbell  as  ex- 
Fa?d  dov^  ?— I am ; but  I know  there  is  a good  deal  of  questionable  law 

the  aware  that  it  has  been  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 

sent  “ a mart^e  ? common  law  there  must  be  a third  person  pre- 

many  ®'^®  decided  is,  that  a clergyman  cannot 

®'^®  opinion  that  the  canon  law  is  the  foundation  of  our  mar- 
riage, ana  seme  are  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
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Dr.  Ball*— Is  there  any  case  in  which  persons,  not  domiciled  Scotch,  were  ever  held  in 
» Scotland  to  be  married  merely  hy  habit  and  repute  in  Scotland  ?— I should  think  not.  My 
opinion  is,  that  to  establish  marriage  by  habit  and  repute  there  must  be  no  conflicting 
testimony  whatever.  You  cannot  use  habit  and  repute  if  the  ceremony  is  proved  involving 
consent.  If  a perfect  marriage  per  re?-6a  takes  place  in  Ireland,  such  as  would 

be  valid  in  Scotland  had  it  taken  place  there,  but  which  is  void  according  to  the  law  of 
Ireland,  and  that  there  was  a subsequent  living  in  Scotland  as  man  and  wife,  in  pursuance 
of  the  marriage  void  in  Ireland,  I think  the  parties  would  be  man  and  wife  in  Scotland. 
The  court,  looking  at  the  acts  in  Scotland  as  having  taken  place  in  pursuance  ot  the 
ceremony  in  Ireland,  would  hold,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  was  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  rule  that  consent  had  tiiken  place  between  these  parties  at  some  time  and  in  some  pVaco, 
and  that  they  would  not  inquire  where.  If  cohabitation  takes  place  in  Scotland  as  mau  and 
wife  for  a certaiii|period,  in  pursuance  of  a consent  in  Ireland,  though  void  according  to 
the  law  of  Ireland,  the  judges,  according  to  my  opinion,  would  presume,  as  a matter  of 
law  from  cohabitation  in  Scotland,  that  there  had  been  a subsequent  consent  in  Scotland 
hy  the  parties  to  take  one  another  as  man  and  wife.  I am  one  of  Mr.  Yelverton’s  counsel, 
temporarily,  during  the  illness  of  a learned  friend : I have  not  been  quite  three  years 
called  to  the  bar. 

To  Sergeant  Sullivan — In  the  case  of  Mitchell  v.  Leslie  it  is  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Scotland  that  matrimonial  consent  may  be  interchanged  without  the  presence  of  a 
third  party. 

To  the  Court — The  consent  per  verba  de presenti  must  be  a serious  consent  to  make  it 
valid. 

Chief  Justice— If  where  two  parties  take  each  other  for  man  and  wife,  in  the  solemn 
way  you  describe,  and  if  either  the  man  or  the  woman  says,  “ Though  it  may  he  a law  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Scotland,  I would  consider  cohabitation  after  such  a ceremony  as 
living  in  a state  of  sin,”  would  such  a contract  be  a valid  marriage  by  the  law  of  Scotland  ? — 
My  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  no  efiect  in  invalidating  the  marriage  in  the  slightest. 
There  is  a case  in  my  mind  in  which  several  of  the  judges  expressed  their  opinion  that  though 
the  woman  had  no  idea  of  the  legal  effect  of  what  she  was  doing,  tfeat  the  marriage  was 
good  because  there  was  a deliberate  consent. 

Mr.  Whiteside  asked  his  lordship  whethot  he  would  take  in  evidence  in  this  case  the 
judgment  against  Major  Yelverton  in  a former  case  ? 

The  Chief  J ustice  refused  to  admit  it  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Whiteside  then  proposed  to  read  in  evidence  the  maiTiage  certificate  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mooney,  and  after  some  discussion  his  lordship  said  he  would  receive  it. 

Mr.  Whiteside  said  he  wished  to  have  his  lordship’s  opinion  nn  a matter  mentioned 
yesterday— namely,  the  correspondence  ijet'W'een  Mrs.  Yelverton  and  the  brother  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  did  not  conceive  the  correspondence  Was  evidence  at  this  stage 
of  the  case.  It  might  become  so  afterwards. 

Sergeant  Sullivan  said  he  would  now  read  the  certificate  sent  to  Mrs.  Yelverton  hy  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mooney. 

Mr.  Brewster  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  certificate. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  would  receive  the  certificate  for  the  pnfpose  of  affording  a 
contradiction  to  the  rev.  gentleman’s  statement  that  he  did  not  marry  the  patties. 

Sergeant  Sullivan  then  read  the  certificate,  which  was  in  Latin,  and  gave  the  translation 
thus : — 

“ From  the  book  of  marriages  of  the  parish  church  of  Kilbrony,  in  the  diocese  of  Dromere, 
in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  William  Charles  William  Yelverton  was  lawfully  joined  in  matri- 
mony with  Maria  Teresa  Longworth,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Holy  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  15th  August,  1857,  the  witnesses  being  Richard  Sloane  and  Edzabeth  Brennan. 
This  I testily. — Bernard  Mooney,  P.P.  Given  at  Rostrevor,  15th  June,  1858.” 

Sergeant  Sullivan  said  he  would  read  the  letter  of  the  rev.  gentleman  accompanying  the 
certificate: — 

“ Rostrevor,  16th  June,  1858.  Dear  Madam, — I had  great  pleasure  in  receiving  your  long 
expected  letter,  communicating  the  good  news  of  the  expected  arrival  of  a young  stranger. 
You  exactly  state  the  truth  when  you  say  I took  a great  interest  in  your  spiritual  welfare, 
and  I assure  you  I shall  always  do  so  when  any  opportunity  may  occur.  1 feel  very  great 
pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  enclosed  certificate  of  your  marriage,  and  I need  not  assure 
you  that  your  secret  is  quite  safe  in  my  hands.  Faithfully  yours,  in  Jesus  Christ,  Bernard 
Mooney.” 

The  formal  documei;its  in  proof  having  been  handed  in,  Mr.  Whiteside  said  the  case  fbr 
the  plaintiff  had  closed. 
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THE  DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Brewster,  Q.C.,  tlien  proceeded  to  address  thejury  for  tlie  defendant.  He  said— May 
it  please  your  lordship  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I have  now  to  perform  the  duty  of  laying 
before  you  the  case  of  the  defendant,  and  I dare  say  you  will  he  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  is 
not  mv  intention  to  occupy  your  attention  at  any  great  length.  The  matters,  in  truth,  to 
which  vour  attention  will  have  to  he  directed  are  but  few  indeed— I mean  the  exact  points, 
although  no  douht  there  is  a great  body  of  evidence  to  bear  upon  them.  In  dealing  with 
this  case,  gentlemen,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  came  before  a court  of  justice,  I cannot  but  feel  that 
the  prepossessions  of  yourselves  as  well  as  those  of  the  audience  would  in  all 
cases  be  in  favour  of  the  woman  and  against  the  man.  I would  be  extremely  sorry 
that  it  were  otherwise.  I have  no  doubt  it  will  always  be  so,  and  I am  fully  conscious  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  advocate  of  any  man  must  labour  before  a epurt  of  justice  to 
defend  him  under  circumstances  such  as  those  in  which  my  client  is  placed.  Gentlemen,  I 
never  conceal  from  myself,  nor  do  I ever  auempt  to  conceal  from  others,  the  opinions 
I entertain  in  reference  to  any  matter  whatever,  and  I make  it  a rule,  which  I shall 
adhere  to  for,  perhaps,  the  very  short  time  I will  be  performing  my  part  on  the 
stage,  never  to  lay  down  a proposition  in  public,  either  upon  fact  or  morals,  that  I do  not 
entertain  in  private.  I don’t  sell  myself  for  money.  Gentlemen,  I,  in  this  case— disastrous 
as  it  must  be  to  either  party,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fads— I am  particularly  under  the 
obligation  1 have  stated.  I cannot  imagine  anything  more  erroneous,  if  you  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  it,  in  reference  to  the  real  truth  of  the  matter,  than  if  you  look  upon  this  case 
as  a case  between  Mrs.  Yelverton  and  Major  Yelverton.  To  think  so  is  absurd,  ridiculous 
nonsense.  Mr.  Thelwall  is  a mere  stalking  horse  for,  I admit,  a perfect  legitimate  purpose. 
You  are  not  to  understand  me  as  casting  the  slightest  imputation  on  him.  He  has  put 
himself  forward  as  the  champion  of  Mrs.  "Yelverton,  which  gives  her  an  advantage  such  as 
nobody  ever  had  before  in  a court  of  justice.  I would  begin  by  directing  your  attention  to 
the  difference  in  the  case  owing  to  the  way  it  comes  before  you.  Gentlemen,  if  she  had 
been  a party  herself  in  a case,  she  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  have  been 
examined  as  a witness.  The  law  does  not  allow  a woman  to  bring  an  action  against  her 
husband,  and  therefore  in  this  case  she  is  constituted  a witness,  instead  of  being  party  and 
witness.  If  she  had  been  party  and  witness  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  me  to  put 
a single  letter  of  all  of  those  she  had  written  into  her  hands,  nor  would  it  have 
been  competent  for  her  to  have  offered  explanations  as  to  any  of  them.  But  being 
a witness  technically,  she  was  enabled  to  have  the  letters  placed  in  her  hands,  and 
particularly  she  had  the  opportunity  of  telling  you  what  she  meant  by  the  expressions  used 
in  the  letters.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  letters,  the  whole  of  her  long  cross-examination 
had  but  one  object  undone  motive,  and  that  was,  if  possible,  to  place  before  you  the  relative 
condition  and  position  of  these  two  parties,  how  they  were  circumstanced  to  each  other 
before  any  of  the  events  took  place  upon  which  an  adjudication  is  now  to  be  come  to.  I 
think  I will  have  the  sanction  of  his  lordship  in  telling  you  that  if  there  was  clear,  precise, 
and  positive  legal  evidence  in  reference  to  the  transactions  that  occurred,  or  are  alleged 
to  have  occurred,  in  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1857,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
do  more  in  the  case.  If  it  were  perfectly  clear  that,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1857, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  on  that  day  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney 
joined  them  in  holy  wedlock  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there 
would  be  no  further  question  in  the  case;  but,  as  the  evidence  on  these  points  is  by  no  means 
clear  or  satisfactory,  as  these  things  are— as  I hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  you  they  are-r-in 
the  gi'eatest  possible  doubt,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  before  you  the  previous  circumstances 
of  the  parties,  in  order  to  account  for  what  happened,  and  in  order  to  present  to  you  a 
solution  of  the  case.  It  was  for  that  purpose  only  she  was  examined  with  respect  to  the 
letters.  And  now,  as  to  herself,  1 wish  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  absolute,  indis- 
pensable, inevitable  necessity  I am  under,  in  treating  of  her  credit  as  a witness,  1 do  not 
mean  to  say  a single  word  of  her  in  general  disparagement.  Gentlemen,  I mean  to  present 
her  t*  you  as  she  presented  herself  to  us  all.  I mean,  in  calling  attention  to  her  position 
and  circumstances,  not  to  add  anything  to  her  language,  but  endeavour  to  put  together  the 
account  she  has  given  of  herself  from  time  to  lime  in  her  own  letters.  Of  course,  gentlemen, 
everybody  must  see  that  she  Is  a woman  of  most  extraordinary  talents— perhaps  of  greater 
mlent  than  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  before.  For  my  part,  I never  saw  her  like, 
out  she  IS  more  than  a woman  of  talent — she  is  a woman  who  has  had  that  talent  cultivated 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  Whether  or  not  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  best  school  is  a 
question  everybody  must  determine  for  himself  upon  a consideration  of  what  she  has  placed 
under  her  own  hand.  I presume  from  the  noises  that  I hoard  from  time  to  time  during  the 
f'ljd  from  none  more  than  my  young  friends  beliindme  (the  junior  bar) 
tnat  It  she  should  be  disappointed  on  this  occasion  she  will  not  be  disappointed  long;  for,  If 
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I don’t  mistake,  no  person  since  the  beginning  of  time  has  ever  enlisted  a greater  number 
of  ardent  sympathisers  and  admirers,  and  I am  not  sure,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  ease,  that  the  very  best  thing  for  her,  in  every  respect  but  one,  would  be  that 
she  were  dissevered  from  Yelverton.  In  saying  that,  don’t  suppose  I overlook  the  great  mo- 
tive with  which  she  comes  here — the  motive  beyond  all  motives  in  the  breast  of  a 
woman  who  comes  here  to  assert  her  virtue  and  honour.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  is,  in  her  eyes,  the  motive  above  all  others,  although  her  success  will  ruin  him 
utterly  and  entirely  extinguish  him,  and  so  far  ruin  herself,  for  every  woman  must  fall 
with  her  husband.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  I blame  her.  It  is  natural,  it  is  laudable,  and 
the  only  consideration  in  the  case  is  whether  she  is  not  prepared  to  go  a little  further  than 
she  ought  to  maintain  the  first  principle  of  her  life.  Gentlemen,  if  she  had  no  consideration 
of  that  kind,  the  greatest  mercy  that  could  be  conferred  on  her  would  be  that  she  were  free, 
and  entirely  free  from  the  defendant.  That  she  became  attached  to  him  I must  endeavour 
to  prove  was  her  own  act,  and,  notwithstanding  my  unwillingness  to  say  one  harsh  or 
disagreeable  word,  I must  also  say,  her  own  fault.  Gentlemen,  if  I don’t  mistake  this  case, 
he  was  not  the  wooer  from  the  beginning.  If  I don’t  mistake  this  case,  the  defendant 
frequently,  constantly,  and  determinedly  endeavoured  to  avoid  her.  It  appear*  to  me  that 
her  determination  was  clear  to  pursue  him  to  the  last.  The  best  notion  1 can  form  of  the 
case,  from  the  letter  under  her  own  band,  is  that  she  was  determined  to  pursue  him  to  the 
last.  I may  be  wrong  in  that.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  and  decide  upon  it.  It  is  only 
material  in  one  view,  namely  to  what  lengths  she  was  prepared  to  go  to  attain  that  object, 
and  what  you  may  expect  when  she  attained  it.  In  the  first  instance  she  has  given  under 
her  own  hand  a sufficient  indication  of  what  was  her  leading  principle.  We  have  her  own 
representations  at  a time  wh'en  she]  had  no  motive  whatever  to  misrepresent  herself— that 
she  was  a woman  of  determination,  the;  like  of  which  was  never  seen— a woman  who, 
having  determined  upon  doing  a thing,  would  accomplish  it,  whether  by  legitimate  means  is 
quite  another  question.  Can  any  language  be  stronger  than  that  in  which  she  describes 
herself  in  a letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  intimacy  between  herself  and  Yelverton  ? “ The 
strongest  and  most  prominent  part  of  my  character,”  she  writes,  “ is  extreme  tenacity  of 
purpose  ; no  obstacles  daunt,  no  sacrifice  appals  me,  no  means,  however  trivial,  escape  me, 
and  struggle  only  augments  my  courage  when  animated  by  one  idea.”  In  the  progress  of 
the  case  I venture  to  think  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  ever  a woman  enter- 
tained a purpose  with  all  her  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  this  lady  entertained  the  purpose 
of  uniting  herself  to  Yelverton.  Gentlemen,  don’t  misunderstand  me ; I am  far  from  saying 
her  original  purpose,  long  continued  and  persevered  in,  was  not  to  unite  herself  to  him  as 
his  lawful  wife.  I admit  that  that  may  have  been  what  she  wished ; but  it  will  be  a question 
to  be  considered  whether  she  did  not  wind  herself  up  to  a sort  of  craze  and  frenzy  that 
would  make  her  stop  at  nothing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  object.  She  has  given  us 
light  into  her  character  in  many  other  particulars  ; and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  descriptions  that  she  has  given  of  herself.  I undoubtedly  was  very 
much  surprised  at  many  things  that  took  place  in  the  progi’ess  of  this  case.  She 
was  described  in  the  opening  statement  of  my  friend.  Sergeant  Sullivan,  as  a weynan 
of  great  piety  and  strictness ' in  respect  to  her  religious  opinions,  and  that  this  was 
a circumstance  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  some  portions  of 
the  case.  He  told  you  that  in  consequence  of  that  you  were  to  believe  that  some 
strange  circumstances  were  not  so  strange,  bearing  in  mind  that  such  were  her 
principles.  Gentlemen,  I was  not,  therefore,  at  all  surprised  when  I read  twice  over 
in  one  of  these  letters  the  awful  description  she  gives  of  her  father.  If  any  one  sup- 
poses that  I read  these  letters  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  her,  he  does  me  wrongs 
I read  them  for  a very  different  purpose.  'The  first  of  them  was  written  when  he  was 
suffering  under  his  last  illness,  and  when  she  was  on  her  w'ay  to  join  him.  The  second  of 
them  was  written,  I might  almost  say,  as  he  was  lying  dead;  and  it  is  a letter  which 
struck  me  as  one  of  greater  ability  than  any  other  portion  of  her  correspondence,  though 
by  no  means  qf  so  great  beauty.  It  is  the  one  in  which,  after  her  description  of  the 
dying  atheist,  she  indulges  in  an  amount  of  coolness  and  of  humorous  description, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  calculated  to  make  one’s  blood  curdle  It  is  that 
in  which  she  gives  a description  of  th®  lawyers,  with  wool  on  their  heads,  evincing 
extraordinary  powers  of  humour  and  t*ent  for  description;  but  for  a woman,  an 
educated,  pious  woman,  to  sit  down  at  such  a moment,  and  write  such  a letter,  entirely 
passes  my  comprehension;  but,  moreover,  that  she  should  have  written  it  to  a man  that  she 
had  never  seen  but  once  in  her  life  before,  and  whom  she  had  met  under  circumstances  which 
in  real  life  not  unfrequently  occur,  must  greatly  surprise  any  one.  But,  gentlemen.  I cannot 
believe  myself  that  any  man,  having  that  letter  in  his  pocket,  would  ever  think  of  the  writer 
of  it  as  his  wife.  I may  admit,  though,  that  if  a man  were  about  forming  a connection  not 
so  pure  and  so  holy— if  he  were  not  going  to  have  a companion  to  comfort  him  in  sickness, 
and  be  a joy  to  him  in  health— if  he  were  only  going  to  got  a companion  for  fighter  moments, 
that  letter  would  only  have  the  influence  of  making  him  think  that  he  had  a good  chance  of 
getting  the  person  who  wrote  it  to  be  his  mistress,  not  to  be  his  wife.  But,  be.thatas  it  may, 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  communications  she  made  to  him.  I am  endeavouring,  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  put  before  you  the  characters  of  these  people.  I forbear  to  read  the  letter  in  full — 
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..body  that  .ver  tod  it ca.j  forget^ 

■wlio,  iier  notions,  she  must  have  looked  on  as  having  gone  to  has 
writing  tlius  ot  tne  paieni  , ^ brought  here  yesterday— and 

f’Tost  deS  l^entit-for*  of  making  what  she  called  an  amende  to  the  memory 

ofheffather  Slenien.  lamsorr^  she  made  that  amende,  and  I am  sorry  for  the 

wti^h  she  nut  it  I am  told  she  said  that  the  letter  was  written  before  she 
n^  M^  much  experience  of  the  world  as  she  has  now,  hut  that  she  had  just  learned  that 
ewd  and'^nrluous  men  were  atheists  and  infidels.  I am  sorry  for  it.  I don  t want  to 
^o  mtl  anv  discussion  on  any  topic  connected  with  our  hopes  hereafter.  All  I will  say  is, 
dmt  I had  rather  she  remained  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  was  previously;,  and  my 
onlvwihis  thlt  she  should  not  have  written  a light,  frivolous,  clever,  witty  humorous 
letter  while  her  father  was  lying  dead.  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  a mixtuie— 1 nse  no 
4roBeeTtem-of  vivacity  in  her  character,  without  which,  in  fact,  she  could  not  he  what 
she  she  ™so  Ls  told  us.  She  says  in  an,  early  part  ether  correspondence,  “It  is  just 
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possible  that  Alcide  may  throw  up  his  civil  and  take  a military  position.  In  that  case  I 
would  have  a wish  to  go  with  him.  I had  some  thoughts  of  devoting  myself  to  humanity  as 
asister  of  charity.  I think  it  is  a sort  of  vagabond  life  that  v?ould  suit  me;  hut  a vivan- 
diere,  I think,  would  he  a little  more  exciting.”  Gentlemen,  you  all  know  what  avivan- 
dierc  is,  and  she  gives  a most  graphic  account  of  what  her  appearance  would  he,  and  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  extremely  charming,  with  a little  barrel  round  her  neck,  and 
marching  at  the  head  of  a regiment  with  short  petticoats  and  red  stockings,  which 
are  worn  by  the  young  women  who  usually  march  at  the  head  of  the  French 
regiments.  You  heard  a good  deal,  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  of  a gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Roe,  who'  happened  to  he  a friend  [of  Yelverton.  In  reference 
to  this  gentleman  she  makes  a'statement,’ which,  considering  sho  was'making  it  to  a man,' I 
confess  did  surprise  mo.  Pirst,  sho  begins  by  saying,  I wish  Mr.  RooVould  come  here.  I 
have  yet  a big  brother  to  take  care  of  mo.”  Then,  reverting  back  to  Roe,  she  says,‘,“  ho  was 
very  amusing,  and  kept  mo  in  a ncrvou.s  fever  all  the  time  ho  remained  in  Naples,  and  if  1 
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had  got  into  a scrape  you  would  have  sent  me  your  indefinite  pity.”  Gentlemen,  of  cours 
we  must  make  large  allowances— and  in  the  progress  of  the  case  sue  called  on  you  to  do  so — 
for  her  rrench  education.  Her  expressions  in  French  and  Italian  are  stronger  than  the  usual 
expressions  of  English  people.  There  is  nothing,  I think,  more  unworthy  or  more  unwar- 
rantable than  national  reflections,  or  than  the  people  of  one  country  supposing  that  they  are 
superior  to  those  of  another.  We  have  different  tastes  and  different  habits  ; but  no  one  can 
be  ignorant  of  an  essential  difference  iu  one  respect  between  modern  France  mid  our  own 
country.  In  this  country  we  have  had  in  the  present  century  a race  of  authors  the  most 
remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  eloquence,  who  displayed  their  genius  in  romances 
and  novels.  I look  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  have  been  oiie  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  He  has,  I believe,  calmed  more  grief  and  given  more  legitimate  amusement — 
he  has  elevated  and  exalted  the  thoughts  of  his  readers  more  than  any  other  writer 
since  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  He  has  had  a host  of_  imitators  in  Franco,  which 
has  now  become  the  great  nation  of  novels  that  were  previously  almost  unknown  there. 
For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years— just  at  the  time  that  this  young  woman  was 
likely  to  have  books  of  amusement  put  into  her  hands — the  French  press  has  teemed 
u-ith  novels  written  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  Scott,  hut  in  which  one  would  suppose  the 
whole  effort  of  the  authors  was  to  turn  everything  glorious  in  our  nature  into  contempt  and 
derision,  and  to  advance,  as  it  were,  the  cause  of  vice  and  of  the  devil.  These  hooks  are 
published  for  profit,  and  there  can  he  ho  douht  that  if  there  were  not  a ready  sale  for  them 
they  would  not  he  so  extensively  published.  There  is  always  a danger  of  young  people, 
without  any  evil  intention  on  their  part,  hamsg  their  minds  tainted  if  hooks  of  this  descrip- 
tion, written  with  a talent  and  an  eloquence  not  to  he  surpassed,  happen  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  Whether  or  not  this  lady  has  had  the  misloortune,  in  the  course  of  the  vast  reading 
which  she  has  manifestly  indulged  in,  to  have  fallen  on  this  kind  of  hooks,  and  that  things 
and  scenes  have  been  made  more  familiar  to  her  than  they  would  have  been  if  she  had  had 
a different  education,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I take  her  character  froni  her  own  lips|;  but 
this  I will  say,  that  in  the  novels  to  which  I have  veferred.the  cause  of  truth,  and,  above  all, 
the  truth  as  between  man  and  woman  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  is  the  thing  that 
js  most  discountenanced  and  ridiculed.  Don’t  understand  me  as  thinking  that  a 
woman  should  be  a prude.  Far  h'oxn  it.  I believe  there  is  mwh  greater  innocence  in  persons 
who  have  no  prudery  about  them ; and  indeed  in  jwudery  there  is  something,  I think,  not 
quite  consistent  with  complete  ignorance  and  innoeonoe  ot  mind ; but,  nevertheless,  in  con- 
sidering the  case  of  these  parties  it  ia  necessary  to  bear  steadily  in  mind  her  views  about 
the  general  conduct  of  a woman  moving  iu  society.  Gentlemen,  she  tells  him  in  one  of  these 
letters,  if  he  was  disposed  to  go  to  Alabama,  perhaps  she  might  be  so  kind  as  to  offer  herself 
as  his  companion — that  she  would  watch  the  sunrise  for  him,  and  would  give  him  part  of 
her  plaidie  ifhe  would  be  as  good  as  she  was.  It  oould  not  be  pretended  that  when  she  wrote 
that  letter  he  had  dropped  oueword  of  marriage  ox  of  love.  He  had,  no  doubt,  expressed 
his  admiration  of  her.  I hesitate  not  to  say  , that  no  man  oould  speak  of  that  lady  at  all, 
ifhe  ventured  to  offer  an  opinion  of  herself,  that  it  would  not  be  iu  language  of  admiration ; 
but  she  was  accustomed  to'such  language,  for  it  appeared  from  her  own  letters  that  she  had 
worshippers  too  many,  aud  that  her  only  difficulty  wm  to  sieleot  the  man  who  had  the  magnetic 
inSuence  that  would  suit  her  purpose.  In  another  letter  she  complains  of  her  writing  to 
him  and  his  not  answering,  and  her  determination  to  be  sulky,  and  then  she  sayg  she 
wanted  to  see  him.  That  is,  she  invited  him  time  after  time  to  come  aud  see  her,  to 
renew  her  first  impressions,  because  she  always  retuimed  to  her  first  love.  Again, 
she  sa^'s,  “ she  can't  imagine  him  looking  love-sick  or  being  in  lore  at  all,”  and  she 
adds,  ‘ ‘ don’t  be  offended ; it  is,  perhaps,  my  want  of  imaginf  tio  .1,  but  I am  open  to  conviction.” 
Now,  gentlemen,  I don’t  know  wbat  your  modes  or  habits  0 ft  linking  are,  but  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  these  were  invitations  which  might  as  well  have  been  spared  from  a young  lady, 
verj'  charming  and  of  great  talent,  and  who  understood  the  use  of  language  as  well  as  anyone 
that  ever  lived.  Can  there  be  plainer  English  than  that?  I hepe  I shall  not  incur  the 
censure  of  a meat  many  of  the  possessors  of  the  bright  eyes  about  me,  when  I say  that 
though  I don  t deny  the  fair  sex  the  privilege  of  becoming  woeers  if  they  think  fit,  it  is  not 
the  habit  in  this  coun^,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  it  might  be  charged. 
1 have  an  opinion,  which,  however,  may  he  very  little  thought  of  by  those  to  whom  I allude 
—but  I have  an  opinion  that  I should  rather,  considering  how  well  it  has  worked  up  to  the 
present  in  this  country,  that  the  gentleman  should  follow  the  lady,  and  not  the  lady  follow 
the  gentleman.  However,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  I only  want  to  present  to  you 
the  lady  and  the  position  in  which  the  parties  were  placed,  and  it  is  important  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  when  you  consider  the  doubtful  part  of  the  case  as  to  how 
they  have  deported  themselves  in  matters  of  great  seriousness  and  importance.  She  gives  a 
description  of  herself  applicable  to  the  relationship  of  these  parties  to  each  other.  She 
says  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  after  they  had  seen  each  other  three  times— “ why  did  I 
place  confidence  in  you  in  the  first  ten  minutes  of  an  acquaintance— why  in  the 
first  ten  hours  did  I tell  you  my  great  secret?”  I asked  her  about  the  great 
secret;  but  so  far  as  I know,  there  never  was  any  such  thing.  She  told  a comi- 
cal story  in  explanation  of  it  about  her  father— that  he  was  fond  of  farinaceous 
food.  It  will  be  for  men  who  have  to  make  up  their  minds  dispassionately  to  say 
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whether  they  can  consider  that  any  such  thing 

My  solution  of  that  is,  that  she  wanted  to  pursue  him,  that  he  had  vror^^^  ^ 

li/r  affections  in  such  a way  that  on  the  hrst  ten  minutes  of  their  acquamt^ce  sue 
loYt  body  and  soul  to  him-that  it  was  all  for  the  sake  ofcaiTying  on  this  sort  of  lomance 
life  which  she  seems  to  have  indulged  in  for  two  or  three 

deserintion  of  her  nersonal  appearance,  because  I am  persuaded  if  I did  there  wouia  be  an  ex 
claSora-ainst  opportunity  of  attempting  to  lower  her  in  the 

SiW°on  S^hlr  admirers,  which  I could  not  do ; for  anything  so  modest  as  she  is  in  refer- 
rac“to  her  oivn  person^  I never  read.  She  relies,  with  great  ^visdom  not  upon 

her  personal  charms,  but  upon  what  was  “within  the  casket.  Such  was  the  ^onj^n, 
and  now  wLt  was  the  man  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army— youn^— I cannot  say  wh^her 
"ood-looking  or  not,  for  I have  never  seen  him ; hut  I take  it  for  granted  that  he  must 
Sot  be  bL-fooking,  for  if  he  was  bad-looking,  a lady  with  such  good  taste  as  she  h^  would 
not  have  been  captivated  by  him.  That  he  was  not  at  all  scrupulous 
no  person  can  venture  to  doubt,  and  that  she  was  not  ignorant  of  that  circumstance , 
and  she,  therefore,  must  have  known  that  there  was  (I  will  piit  it  as  delicately  as  her 
warmest  admirers  can  desire)  some  risk  in  her  commerce  with  him.  There  are  reasons 
which  prevent  me  from  entering  into  any  enlargement  whatever  upon  that  snbjMt.  1 mean 
only  to  deal  with  the  facts,  and  the  relationship  of  those  parties  towa,rds  each  other,  bet  no 
man  suppose  I deny  he  used  her  badly ; but,  gentlemen,  though  he  did  use  her  badly,  that  is 
no  reason  she  is  to  be  his  wife.  If  she  is  his  wife,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  say  so ; but 
the  circumstance  that  he  used  her  badly  should  net  have  any  influence  in  the  question, 
which  is,  is  she  his  wife?  That  circumstance  might  be  of  importance  if  she  came  here  to 
seek  for  damages  for  a breach  of  promise  of  marriage ; but  it  is  a different  question  we  are 
trying  now.  In  reference  to  the  law  of  marriage,  I do  not  mean  now  to  address  the  court ; 
but  with  reference  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  evidence,  I think  he  has  not  stated  correctly  the  law  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a subject  upon  which  every  man  in  this  country  must  feel  the  greatest  doubt. 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  hear  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Scottish  bar  give  conflicting 
opinions  in  reference  to  it ; but  the  present  is  the  first  case  in  which  I ever  saw  a person 
brought  over  to  prove  the  law  of  Scotland,  who  was  an  advocate  acting  at  the  time  for  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  cause ; and  all  I will  say  is,  that  all  the  moriey  that  ever  was  coin^ 
would  not  get  me  to  go  to  Scotland  to  prove  the  law  in  a case  in  which  I was  an  advocate.  It 
is  a necessary  part  of  the  character  of  an  advocate  that  he  should  take  a partial  View  of  his 
client’s  case  ; and  when  yon  hear  my  learned  friend  (Mr.  Whiteside),  you  will  suppose  that  a 
direct  inspiration  has  descended  upon  him,  as  he  pOtiis  forth  the  spirit  of  prophesy  with  the 
animation  el  a Pythoness,  and  delivers  law  and  fact  to  you.  That  Is  the  secret  of  his  power, 
and  he  will  nOt  fell  to  use  it.  It  is  a case  calculated  to  draw  forth  his  powers.  A beautiful 
woman  is  his  client— he  has  everything  to  excite  and  stir  him  to  more  than,  ordinary- 
exertions— a case  in  which  no  one  can  fail,  and  in  Which  he  will,  perhaps,  bettiore  successful 
than  he  ever  was  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  You  must  be  prepared,  for  it,  and  to 
resist  it  so  fhr  as  it  does  not  meet  your  sense  of  wbat  is  just  and  right;  but  I have  no  doubt 
you  will  admire  it  in  so  far  as  he  will  lay  down  propositions  and  truisms  which,  when 
clothed  in  his  gorgeous  language,  will  appear  to  be  brilliant  and  new  ideas,  and  will  charm 
and  delight  and  invigorate  everybody.  It  is  Inevitable  that  it  should  be  so;  but  what 
would  my  learned  friend  say  if  he  found  himself  in  the  witness  box  about  to  give  evidence 
on  the  law  in  a case  in  which  he  was  an  advocate  ? Mr.  Lancaster  has  also  the  disadvantage, 
or  rather  t>;C  advantage,  of  being  only  three  years  at  the  bar,  which  enables  him,  without 
much  danger  to  his  reputation,  to  give  full  vent  and  vein  to  his  views.  I say 
this,  because  we  will  produce  another  Scotch  lawyer,  and,  if  I don’t  mistake,  he  will  contra- 
dict the  important  portions  of  Mr  Lancaster’s  evidence.  I will  now  prooeed  with  a 
short  outline  of  the  case,  beginning  at  the  beginning.  These  two  young  persons  met 
on  a sniomer  evening  on  the  deck  of  a steamer  in  the  harbour  of  Boulogne-  She  said 
he  had  ladies  with  him,  and  another  gentleman;  but,  if  I am  instructed  rightly,  she 
is  entirely  mistaken  in  that.  Her  sister,  by  a fortunate  accident,  or  a most  unfortunate  one, 
flung  a shawl  to  her  from  the  quay,  which  Major  Yelverton,  as  any  gentleman  might  do, 
picked  up  and  placed  on  her  shoulders,  and  thus  the  acquaintanceship  began.  The  night 
wore  dn  ; it  was  warm,  and  these  two,  at  ail  events,  preferred  sitting  all  night  on  the  deck, 
and  that  plaid,  which  seems  to  be  the  author  of  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes,  was  brought 
up  from  the  cabin  in  order  to  make  a temporary  shelter  by  being  spread  over  her  knees  and 
those  of  Yelverton.  I make  no  observation  on  that,  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  customary 
for  ladies  who  have  never  seen  a certain  gentleman  before,  especially  if  he  be  young  and 
apparently  gallant,  to  sit  under  the  same  plaid  (certainly  only  over  their  knees),  .and  to 
^end  the  whole  livelong  night  in  that  manner.  She  says' that  when  they  came  to  London 
Wharf  he  got  a cab  for  her,  and  sent  her  home,  she  leaving  her  address.  I am  instructed 
that  that  is  not  a correct  account  of  what  occurred.  I am  instructed  that  he  had  no  ladlos 
with  him  on  board  to  take  care  of;  that  ho  was  what  is  called  a “ loose  fish,’’  travelling  by 
himself;  that  he  did  get  a cab  and  got  into  it  with  her,  and  drove  to  the  place  ho  supposed 
to  be  her  lodgings,  there  dressed  himself,  and  that  he  spent  some  time  there.  Don’t  misun- 
derstand me.  Don’t  suppose  that  I mean  to  convey  that  the  slightest  impropriety  occurred 
on  that  occasion.  Far  from  It,  It  is  tho  beginning,  however,  of  the  ncqnaiwtance,  and 
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the  whole  scquaintanco  of  a personal  nature  that  ever  occurred  between  them  from 
the  summer  of  1852  down  to  1855,  when  they  were  together  for  about  an  hour  at 
Galeta-  A sheaf  of  letters  passed  upon  the  strength  of  that  acquaintance  with 
the  man  of  whom  she  could  know  no  more  than  what  she  saw  upon  that  occasion. 
During  the  time  the  correspondence  continued  she  saw  as  much  life  as  most  people.  One 
can  scarcely  imagine  more  curious  scenes  than  she  detailed.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the 
danger  of  getting  into  a scrape  with  Mr.  Roe,  and  then  there  was  the  incident  with  the  two 
Itahan  noblemen  who  were  going  to  fight  about  her.  She  says  she  did  flirt  with  Roe,  like 
Topsy,  because  she  was  so  wicked.  That  is  perfectly  innocent  and  good  fun.  But  she  must 
have  been  perfectly  heart-whole,  though  no  doubt  she  wished  to  exercise  that  magnetic 
influence  and  odic  force  against  Yelverton.  She  sent  him  invitations  to  come  to  her,  but  he 
always  took  cate  that  the  steamer  should  not  be  convenient  for  the  purpose.  When  this 
trial,  which,  from  the  interest  it  has  excited,  will  go  in  a perfect  form  to  all  ends  of  the 
earth,  is  read  by  the  Cardinal,  if  he  is  still  alive,  what  will  he  say  when  he  reads  how  she 
showed  him  the  pocket  pistols,  and  announced  to  him  that  rather  than  go  into  a convent  she 
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would  put  the  contents  of  them  through  him— how  he  fled,  though  assured  by  her  there  was 
no  danger,  because  the  pistols  were  not  capped.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  namely,  that  she 
had  the  lowest  possible  opinion  of  the  cenrage  of  the  Italians.  In  March,  1854,  he  wrote  to 
her  stating  that  he  would  call  to  see  her  at  Naples  on  her  way  home.  But  he  did 
not,  and  after  a time  she  went  to  Rome.  The  ttussian  war  broke  out,  and  Yelverton 
joined  the  forces  and  went  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  plain  that  from  the  moment  she 
heard  he  went  to  the  Crimea,  she  determined  to  go  out  there,  whether  solely  from  a desire 
to  become  a Sister  of  Charity  it  was  not  for  him  (Mr.  Brewster)  to  saj'.  He  returned  to 
England  for  promotion ; while  at  Alderney  he  received  a letter  from  her  asking  to  see  him 
on  his  way  out,  and  he  did  see  her  at  Constantinople.  The  interview  lasted  about  an  hour, 
and  she  described  it  in  her  letter  as  the  interview  while  he  was  sitting  in  her  divan.  He 
(Mr.  Brewster)  was  forced  by  his  duty  to  ask  her  what  passed  at  that  interview,  and  her 
account  of  it  might  be  stated  in  two  sentences— that  he  proposed  marriage  to  her,  and  that 
she  accepted  the  offer,  and  thenceforward  she  said  they  were ^nnee  to  each  other.  Now,  if 
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t!ie  correspondenca  before  tlie  interview  was  remarkable  for  being  more  free  than  is  usual 
between  strangers,  the  subsequent  cerrcspoiidence  was  ten  times  more  remarl^ble  in  being 
as  unlike  what  would  pass  betiveen  two  persons  mutuallr  engaged  to  each  other,  to  enter 
into  the  most  sacred  relations  of  life  together.  His  (Mr.  iJrewster’s)  credulity  was  great,  but 
there  were  some  things  which  he  could  not  believe.  It  was  contrary  to  nature  that 
any  man  who  asked  a woman  to  be  his  wife  would  write  to  that  woman  one  line 
or' use  one  word  that  would  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  lower  her  imher  own  es- 
timation. But  while  that  was  so,  it  was  equally  unnatural  that  he  would  never 
by  any  accident  drop  an  expression  calculated  to  show  that  they  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  engaged  parties.  One  would  have  supposed,  if  this  engagement  had  taken  place, 
that  the  defendant,  who  was  with  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  the 
terrible  scenes  there  enacting,  would  have,  in  some  of  his  letters  to  the  woman  who  was  to 
be  his  wife,  referred  to  the  happiness  in  store  for  him  if  he  escaped  with  his  life.  Strange  to 
say,  not  one  single  word  of  the  kind  occurred  in  any  of  Yelverton’s  letters — and,  stranger 
still,  there  was  not  a word  in  any  of  the  letters  that  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Brewster)  by  any 
j ust  interpretation  to  refer  to  a marriage  engagement.  In  the  face  of  the  correspondence  it 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a miracle  if  an  engagement  existed.  But  he  was  instructed  to 
say  that  it  was  utterly  and  absolutely  untrue  that  any  marriage  engagement  was  entered 
into,  or  that  the  word  “ marriage’’  was  mentioued  at  all  during  that  interview  at  Galata. 
The  first  letter  to  be  referred  to  after  that  interview  was  this 

“ Dear  Carlo — I know  it  is  not  your  fault,  hut  I am  in  the  most  frightful  dilemma.  That 
note,  care  of  Major  Chimside,  has  been  opened  and  read — scandalous  tongues  have  coupled 
our  names  together,  and  made  the  very  worst  of  it — so  far  that  some  one  wrote  to  the 
superieure  to  warn  her.  1 aui  nearly  crazy ; it  takes  so  little  to  dash  one’s  fair  fame,  and 
yet  what  harm  have  I done  ? Both  my  sister  and  my  brother  (not  Alcide)  'knew  of  my  cor- 
respondence with  you,  and  everything  that  has  ever  passed  between  us ; and  if  it  had  been 
wrong  they  certainly  would  have  disapproved.  Oh,  if  my  dear  Sara  were  only  here,  she 
would  soon  put  a stop  to  it.  She  would  very  soou  make  Bellamy  shoot  any  one  who  dared 
to  say  a word  against  me.  lYhat  a foolish  thing  to  trust  myself  in  a place  without  a friend, 
without  a creature  to  care  for  me !” 

Was  that  the  letter  of  a woman  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  man  she  was  writing  to  ? 
Would  an  engaged  woman  talk  of  her  “fair  fame”  in  that  manner  to  her  future  husband? 

^ And  new  for  his  reply : — 

“ Carrissima  Teresa  mia— I’m  so  sorry  you  are  in  a dilemma,  if  you  dislike  it,  but  I’ve 
been  in  one  ever  since  I can  recollect.  If  you  can  find  out  one  of  the  male  sex  who  calls 
himself  a gentleman,  and  who, has  given  you  any  pain  by  any  conjunction  of  our  names. 
I’ll  make  a point  of  getting  leave  to  go  down  and  fight  him,  as  we  are  quite  idle  in  that 
way  here.  I had  received,  one  note  that  had  been  in  the  care  of  Major  Chirnside  when  I 
went  OS’  to  the  ship.  Did  you  write  two  ? I fancy  you  could  not  have  made  any  very  dread- 
ful disclosures  in  the  one  supposed  to  have  been  violated.  As  I conceive  it  would  be  quite 
an  impossibility  to  define  our  indefinable  relative  positions,  I see  nothing  you  can  do  better 
than  ask  who  wrote  to  the  superieure,  and  demand  explanation  from  that  individual ; it 
anonymous  it  can  safely  be  treated  with  contempt.  I do  not  profess  to  be  a good  guide  as 
to  right  and  wrong,  as  so  called  in  the  parlance  of  a scandalous  society,  but  I will  break  a 
lance  or  argue  with  [part  of  letter  cut  oixt  here]  any  reasonable  individual—  upholding 
against  all  comers  or  challengers  that  you  and  1 (as  concerns  you)  have  done  no  wrong. 
Still,  if  there  be  that  in  your  position  that  causes  these  lies  to  give  you  more  pain  than 
a cessation  of  our  correspondence,  I say  with  pain,  [cut-out.] 

Neither  dilemma  nor  puzzle  was  ever  soonqy  solved  by  haste  or  force,  always  excepting 
the  Alexandrian  solution.  I am  very  sorry  you  have  been  ill  too.  I hope  your  recovery 
has  been  as  speedy  as  mine.  I am  only  now  suffering  from  idleness.  Why  try  the  winter 
at  SoBStantinoplc,  if  you  do  not  feel  strong?  How  I envy  your  brothter  in  Australia, 
from  your  description  ! I think  I must  end  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  I uever  shall  get  re- 
spectable and  [cut  out]  enough  for  this  very  old  state  of  society.  I am  really  very 

sorry  for  it,  but  amendment  on  that  point  won’t  come  ; so  don’t  trust  me  more  than  is  the  duo 
of,  I hope,  a chivalrous  savage. — Addio,  Caulo. 

Write  soon,  write  boldly,  all  you  think  or  feel.” 

Again,  he  (Mr.  Brewster;  asked,  couftl  the  jury  believe  that  that  was  the  letter  of  an  engaged 
man  writing  to  the  woman  he  was  to  be  married  to  ? Passing  one  or  two  letters,  merely  stating 
that,  for  a period  of  five  months,  Yelverton  never  wrote  at  all  to  the  lady,  a letter  was  now  to 
be  read  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  case.  It  was  a letter  which  the  jury  could 
not  by  possibility  believe  was  written  by  a man  to  a woman  with  whom  he  coutomplatod  mar- 
riage.  He  did  not  justify  Major  Yelverton  for  writing  this  letter.  No  such  thing.  But  he 
said  It  was  a letter,  the  i-mport  of  which  could  not  bo  mistaken  by  any  woman,  much  less  by 
Wh  J^IGligent,  and  who  possessed  such  powers  of  understanding  languairo  as  this  lady, 
vvnen  she  was  first  asked  what  she  understood  by  the  Utter  ho  (Mr.  Brewster)  was  about  to 

1 ^'I'lsfstand  it;  afterwards  she  attempted  an  explanation, 

and  tne  jury  would  remember  what  that  explanation  was.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 

,(p  „ . “ December  10th. 

t^ara  ieresamia, — You  are  discontented,  and  cannot  minister  to  your  ooutout.  You’ve 
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left  the  lazaretto,  and  I am  still  in  quarantine.  ‘ Take  care  il  you  toucn  me,  back  you  come 
for  the  full  term  of  the  infected : we  must  only  look  and  talk  to  one  another  through  the  bars.” 
Now,  what  was  the  meaning  of  Yelverton  in  using  the  word  ‘ infected’  there  ? It  was  clear 
that  he  there  suggested  something  that  was  not  right — suggested  it,  no  doubt,  in  language  that 
would  not  shock  her.  Did  this  refined  and  intellectual  woman  mistake  his  meaning  ? As  he 
said  before,  he  did  not  justify  that  letter  of  Yelverton,  but  did  the  lady  know  its  meaning  ? 
The  history  of  our  times  afforded  abundant  proofs  that  the  most  intellectual  and  accomplished 
persons  were  not  the  most  scrupulous,  particularly  among  the  gentler  sox  ; and  while  a plain 
honest  woman  would  never  go  astray,  many  an  over-refined  one,  from  excess  of  imagination, 
was  precipitatea  to  ruin.  The  letter  proceeded — 

“ The  fear  of  contagion  is  as  much  a disease  as  any  one  of  nature’s  ailings,  and  all  fears  arc 
infectious.  You  have  caught  this  one,  and  social  caution,  ‘vigilant  sentry,’  stands  between 
us,  staying  your  approach  me-wards  wth  grave  advice,  and  friendly-seeming  forewarnings, 
and  mine  thee-wards,  with  loaded  arms,  and  stern  command,  ‘ stand-back  ’ Shall  1 arm  ? 
cui  bono,  the  victory  gained  on  my  side,  you,  fear-infecl^d,  fled  beyond  pursuit.” 

That  was  not  plain  English,  he  admitted,  but  it  was  too  bad  that  while  the  lady  should  on 
the  one  hand  be  held  up  to  the  jury  as  a wonder,  for  her  powers  of  language,  her  perceptien 
of  the  meaning  of  words— she  should  on  the  other  be  regarded  as  a simpleton  incapable  of 
understanding  the  sentences  just  read.  And  this  was  the  letter  of  a man  to  the  woman  to 
whom  he  had  made  a solemn  promise  of  marriage.  The  thing  was  incredible.  But  now 
came  her  answer — “ I quote  your  own  words— if  you  touch  me  you  are  sure  of  infection. 
You  prefer  standing  shivering  outside  the  bars.  1 never  turned  my  back  on  danger,  but  met 
the  foe  which  I had  to  contend  with.  I hate  to  be  in  the  dark.  If  you  have  the  courage  to 
knock  down  the  sentry  with  loaded  arms,  you  may  safely  trust  me  to  illude  or  delude  my 
cautious  Triendly;  advisers,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  power  I repeat,  whistle,  &c.  I never 
followed  any  one’s  advice  yet,  and  It  is  too  late  to  begin  now.”  This  was  the  writing  of  a 
woman  to  a man  who  was,  according  to  her  story,  under  a solemn  engagement  to  marry  her. 
That  the  lady  intended  to  yield  to  the  intentions  of  Yelverton  at  that  time  he  (Mr.  Brewster) 
did  not  mean  to  say.  The  view  he  took  of  the  case  was  this.  The  lady  believed  she  had  ac- 
quired an  ascendancy  over  Yelverton,  but  that  her  influence  required  her  personal  presence 
to  accomplish  its  effect— to  accomplish  what  was  her  heart's  desire;  bnt  although  she 
worked  with  energy  and  determination  to  get  married  to  him,  he  had  no  such  inten- 
tion in  his  mind  at  all.  He  (Mr.  Brewster)  repeated  that  he  did  not  seek  to  justify  Yelverton 
in  the  slightest  degree  for  his  violation  either  of  the  moral  or  any  other  law;  all  he  said 
was  that  it  must  be  perfectly  plain  to  any  one  who  read  the  correspondence  that  Yelverton 
had  in  his  mind  all  through  a determination  not  to  marry  her.  That  he  was  enthralled  by 
her  netndthstanding,  there  was  no  doubt,  and  very  probably  he  did  think  that  they  might 
live  together  and  enjoy  each  other’s  society,  he  remaining  free.  To  be  sure  it  was  a dreadful 
tiling  to  conceive  such  a thing  ftfr  the  woman.  Every  one  must  know  tlffe  dangers  which  a 
woman  living  in  that  state  was  exposed  to.  although  it  was  not  uncommon  that  such  con- 
coctions, after  a long  term,  were  merged  into  the  sacrod  relations  of  lawful  married  life. 
The  lady’s  case  was  that,  during  all  the  time  covered  by  this  extraordinary  correspondence, 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married.  Nowhere  in  these  letters  was  the  word  marriage  mentioned. 
The  word  “marriage”  in  any  of  these  letters  would  be  worth  a Jew’s  eye  in  the  case,  but 
the  only  letter  in  the  whole  correspondence  in  which  it  occurred  was  that  written  by  her 
from  Bordeaux,  when  she  was  beginning  to  doubt  her  condition,  and  when  she  wrote  to 
Father  Mooney.  After  some  further  observations  on  the  letters,  which  have  already  been 
furnished,  the  learned  gentleman  alluded  to  the  occurrences  in  the  Crimea.  The  lady  went 
there,  but  altoough  stopping  at  General  Straubenzie’s  quarters,  which  were  in  sight  of  Yel- 
verton’s  hut,  she  did  not  see  him  for  a whole  fortnight.  It  was  right  to  add  that  she  stated  in 
explanation,  that  Yelverton  was  away  daring  the  time  training  for  arace.  He  mether,however, 
at  General  Straubenzie's,  andthe  lady  stated  that  Mrs.  Straubenzie  made  opportunities  for 
leaving  them  alone.  Here  occurred'acurious  discrepancy  in  the  lady’s  statement.  She  told  his 
lordship  that  Mrs.  Straubenzie  was  dissatisfied  with  Yelverton  for  not,  as  he  (.Mr  Brewste^) 
supposed,  “ popping  the  question,’  ’ yet  she  also  stated  that  Mrs.  Straubenzie  would  sooner 
she  had  married  some  person  else.  He  now  came  to  the  scene  on  board  the  steamer  at  Bala- 
klava,  in  reference  to  which  he  had  asked  the  lady  a question,  to  which  she  gave  a distinct 
and  unequivocal  answer.  The  jury  would  have  a different  account  of  what  occurred  at  the 
partin’^  at  Balaklava.  It  was  not  right  that  ho  should  repeat  there  the  details  which  the 
jury  had  better  hear  in  evidence.  He  would  only  say  that  when  they  had  hoard  those 
details  they  would  be  bettor  able  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  two  or  three  passages  in  the 
letter,  which  ho  wohld  now  read,  and  which  was  written  a week  after  the  scene  described  : — 
“ This  time  last  Saturday  night,  Carlo  mio,  was  our  second  steamer  scene.  God  grant 
the  third  be  not  far  distant— and  the  consummation  of  all.  What  a most  eccentric  pheno- 
menon that  our  de.stiny  should  hang  by  a steamboat ! Did  I go  to  sleep  and  dream  it,  that 
you  wJlched  over  me  all  night  '<  for  in  the  f^oy  dawn  I woke  and  thought  I saw  you.  Nay, 
more  ! Or  did  you  wake  me  as  did  Diana  Endymion  in  the  grove  ?” 

The  letter  contained  references  to  a number  of  things— his  liabilities,  prospects,  &o.,  in 
reference  to  which  the  word  “ we  ” was  used  by  her.  There  was  no  doubt  of  that,  but  he 
submitted  that  it  could  be  properly  used  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  letter  was 
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written.  He  did  not  deny  that  it  was  contemplated,  and  perhaps  arranged,  that  they  should 
live  together  to  a certain  extent.  The  nature  of  that  connection  was  to  be  determined  upon 
the  evidence.  Well,  the  letter  went  on : — _ . 

*•  Tliat  you  will  think  seriously  of  this  I know  ; but  I want  to  ask  you,  Carlo  mio,  in  the 
name  of  the  few,  short,  happy  hours  we  have  spent  together,  to  make  me  the  confldapt  of 
your  thoughts,  as  you  would  were  I assez  neuvrefuse  to  be  near  enough  to  read  in  your  heart. 
Then  you  have  appeared  to  be  frank  enough,  and  the  delight  of  sympathy  is  to  share  everything, 
good  or  bad  ; and  as  I know  the  length,  depth,  and  breadth  of  your  wickedness  now,  you  need 
have  no  fe-'-r  nf  losing  my  good  opinion — comprenez  vous  ? To-day  I have  been  running  about, 
and  have  found  the  baitk  ofviolettm  you  were  sighing  for  the  other  night,  entirely  closed  in  by 
verdure  • it  overhangs  the  sea,  impervious  to  human  eye  or  ear ; only  the  nightingale  above 
would  melodise  our  thoughts,  too  deep  and  sacred  for  mortal  words  to  tell.  I send  you  some  of 
the  violettes,  charged  with  much  that  you  might  claim,  if  in  their  native  bower ; ne  quanto  fii<,di 
ha  il  mare  im  tanio  had  arresti  viene  tortto  a prato.  I cannot  at  all  imagine  by  what  strange 
transaction  you  have  arrived  at  your  present  state  of  feeling  towards  me.  It  is  the  very  last 
that  I should  ever  have  contemplated,  inspiring  and  so  opposite  to  my  idealisation  of  you.  The 
glimpse  you  had  of  me  four  years  ago  could  not  have  produced  such  an  effect ; or  supposing  it 
did  so,  it  must  have  long  since  died  a natural  death.  Our  correspondence  oueht  to  have 
generated  in  you,  as  in  me,  esteem,  admiration,  affectionate  trust  and  confidence,  idealised 
ethereal  love  — a love  to  live  or  to  die  for— a little  Platonic  at  first,  but  finally  becoming  the 
elixir  par  excellence  of  life.  You  might  be  in  love  with  a Turkess,  instead  of  an  over 
spiritualised  Englishwoman.  I could  easily  comprehend  that  great  external  attractions  might 
have  operated  on  your  sense  of  the.  beautiful,  &c. ; and  being  of  an  inflammable  temperament 
' (which,  in  spite  of  your  apparent  coldness  and  stoicism,  I think  you  must  be),  you  might  take 
fire.  But  Nature  has  not  endowed  me  with  a single  physical  beauty  calculated  to  excite  such 
sentiment.  I have  not  a feature  that  will  hear  inspection, — no  eyes,  hut  when  the  soul  speaks 
through  them  ; and  no  one  could  ever  lool:  at  me  a second  time,  were  it  not  for  the  contents, 
not  the  casket  itself.  On  this  I rely,  not  only  to  gain  (if  1 have  a chance),  but  to  keep  your 
affections.  However,  hy  this  time  you  have  no  doubt  come  to  your  more  sober  senses,  and  I 
must  forgive  you  your  madness  and  folly  this  time,  aye,  a thousand  times,  if  necessary,  but  you 
must,  you  will  eventually,  become  all  my  heart’s  desire.” 

He  paused  there  to  ask  again,  was  that  the  language  of  a woman  who  was  engaged  to  the 
man  she  was  writing  to  ? If  ever  there  waa  a period  in  which  reserve  should  be  maintained 
between  parties,  it  was  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  acceptance  and  the  celebration  of 
marriage.  Waa  the  language  in  which  the  lady  referred  to  the  “scene”  on  the  steamboat  the 
language  of  an  honouarbly  engaged  woman  ? She  tells  Yelverton  that  she  knew  “ the.  length, 
depth,  and  breadth  of  his  wickedness.”  She  tells  him  of  the  violet  hank  for  which  he  sighed  the 
other  night — she  tells  him  to  come  at  once,  and  that  as  many  “ waves  as  had  the  sea  there  were 
kisses  for  him.”  The  point  he  (Mr  Brewster)  was  endeavouring  to  prove  was — that  there  had 
been  no  agreement  to  marry  between  the  parties  at  this  time.  He  conceived  that  the  jury 
should  come  to  the  conclusion,  on  that  letter,  that  there  was  not ; and  if  they  came  to  that 
conclusion  they  would  then  ask  themselves  what  credit  they  could  attach  to  the  testimony  of 
the  lady  who  swore  there  was.  Contemporaneous  with  these  transactions  Yelverton  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Bellamy,  which  he  answered.  That  letter  had  come  into  Mrs.  Yelverton's 
hands.  What  it  contained  might  be  surmised,  considering  that  the.  writer  strongly  disap- 
^ovcd  of  the  connexion  between  her  sister  and  this  gentleman.  If  it  o.antained  a word  of  marriage 
it  would  have  been  produced,  and  its  non-production  was  a matter  (hr  the  consideration  of  the 
jury.  No  doubt,  Yelverton  had  promised  to  go  to  Belhec  to  see  hen  The  explanation  she 
gave  was,  that  his  promise  was  to  go  to  marry  her,  and  that  Bishop  Bore,  to  whom  she  had 
told  everything,  ^va8  willing  to  celebrate  a secret  marriage  between  them,  so  that  they  would 
be  united  and  he  still  at  liberty.  All  this  occurred  at  the  time  the  letter  to  which  he  was 
about  to  refer  was  written.  These  letters  had  all  been  produced  as  a preliminary  step  in  the 
Scotch  cause,  now  in  progress.  The  parties  were  compelled  on  oath  to  bring  in  all  the  letters 
in  their  possession,  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  had  accordingly  lodged  a number  of  letters;  but  the 
most  important  of  them,  namely,  those  that  were  written  about  the  time  of  which  he  was 
now  speaking,  were  not  forthcoming.  One  letter  written  at  this  period  was,  indeed,  pro- 
duced,  but  it  had  been  mutilated.  The  most  important  half  of  it  was  missing,  and  the  half 
wnicU  was  produced  commenced  with  these  words— “ Without  offending  you  by  a word  you 
propriety’s  false  tongue  will  be  struck  dumb  by  the  majesty  of  truth.” 
tu  * referred  to  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Bellamy  ii  was  impossible  to  say,  but  if 

inatiady  bad  written  to  him,  complaming  of  his  conduct,  and  iflic  had  written  to  Mrs. 

answer  ho  returned,  those  words  would  be  a most  apposite  con- 
g+:u  n might  have  said.  The  letter  contained  this  very  signilicant  passage — “I 

tr.  counsel  you  to  wait  for  me  if  any  opportunity  should  olfor  which  you  may  wish 

mne>i  ®®lf'*^ornmand,  when  we  do  meet,  will  almost  annoy  you  as 

thnf  Irina  n*®*-  tJien.”  For  a man  to  write  a letter  of 

wwa  ho.i  1 wife  passed  aU  human  comprohonsion.  He  referred  to  ffomcthlBg 

iinrin  tor  a wlieu  ho  had  lost  his  self- command,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  put 

witiimit  flagrant  insult.  Ho  could  not  imagiiio  u woman  receiving  such  a letter 

c p .nencing  most  lively  feelings  of  indignation.  He  was  not  instructed  to  say 
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more  than  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  this  letter  the  defendant  had  offered  a very 
great  insult, to  this  lady— a grievous  insult  to  an  unmarried  woman,  and  what  no  man  with 
a spark  of  propriety  would  have  offered  to  the  woman  he  intended  to  make  his  wife,  but 
which  many,  too  many,  would  offer  to  a w'oman  of  great  attractions  with  whom  they  did 
not  mean  to  form  a lawful  connection.  In  her  reply  to  that  letter  she  truly  called  it  a 
“ cruel,  ferocious  piece  of  diction,”  an«i  she  then  went  on  to  say— “ If  you  can’t  manage 
any  reality  that  you  are  always  harping  about,  shall  we  go  back  to  the  ideal  ?”  She  said,  on 
cross-examination,  that  this  meant  the  reality  of  marriage  ; but  what  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  reality?  Major  Yelverton  could  have  had  it  at  any  time  he  wished;  and  therefore 
he  submitted  that  was  not  the  reality  to  which  she  referred.  Major  Yelverton  at  this 
time  resolved  that  he  would  run  no  further  risk  in  coming  into  that  “ dangerous  proximity  ” 
of  which  she  spoke  with  this  fascinating  woman  ; and  although  he  had  promised  to  visit  her  at 
Belfeec,  he  changed  his  route  and  came  home  by  Vienna,  in  order  to  avoid  her.  The  letter  in  which 


ax  evsnixg  party  at  the  general’s 

he  announced  this  change  of  plan  to  her  was  not  like  the  letter  of  a man  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried ; and  it  was  followed  by  a letter  so  plain  as  to  admit  of  no  controversy  or  mistake.  This 
was  the  letter  written  from  his  father’s  house  atMiltown,  in  which  he  detailed  the  figurative 
colloquy  between  the  “ brain  and  “ self.”  The  learned  counsel  made  some  very  pointed 
comments  on  this  letter,  dwelling  strongly  on  the  fact  that  it  contained  no  reference  to  a 
marriage,  which  would  naturally  have  been  mentioned  if  the  lady’s  explanation  of  the  matter 
were  correct.  In  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  reply  she  said— “ You^ask  me  to  write  what  I wish.  Have 
I not  expressed  to  you  that  I had  but  one  wish — that  if  you  would  gratify  that  one  1 
would  never  trouble  you  to  all  time  and  eternity  with  another,  ‘only  to  see  you 
once.’  ’’  This  letter  evidently  referred  to  an  occasion  on  which  he  told  her  there  was 
one  thing  that  was  never  to  bo  mentioned  between  them,  and  that  was  marriage. 
She  went  on  to  say,  ‘‘  Perhaps,  now  you  will  reproach  me  with  expressing  too 
much  what  I feel,  it  would  be  (luite  as  consistent  as  your  comnlaining  of  my  want  of 
magnetic  attraction  when  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  usele.ss  to  tell  you  wnat  attracted  mo  to  the 
Crimea  at  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to  death.  It  is  to  no  purpose  recapitulating  what 
natural  instinct  pointed  out  to  me  your  little  hut— how  in  spirit  I begged  and  prayed  to.be 
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let  in  for  mercy  sake, . for  pity  sake ; no,  you  were  invulnerable  for  a,  whole, fortnight,  you 
resisted  the  small  plaintive  voice,  and  you  mnst  recollect,' Carlo  mio,  that  one  sad  morning, 
forcibly  withdrawing  your  hand  from  mo  when  ray  heart  was  bursting  with  love 
and  grief,  and  the  touch  of  that  hand  was  my  only  strength  through  that  fearful  trial,  when, 
wdth  one  fell  swoop,  you  tore  down  the  cherished  dream  of  my  lite— did  I murmur  at  my 
fate,  whilst  your  love  sustained  me,  hut  when  you  threatened,  and  punished  me  in  the  most 
cruel  manner— oh.  Carlo  mio,  there  is  no  use  of  thinking  of  all  this ; no  use  telling  you,  you 
know  it  all,  and  would  at  any  time  repeal  it,  and  had  you  done  ten  times  as  had  I should 
forgive  you,  for  I cannot  he  angry  or  cease  to  love  you  for  a minute.”  It  was  a most 
touching  letter;  no  one  was  better  entitled  to  sympathy  and  to  pity  than  the  writer  of  it ; 
hut  he  submitted  that  it  was  quite  inoonsistent  with  Yelverton  having  engaged  himself  to 
marry  her.  After  this  she  came  to  England,  and  went  to  live  with  her  sister,  the  lady  who 
had  received  a letter  from  Yelverton  that  was  so  deeply  grieving  to  her.  Was  it  conceivable, 
that  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who  entertained  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Yelverton,  would  not  have 
shown  that  letter  to  her  sister  -with  a view  to  disenchant  her,  and  cure  her  of  a passion  that 
had  been  misplaced?  Mrs.  Yelverton,  however,  said  that  she  did  not  see  this  letter  until  a 
much  later  period;  and  in  considering  what  credit  she  was  entitled  to,  the  would  take 
this  as  well  as  other  matters  into  consideration.  He  then  came  to  her  visit  to  Edinburgh,  when 
Major  Yelverton  was  stationed  at  Leith.  She  was  not  invited  by  him  to  come  there ; but  when 
she  did  come,  and  apprised  him  of  her  arrival,  they  saw  one  another  frequently,  andresumed 
their  habits  of  former  intercourse.  Her  story  was,  that  while  in  Edinburgh,  she  being  an 
earnest  Catholic,  and  he  a professing  one,  he  took  up  the  Protestant  prayer-book  on  one;  occa- 
sion and  read  over  the  marriage  ceremony  between  them.  He  (Mr.  Brewster)  was  instructed 
to  say  that  this  was  a simple  untruth  from  beginning  to  end.  He  was  instructed  that 
things  did  happen  in  Edinburgh  different  from  what  had  ever  taken  place  elsewhere 
between  them ; bat  on  this  matter  he  would  not  dwell.  But  if  there  was  any  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  to  enter  into  a marriage  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  why  was 
not  Miss  MaeFarlane  present  as  a witness?  She  was  in  the  confidence  of  both  parties — 
she  was  to  be  trusted  - there  was  no  need  of  concealment  from  her.  The  circumstance 
that  no  ceremony  of  the  kind  ever  took  place  in  her  presence  was  a strong  proof  that  it 
did  not  occur  at  all.  Mrs.  Yelverton  then  left  Edinburgh  and  proceeded  to  Hull,  and  three 
weeks  after  the  alleged  marriage  she  wrote  a letter  to  Yelverton  commencing,  “ I am  like 
unto  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  troubled  about  many  things  ’’—which  contained  a variety 
of  expressions  that  no  married  woman  would  have  written  to  her  husband.  “Oh,”  she 
safrs,  “ for  those  blessed  days  when  1 could  trust  you,  when  I deemed  myself  the  object 
of  your  innermost  thoughts  and  desires,  that  my  life  and  happiness  was  synonymous  with 

your  oum,  aye,  more  than  yeur  own What  is  the  use  of  their  saying  you  must 

keep  quiet,  when  I cannot  trust,  when  by  trusting  I may  lose  both  life  and  life  hereafter  (or 
at  least  the  fruits  of  a life  of  patient  suffering)  ? for  if  you  did  deceive  me  again  in  that  last 
not  to  be  remedied  point,  the  physical  part  would  give  way.  On  the  other  hand,  my  whole 
nature  demands  the  risk,  the  trial  to  be  made;  it  has  wound  itself  too  closely  about  you 
to  give  you  up  now.  Even  writing  about  it  I have  little  sharp  nipping  pains  at  my  heart ; 
if  I made  my  hand  write  a farewell  I should  have  a palpitation  there  and  then ; I shall  die 
without  you— is  it  worse  to  die  by  you  ?”  Write  a farewell ! VYliy,  she  had  been  married, 
according  to  her  own  story,  three  weeks  before.  In  another  letter  she  said,  “ I wish  you 
would  tell  me  you  burn  all  these  letters— please  do.”  Who  ever  heard  of  a wife  asking  her 
husband  _ to  burn  her  letters  ? That  was  a request  often  made  by  persons  who  were  not  in 
the  position  of  wives,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  it  was  a request  that  was  most  religiously 
di.sregarded.  In  that  state  of  things  he  admitted  that  the  lady’s  conscience  was  not  satisfied 
orj  lulled.  God  forbid  that  he  should  attribute  to  her,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  any- 
thing like  impurity.  She  was  carried  away  by  a passion  which  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mind,  and  she  must  have  felt  that  from  what  had  occurred  between  them  she  was  placed  in 
a position  of  the  most  shocking  and  distressing  nature.  He  distinctly  repudiated  the  notion 
of  a marriage.  She  endeavoured  to  compel  him  to  yield  to  her  love.  He  (Mr.  Brewster)  had 
no  doubt  that  that  was  done  in  the  purest  spirit;  but  slio  was  dra.ggod  forward,  perhaps, 
becan.se  she  indulged  too  much  in  her  early  youth  in  the  species  of  reading  to  which  he 
alluded  ; but  she  did  allow  liersclf  some  way  to  bo  dragged  into  the  vortex.  The  de- 
fendant was  inexorable  about  the  marriage,  and  a mode  was  suggested  to  reconcile 
her  scruples  and  his  obstinacy  to  a marriage.  She  knew  that  lie  -nms  a Protestant, 
and  that  a marriage  could  not  be  celebrated,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  bo  her  husband, 
but  she  felt  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  hapless  woman  that  she  was. 
She  thought  to  live  this  fast  and  loose  sort  of  life  with  him.  He  (Mr.  Brewster)  did  not 
intend  to  say  a word  in  defendant’s  favour,  for  having  disappointed  her ; but,  bo  that  as 
It,  ri  I*’  hope,  and  under  that  influence,  she  proposed  to  him  a meeting  in 

the  Latheclral,  in  Manchester,  where  he  was  unknown.  The  lady  had  given  a character  of 
tiod  her  re-examination  which  did  not  agree  very  well  with  the  way  the  case 

Tio  ™ Brewster)  never  knew  a slighted  woman  who  could  forgive,  but 

1 ” ^bat,  inhis  absence  from  court,  this  lady  hadjustifled  tliedefendant — not  hiscon- 
o leaving  her,  but  in  his  general  conduct.  He  (Mr.  Brewster)  believed  there  would  be 
a strong  discrepancy  between  lier  and  her  counsel  in  that  respect. 
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The  Chief  Justice  said  what  he  understood  the  lady  to  mean  was,  that  she  wanted  to  in- 
dicate him  from  being  as  bad  as  the  questions  put  would  seem  to  imply. 

A Juror  said  that  -^at  the  jury  understood  was  that  site  meant  to  say  that  he  tvas  made 
a bad  man,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  character. 

Mr.  Brewster  said  in  that  case  he  would  withdraw  the  observatfor.  He  then  proceeded  to 
say  that  the  defendant  and  the  lady  arrived  in  Waterford  on  the  28th  J uly,  and  that  they 
remained  a couple  of  days  in  Thomastown.  It  would  be  proved,  he  said,  that  they  came  to 
Malahide  on  the  3rd  August ; the  apartments  they  occupied  would  be  described.  They 
were  in  rooms  reserved  for  particular  occasions,  and  these  apartments  consisted  of  but  one 
sitting  room  and  one  bedrcom,  and  it  would  be  proved,  as  he  was  instructed,  that  they  both 
slept  there  everj’'  night ; it  would  be  proved  that  on  the  3rd  they  left  Malahide 
and  proceeded  to  Newry,  and  remained  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th;  and  if  he  (Mr.  Brewster) 
was  not  misinfonned,  it  would  be  proved  that  there  again  they  slept  in  one  room.  Whilst  at 
He  wry  they  went  to  Rostrevor  to  procure  accommodation  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
puipose  for  which  she  came  to  Ireland.  They  remained  there  from  the  5th  to  the  15th,  and 
it  would  he  proved  that  whilst  there  they  occupied  but  one  bedroom.  If  her  case  were  true 
in  every  respect  but  one  there  could  be  no  imputation  on  her  for  that.  If  she  came  to  com- 
plete a ceremony,  good  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  two  young 
people.  Such  as  they  were,  should  not  have  lived  in  accordance  with  the  relation  they  held 
towards  one  another.  Bat  her  case  was  that  she  was  determined  that  no  intercourse  should 
take  place  between  them  until  the  marriage  was  solemnised  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church.  If  she  was  wrong  in  that,  it  would  g©  to  the  very  root  of  the  credit 
that  should  be  attached  to  her  testimony  in  every  part  of  the  case.  Whatever  happened 
in  Scotland  it  was  obvious  that  the  intention  was  to  satisfy  her  odnscience,  and  the  defendant, 
in  the  most  improper  manner,  consented  to  gratify  her.  And  now  he  came  to  the  distressing 
part  of  the  case.  No  condemnation  that  any  mUn,  of  any  religious  persuasion,  thought  proper 
to  bestow  on  the  defendant,  for  his  conduct  in  trifling  with  a holy  ceremony,  could  be  too 
strong.  His  client,  in  that  particular,  could  not  be  justified  nor  excused ; and  though  they 
might  be  satisfied  he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  her  to  her  unhappy  condition,  he  did 
an  act  which  was  as  bad  as  man  could  do.  He  miaht  have  thought  that  the  ceremony  was  not 
of  any  value.  His  (Mr  Brewster’s)  belief  was  that,  according  to  the  rites  of  all  churches,  it 
would  be  as  good  a marriage  as  ever  was  solemnised  by  any  bishop,  if  it  were  not  that,  by  a 
positive  statute,  it  is  declared  to  be  unlawful,  bat  that,  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  as  a pledge  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  he  (Mr.  Brewster)  would  not  only  admit,  but  always  maintain. 
There  were  many  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  but  in  the  matter,  of 
conscience  it  should  be  the  same,  though  he  admitted,  in  point  of  law,  they  should  be  essentially 
diflferent.  The  question  they  had  to  try  was,  whether  this  contract  was  entered  into  in  fact, 
and  under  circumstances  which  made  it,  acdording  to  the  law,  an  invalid  ceremony.  That 
depended  not  upon  whether  the  defendant  told  the  lady  he  was  a Protestant  or  Catholic,  but 
whether  he  was,  and  had  been  for  twelve  months  previous,  a professing  Catholic,  and  ft 
was  next  to  impossible  to  get  ont  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a Roman  Catliolic.  Everybody 
kuew  that  the  Yelvertons  were  Ih'otestants.  Everybody  knew  that  Barry  Yelvcr ton  could 
not  at  the  period  have  filled  the  office  which  led  to  the  title  unless  ho  was  a Protestant.  The 
lady  said  she  saw  him  a few  times  in  chapel,  but  that  was  no  proof  of  his  religion.  There 
was  nothing  surprising  in  a man  going  to  the  chapel  where  the  lady  sang  upon  whom  (ac- 
cording to  the  case  of  the  other  side)  he  had  designs,  and  he  (Mr.  Brewster)  verj’’  much 
feared  that  many  persons  went  both  to  the  chapel  and  the  church  for  other  purposes  than 
to  pray.  It  would  bo  proved  that  the  defendant  went  to  church  as  regular  as  any  officer  in 
his  regiment  (laughter).  Those  who  laughed  showed  their  ignorance  in  the  matter,  for  it 
was  a fact  that  there  was  no  duty  in  the  British  army  so  strictly  enforced  as  church  parade. 
The  clergyman  of  the  defendant’s  father's  church  would  prove  that  the  defendant  was  in 
attendance  at  that  church  within  a fortnight  of  the  alleged  marriage  ceremony,  and  that  he 
was  always  known  as  a Protestant.  Within  his  own  experience  no  witness  was  allowed  to 
come  back.  Ha  put  the  question  fairly  to  the  witness — “ Was  not  the  reason  ivhy  the  mar- 
riage was  kept  secret  this— she  was  a Roman  Catholic  and  he  was  not  ?”  and  she  answered, 
‘■It  was.”  His  lordship  repeated  the  question,  and  the  answer  was  the  .same. 
He  (Mr.  Brewster)  asked  her  no  more.  A.S  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney,  it  was  all  very  well  to 
fly  at  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  endeavour  to  upset  his  testimony  by  a sort 
of  cross-examination.  The  defendant’s  side  would  have  known  nothing  at  all  about 
the  reverend  gentleman  only  he  was  a witness  when  Yelverton  stood  at  the  bar  as  a criminal 
to  be  prosecuted  for  bigamy.  That  prosecution  was  not  proceeded  with  after  the  evidence  in 
the  matter  was  given.  The  persons  in  Scotland  who  managed  that  prosecution  no  doubt 
consulted  the  highest  authorities  in  Ireland  upon  the  law  of  Ireland  as  it  bore  on  the  question 
at  issue.  The  eminent  persons  who  were  then  the  law  officers  of  Ireland  happened  to  be 
appointed  by  Lord  Derby,  the  principal  one  being  Mr.  Whiteside  himself;  and  he  (Mr. 
Brewster)  could  not  imagine  that  they  had  not  all  put  their  heads  together,  and  come  to  a 
determination  on  the  case  which  led  to  the  result  he  had  mentioned.  'Telverton  knew  in  his 
heart  that  he  never  represented  himself  to  be  a Roman  Catholic.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
Yelverton  said  that  he  was  a “ Protestant  Catholic.”  He  would  not  enter  upon  any  discussion 
as  to  whether  “Catholic”  and  “Protestant”  were  not  the  same.  Much  learning  had  been 
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displayed  upon  the  point ; but,  in  liis  judgment,  it  was  not  worth  the  tinie  spent  in  recording 
the  controversy.  He  conceived  himself  that  they  all  could  worship  God  according  to  their 
particular  views  • and  it  was  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  entertain  either  ill-will  or  disrespect 
towards  the  tenets  of  another.  But  it  was  absurd  to  contend  that  Yelverton  saying  he  was  a 
“Protestant  Catholic”  was  not  in  fact  a Protestant.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a Roman 
Catholic  calling  himself  a'.“  Protestant  Catholic  ?”  It  was  somewhat  singular  that  the  lady,  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  evidence,  speaks  of  her  belief  that  Yelverton  was  a “ Catholic,”  not  a 


“Roman  Catholic.”  ^ j. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  was  not  sure  ot  that. 

Mr  Brewster  said  he  believed  it  was  the  case ; and  although  the  circumstance  was  a 
small  one  it  was  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  case.  But  the  jury  had  the  distinct  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  that  Yelverton  told  him  be  was  a Protestant.  Upon  that  part  of 
the  case  he  (Mi-.  Brewster)  had  pressed  the  lady  strongly— perhaps  too  strongly,  indeed, 
when  he  asked  her  as  to  her  confession.  If  he  did  press  the  matter  too  strongly,  nobody 
regretted  the  circumstance  more  than  he  did.  It  had  struck  him  on  reading  her  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  that  she  was  not  telling  the  truth  when  she  said  that  she  never  told 
him  that  Yelverton  was  a Protestant,  and  the  matter  in  issue  was  now  placed  heygnd  ail 
doubt  by  the  posidve  evidence  of  the  rev.  gentleman  himself,  and  there  was  internal  evi- 
dence in  her  letter  that  she  told  him  of  that  fact.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  witness. 
The  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  wotdd  say,  no  doubt,  that  they  may  use  the 
certificate  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Mooney  to  prove  that  witnesses  were  present,  hut  would  his  lord- 


ship  allow  that  ? 

.Mr.  Brewster  said  he  would  demonstrate,  from  evidence  under  the  hand  of  the  lady  herself, 
that  no  witness  was  present ; the  fact  was  proved  too  by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case.^ 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that  if  he  solemnised  a lawful  marriage  on  the 
occasion,  he  would  be  exposing  himself  to  penalties  of  a very  serious  character.  Por  his  own 
protection,  therefore,  the  last  thing  he  would  think  of  would  be  to  have  a witness  who  would  be 
a witness  against  himself.  But  in  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  June,  1858,  the  lady  herself  placed 
the  matter  beyond  doubt.  She  says : — “ I must  now  confide  to  you  my  husband’s  surname, 
which  I was  only  allowed  to  do  under  seal  of  confession,  although  I never  for  a moment  doubted 
that  our  secret  was  and  is  perfectly  safe  in  your  hands.  My  maiden  name  was  Maria  Teresa 
Longworth.  My  husband’s  name  is  William  Charles  Yelverton.  You  will  please  add  the 
surname  to  your  own  private  register,  as,  of  course,  the  child  must  be  registered  under  the 
father’s  name.  But  I need  not  entreat  you  to  allow  no  one  to  see  it  but  yourself,  unless  you 
had  a witness  to  the  marriage.”  Did  not  that  expression  plainly  prove  that  she  had  no  notion 
that  any  person  was  present  when  the  transaction  occurred  ? Well,  but  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mooney  telling  the  truth  when  lie  said  that  she  told  him  Yelverton  was  a Protestant  ? The 
letter  proceeds— “ However,  I rely  implicitly  upOn  you  ; and  you  will  find  when  the  time  comes 
that  you  have  not  only  saved  two  individual  souls,  but  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  the 
Catholic  church.  I dare  not  tell  you  more  at  preseut,  but  some  day  I shall  come  to  see  you,  and 
tell  you  all.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  I have  much  hopes  of  my  husband.”  Could  the  jury  for 
aa  instant  doubt  that  she  meant  by  having  much  hopes  of  her  husband  that  she  expected  to 


make  him  a Catholic  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside  observed  that  defendant’s  side  got  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney. 

Mr.  Brew.ster  said — S.uppose  that  was  so,  could  any  one  be  heard  saying  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mooney  should  be  stigmatised  for  giving  up  that  wbich  manifested  the  truth?  Was  he  not 
bound  to  come  forward  and  tell  the  truth  ? Ought  he  not  to  do  so  in  a country  of  which  it 
was  often  said  that  where  thousands  knew  the  truth  not  one  could  be  got  to  come  forward  to 
state  it?  Did  the  jury  for  a moment  doubt  that  “the  incalculable  service  to  the  Catholic 
church,”  mentioned  in  her  letter,  meant  the  concession  of  her  husband  to  that  church  ? But 
did  the  matter  rest  there  ? He  had  mentioned  that  to  the  lady  was  committed  the  carrying  out 
of  the  project  intended  to  ease  her  own  conscience ; and  her  first  idea  was  that  this  qould  bo 
effected  in  Manchester,  where  Yelverton  was  wholly  unknown,  and  where  their  plan  could  be 
brought  into  operation  without  risk  of  discovery.  In  the  letter  which  she  wrote  to  him,  sug- 
gesting a meeting  in  the  cathedral  of  Manchester,  she  said  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  or  say,  and  that  he  would  be  no  more  affected  by  it  than  his  going  to  mass  once  or 
twice  would  make  him  a Catholic.  Was  it  not  clear  from  this  expression  that  she  never 
could  have  believed  him  to  be  other  than  a Protestant  ? It  could  not  be  denied  that  he 
travelled  with  her  in  Scotland  as  his  wife,  and  wrote  both  their  names  in  the  book  which 
had  been  produced,  but  it  was  remarkable  that  he  never  wrote  their  full  title,  if 
they  were  really  married— namely,  the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yelverton.”  It  was  an 
absolute  necos.sity  that  he  should  have  represented  her  as  his  wife,  for  they  would  never 
have  been  received  in  the  hotels,  or  anywhere  in  Scotland,  if  it  was  supposed  that 
they  were  not  married  people.  A letter  had  been  relied  on  in  which  it  was  said  that  he 
called  her  his  “spouse  but  he  submitted  that  this  document  had  been  tampered  with,  and 
that  adding  a “ by”  to  one  of  the  Italian  words  it  had  been  changed  into  spouse.  Having 
cemmented  on  sorae  other  matters  the  learned  counsel  proceeded  as  followM— Gentlemen, 
I have  now  brought  this  most  melancholy  case  to  an  end.  1 can  say  with  truth  that  if  1 had 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  before  mo  1 would  never  have  undertaken  tlietnsk,  for  circum- 
stanced as  I am  I have  fonnd  it  utterly  impossible  to  prepare  myself  in  such  a way  as  would 
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liaA'e  enabled  me  to  disebarge  the  duty  which  every  advocate  0(ves  to  the  client  that  he 
represents  in  a court  of  justice.  These  parties  lived  together  in  that  most  extraordinarj- 
position  in  which,  if  our  case  be  true,  they  were  thus  placed  for  a few  months.  After 
some  time  that  which  any  friend  this  lady  consulted  would  probably  have  told  her  she 
might  expect  did  take  place.  Yelverton  deserted  her.  1 do  not  mince  the  matter.— 
there  is  no  other  word  for  it ; he  did  more  ; he  married  a woman  of  station  and 
respectability  publicly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  church,  they  being  both  Protestants  ol 
the  Established  Church.  If  you  suppose  I am  here  to  justify  him  for  that  act  you 
do  me  a grievous  wrong.  I am  not  called  upon — I dare  not  trust  myself— to  express  the 
opinions  1 entertain  upon  the  subject.  If  he  were  forty  times  my  client  they  would  not  be 
changed.  I entertain  them  as  a man.  He  had  contracted  an  obligation  in  honour  to  the 
other  lady,  which,  in  my  judgment,  he  had  no  right  to  recede  from.  The  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed  now  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  retract  or  retrace  his  steps ; and  this 
is  one  of  many  instances  w'hich  are  constantly  occurring  in  human' life  of  the  enormous 
danger  of  the  ruin  that  must  befal  those  who  do  not  keep  oa  the  broad,  straight,  even 
track.  Gentlemen,  everybody,  I think,  must  feel  that  if  people  will  contract  secret  and 
clandestine  marriages  tney  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  parties  with  whom  they  have  thus 
contracted  to  enter  into  engagements  openly  with  others — to  inflict  wrongs  as  grievous  as 
their  own— to  extend  the  evil  consequences  to  society — to  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness 
offamilies.  And  Y'elverton  is  now  himself  placed  in  this  most  frightful  position,  that  he 
has  contracted  a marriage  with  a woman,  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  and  with  all  the  solem- 
nities of  the  law,  who  has  given  birth  to  children  who,  if  his  case  be  true,  are  heirs  to  a 
peerage,  which  was  won  by  the  honourable  exercise  of  the  highest  abilities,  but  who,  if  the 
jCase  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  be  established,  will  be  bastardised  and  mined. 
All  those  terrible  consequences  he  has  brought  upon  them  and  upon  himself.  For  him,  T 
tell  you,  I care  but  little — for  the  unhappy  lady  to  whom  he  has  united  himself,  I cannot 
but  feel  the  deepest  commiseration.  However,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  to  influence  you.  If 
he  did  bind  himself  in  man-iage  to  the  lady  who  has  been  a witness  before  you — if  that  mar- 
riage were  solemnised  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  in  such  a way  as  the  law  will 
recognise,  she  is  entitled  to  have  all  the  benefit  of  it.  But,  in  coming  to  a conclusion  on  that 
point,  it  is  an  element  for  your  consideration  that,  no  doubt,  if  he  did  enter  into  that  contract, 
he  knew  he  was  not  free  to  enter  into  the  other — he  must  have  known  the  effect  of  what  he  was 
doing  ; and  you  will  say,  is  it  likely  that,  under  such  circumstances,  ho  would  have  contracted 
a second  marriage  ? Gentlemen,  he  may  have  acted  dishonourably,  and  done  wrong  in  every 
respect;  but  if  he  were  not  married  in  the  first  instance,  however  dishonourable  you  may  think 
his  conduct,  however  culpable  you  may  believe  him  to  be,  however  you  may  brand  him  with 
shame  and  disgrace, — if,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  and  on  your  oaths,  you  believe  he  was  not  a lio- 
man  Catholic,  you  cannot  find,  under  the  direction  of  his  lordship,  in  favour  of  the  Irish  mar- 
riage. I say  nothing  about  the  Scotch  law,  except  to  tell  you  that  you  will  hear  more  about  it 
before  we  have  done  with  the  case  ; and  in  reference  to  that  matter,  I have  suggested  topics 
that  appear  to  me  as  convincing  as  could  be  found  in  any  case,  to  show  that  no  Scotch  marriage, 
in  fact,  did  take  place.  This,  gentlemen,  has  been  the  unhappy  case  which  it  has  been  my  most 
miserable  duty  to  lay  before  you.  I have  done  it  as  best  I could.  I have  endeavoured,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  not  to  say  one  word  to  w'ound  the  feelings  of  the  lady,  whom  I com- 
passionate as  much  as  any  man  that  ever  lived  could  do ; but  still  I have  a duty  to  perform,  and 
that  duty  is  to  elicit  the  truth  in  reference  to  these  two  marriages.  Were  they  celebrated,  or 
were  they  not,  in  such  a way  as,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  renders  them  binding  and 
valid  ? if  they  were  not  so  celebrated,  then,  gentlemen,  no  matter  what  your  compassion  for 
this  lady  may  he — no  matter  what  your  sense  of  her  sufferings  and  her  grievances  may  be — no 
matter  what  your  pity  for  her  ought  to  be — no  matter  what  your  indignation  against  him  may 
justly  be, — you  must  perform  your  duty  according  to  the  truth ; and  in  your  hands  I now  leave 
the  case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brewster’s  speech,  the  delivery  of  which  occupied  about  four 
hours,  the  court  adjourned. 


SIXTH  DAY. 

f On  Wednesday  the  hearing  of  this  case  was  resumed  at  the  sitting  of  the  court,  which, 
as  on  the  previous  days,  was  crowded  to  excess.  Indeed  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in 
this  romantic  and  exciting  trial  appeared  to  reach  its  greatest  inten.sity  yesterday.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  defendant  would  appear  in  tlie  witness  box  to  sustain  his  own 
case,  and  give  kis  version  of  the  relations  which  he  alleged  had  subsisted  between  him  and 
the  young  lady  for  whom  such  universal  sympathy  is  felt.  Thi.s  fact,  doubtless,  increased 
the  public  curiosity,  and  the  mest  ci^er  anxiety  was  naturally  evinced  to  see  and  hear  the 
examination  of  the  Honourable  Major  Y^elverton.  From  an  early  hour  an  immense  crowd 
had  assembled  in  the  hall  and  tlie  vicinity  of  the  court.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  con- 


fusion  wliicli  liad  been  caused  on  the  eai-lier  days  of  the  trial  by  the  extraordinary  over- 
cro-wding  of  the  galleries,  -where  the  people  had  scarcely  standing  room,  and  the  constant 
noise  kept  up  by  the  struggling,  shuffling,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  immense  multitude, 
arrangements  were  made  to  prevent  a similar  overcrowding,  and  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  A wooden  barrier  had,  tlierefore,  been  erected  at  the  entrances  to  the  court, 
and  policemen  were  stationed  there  during  the  day,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  the  indis- 
criminate entrance  of  the  eager  public,  after  the  galleries  had  been  fully  occupied.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  was  tliat  yesterday’s  proceedings  were  carried  on  with  less  of 
interruption  than  of  the  previous  days.  There  was  a largo  attendance  of  ladies  in  the 
galleries,  and  the  members  of  the  bar  mustered  in  extraordinary  force.  Indeed  the  bar 
benches  were  so  thronged  that  many  learned  gentlemen  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
accommodation  perched  themselves  on  the  narrow  ledge  which  runs  along  the  galleries  at 
either  side,  and  sustained  themselves  in  this  elevated  but  rather  uncomfortable  position  by 
resting  their  feet  on  the  balustrades  of  the  benches  beneath. 


roniKAIT  OF  CAPTArx  YELVERTOX. 

Chief  Justice  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  at  half-past  ten  o’clock. 

IV  attendance  (with  one  exception,  Mr  Brewster  O C > viV  • — 


EXAMIIiATION'  OP  THE  DEPENDANT. 

the*oat^  “ So  sworn.  He  repeated  the  last  words  or 

years  of  acp  ^ manner.  The  defendant  is  about  3G  or  37 

gemleiaanlv  hut  hv  the  middle  height,  and  is  a tolerably  good-looking  and 

ffl?evM  deefflv  get  handsome  man.  His  hair  is  of  a dark  brown  colour. 

y Py  ®^pre»sion  of  his  countenance  rather  careworn  and  anxiows.  He 
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wore  large  whiskers  and  a mouataohe.  He  gave  his  evidence  with  great  deliberation  and 
decision.  When  the  witness  was  sworn,  the  Chief  Justice  said,  if  any  disturbance  took 
place  in  the  galleries  during  the  examination,  he  would  certainly  have  them  cleared. 

Mnjor  Yelverton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong,  said— I am  the  defendant.  I am  a 
captain  in  the  artillery  and  brevet  major  in  the  army.  ~ I first  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Miss  Longworth  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1852.  I first  saw  her  on  board  a steamer 
in  Boulogne  harbour  plying  to  London.  I was  alone  on  that  occasion.  I saw  a lady  coming 
on  board  the  steamer  from  the  shore,  her  foot  became  entangled  on  the  gangway,  and  her 
shawl  fell  off.  I stepped  forward  and  put  it  on  her,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  I hoped  it 
was  no  inconvenience  to  her,  or  some  casual  observation  of  the  kind.  This  was  about  seven 
in  the  afternoon.  I got  into  conversation  with  her  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  We  were 
on  deck  at  the  .stem  of  the  vessel— what  is  commonly  called  the  quarter  deck.  I should 
mention  that  a great  crowd  came  on  board  the  vsssel  just  before  we  started.  An  excursion 
train  had  come  from  Paris,  and  it  crowded  the  vessel  very  much,  and  all  the  cabinsw  ere 
full.  We  continued  on  deck  all  night,  except  when  I went  down  for  my  plaid,  which  I had 
left  in  the  cabin ; or  unless  she  may  have  left  the  deck  for  a short  interval,  which  I do  not 
recollect  that  she  did.  We  were  conversing  almost  all  night.  We  arrived  in  London  about 
eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  On  arriving  in  London  we  were  detained  at  the 
Custom-house  some  time.  I was  in  the  course  of  conversation  saying  that  I had  to  go  a 
long  way  out  of  my  way  to  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  and  would  have  to  return  to 
London-bridge,  in  order  to  go  on  to  Woolwich.  The  lady  suggested  that  I might  go  to  her 
lodging,  where  I could  have  a dressing-room  to  dress  in,  to  save  myself  the  journey.  I accepted 
that  invitation.  We  went  in  the  same  vehicle  together — where  I do  not  know.  We  went 
over  London-bridge  and  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle  as  well  as  I 
remember.  The  lady  said  she  was  living  at  this  house  or  lodgings  with  her  sister.  We  got 
there  about  eleven  o’clock.  I did  not  see  any  one  for  some  time  but  Miss  Longworth  herself. 
After  a short  time  I saw  another  lady,  W’honi  Miss  Longworth  introduced  to  me  as  her  sister. 
I think  I remained  about  two  hours  at  the  house.  I had  my  portmanteau  with  me,  and  I 
dressed  myself  there.  I had  told  who  I was  and  where  were  my  quarters ; but  I cannot  say 
whether  I told  her  this  on  board  the  ves.sel  or  at  the  lodgings.  1 did  not  pay  any  visit  after- 
wards at  the  same  place.  I am  certain  1 never  called  tliere  again.  I am  not  sure  whether 
I saw  again  the  lady  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  her  sister,  unless  I saw  her  in  Edinburgh 
in  1868.  I next  saw  the  then  Miss  Longworth  in  Constantinople  in  August  or  September, 
185.5.  A correspondence  was  opened  between  her  and  me  after  that  interview  in  London. 
It  began  in  February  or  March,  1853.  The  correspondence  originated  in  this  way.  I re- 
ceived a somewhat  formal  note  from  Mis.s  Longworth,  she  being  then  at  Naples,  asking  me 
to  post  a letter  to  a person  she  called  her  brother,  at  Bosnia  as  well  as  I recollect  the  name 
of  the  place.  I was  quartered  then  in  Malta.  I answered  that  letter,  and  I sent  my  answer 
by  a friend,  Mr.  Eoe,  wlio  was  feoing  to  Naples  in  his  yacht.  I wish  to  correct  myself — I am 
not  sure  wliether  it  was  my  first  rep^  to  her  note,  or  a subsequent  letter  that  1 sent  by  Mr. 
Roe.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  tlie  first  I heard  of  her  brother  was  the  note  asking  me 
to  post  the  letter  to  him.  I feel  confident  of  that  on  consideration.  I do  not  recollect  any- 
thing being  said  on  board  the  steamer,  or  at  the  lodgings,  of  a cousin  of  the  young  lady.  I 
was  at  Malta  when  I sent  this  letter  by  Mr.  Roe,  and  he  was  about  proceeding  to  Naples. 
He  went  to  Sicily  on  his  route.  I recollect  when  I first  saw  the  lady  at  GaUta,  in  Constan- 
tinople—it  must  have  been  a few  days  before  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  for  we  went  direct  there, 
and  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  It  was  about  the  4th  of  September,  1855 
— the  fall  of  the  fortress  took  place  on  the  7tli  of  that  month.  Tliere  was  an  hospital  belong- 
ing to  the  French  Soeurs  de  Charite,  and  she  was  acting  there  as  a nurse  to  the  French  sick 
and  wounded  who  were  sent  down  from  the  Crimea.  I [ascertained  .where  she  was  byj  a 
letter 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected  to  any  letter  being  mentioned  unless  it  was  produced. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  (to  witness)— Where  is  the  leiter? 

Witness — In  the  printed  book  there. 

Mr.  Whiteside — That  won’t  do ; produce  the  original. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — We’ll  get  the  letter,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  wi’l  go  on. 

Examination  continued— It  was  about  midday  when  I first  saw  her  at  Ualaca.  I saw  her 
alone,  and  was  in  her  company  on  that  occasion  about  a couple  of  hours.  She  was  dressed 
in  the  Soeur  de  Charite  dress — a black  gown,  with  a white  collar.  She  also  wore  a cap.  She 
took  off  the  cap.  We  sat  in  the  private  room,  and  talked  for  some  time.  I embraced  her, 
and  kissed  her  two  or  three  times.  I did  not  refer  in  the  course  of  our  conversations  to  any 
intentions  of  any  description. 

Sergeant  Sullivan— That  is  not  a way  to  give  evidence.  State  what  occurred,  sir. 

Chief  Justice— State  the  subject  of  your  conversation— what  you  staled  to  her  as  your 
design  or  object,  and  everything  connected  with  it. 

Witness— We  referred  to  the  probability  of  oar  meeting  again  if  she  came  to  the  Crimea. 
We  referred  also  to  our  former  correspondence,  and  I made  some  love,  ray  lord.  I cannot 
put  it  into  other  words. 

The  Ohiel  Justice— -We  want  to  know  of  what  sort  or  description, 
t.  Witness- 1 stated  before  that  I never  mentioned  intentions  of  any  description  whatever. 
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Chief  Justice — Tell  us  what  you  did.  It  is  an  unpleasant  subject,  but  it  mast  be  dealt 
with.  Did  you  make  dishonourable  advances  to  her  ? 

\Yitness— No ; in  words,  I did  not.  (To  Sergeant  Armstrong').  I did  not  tell  her  I had 
come  from  England  purposely  to  find  her.  I was  going  to  the  Crimea  at  that  time  I_was 
in  command  of  a battery  of  siege  artillery  then  on  board  the  Transit  steamer,  and  destined 
for  the  Crimea.  I did  not,  on  that  oeeasion,  make  the  lady  a promise  to  marry  her.  I went 
to  the  Crimea.  The  Transit  was  then  lying  out  of  the  harbom’  When  I was  at  Galeta.  In 
the  beginning  of  1853,  in  February  I think,  I next  saw  the  lady  at  General  Straubenzie’s  hut 
in  the  Crimea.  I was  aware  of  her  arrival  there  about  ten  days  before  I visited  her. 

Did  you  make  or  renew  any  offer  of  marriage  there  ? 

■VVitness^I  did  not.  I did  not  tell  her  I was  under  a promise  to  my  family  not  to  marry 
any  lady  who  could  not  pay  my  debts  I told  her  I was  under  considerable  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, but  I made  no  statement  at  the  time  that  I was  not  able  to  marry  then  more  than  at 
any  other  time — I mean  that  I did  not  say  that  1 was  not  able  to  marry  in  two  years,  or 
three  years,  or  five  years  hence.  T did  not  mention  any  time  at  all,  nor  did  I mention  mar- 
riage on  that  occasion.  My  lord,  I have  made  a mistake  in  .my  last  answer,  which  I wish  to 
correct. 

The  Chief  Justice — Let  me  write  down  your  answer  first,  and  then  you  may  make  any  ex- 
planation you  thinl5\proper.  Having  written  down  the  answer,  the  Chief  Justice  said— Now 
sir,  you  may  give  your  explanation. 

■VVitness— I was  wrong  when  1 said  I did  not  speak  of  marriage.  I did  mention  marriage, 
but  did  not  propose  it. 

Chief  Justice — You  talked  of  marriage,  but  did  not  propose  it  ? 

Witness  — Precisely.  ' 


three  or  four  weessat  Major  Sti'aubenzie’s ; 1 did  not  at  any  period  of  that  time  make  an 
ofier  of  marriage  to  her. 

Mr.  Armstrong— Did  you  make  the  statement  that  the  ortadition  of  your  circumstances 
prevented  you  getting  man-ied  more  than  once  ? 

Witness  (after  a long  pause)— It  is  a longtime  ago ; I nevefr  went  back  of  it 

Mr.  Whiteside  —That  is  no  answer  to  toy  learned  friend’s  Question. 

Witness— I left  it  upon  the  one  statement. 

Mr.  Armstrong — Yon  told  her  oHbetWt  you  could  not  nsarry,  and  did  not  repeat  it  ? 

Witness— |I  did  not  repeat  it.  I miafde  the  statement  once,  and  followed  it  np. 

Examination  resumed — I did  n<#t  absent  myself  any  day  from  the  time  I went  first  to  visit  at 
General  Straubenzie’s  ; I did  Wdtproipose  to  her  there  a secret  marriage ; I did  not  propose  I 
should  get  married  to  her  in  the  Greek  church  in  Balaklava  ; there  was  no  talk,  that  I recollect, 
about  Greek  Catholics  and  Roman  Oal)ho4ics ; I left  the  Crimea  after  she  left  General  Strau- 
benzie’s quarters ; the  letter  of  15th  August,  1855,  from  the  lady,  now  produced,  I received  in 
the  Bosphorus ; another  letter  directed  to  me  at  the  Bosphorus  did  not  reach  me ; before  parting 
with  her  at  General  Straubenzie’s  there  was  an  arrangement  that  she  was  to  go  on  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  that  I was  to  go  to  see  her  there  on  my  way  back  ; I left  the  Crimea  on  Waterloo 
d^’  18th  Jane,  1853,  and  I came  home  by  Odessa  and  the  Danube,  by  Vienna  ; the  troops  of 
which  I was  in  command  came  home  a few  days  after ; I did  not  come  home  with  my  troop  ; I 
came  home  on  leave  of  absence  and  by  myself ; I wenttoiUbndon  first  on  coming  to  England, 
and  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  after  which  I was 'ofde^d  to  Leith  Fort,  Scotland;  after  the 
partmg  at  General  Swaubenzie’s  T saw  the  ilady  at  Leith  in  -January  -or  February,  1857  ; I took 
her  d^n  to  the  stea-mer  when  shetras  leaving  General  Strauhcnzie’s  ; I returned  to  the  steamer 
alter  General  Straubenzie,  -^o,  With  his  son,  'accompanied  us,  went'away  ; I did  not  go  on  my 
knees  on  that  occasion  and  implore  of  her  to  go  ashore  and  get  knarried  to  me  ; I did  not  go  on 
my  knees  at  all  on  board  that  steamer ; I had  not  to  get  off  my  knees  because  sailors  crossed 
where  I was ; there  were  very  few  people  on  board. 

!Wd  any  familiarities  take  place  between  you  on  that  occasion  ^Yes 

What  were  they,  and  where  ? — Sitting  on  the  raised  poop  of  the  vessel.  I put  my  arm  round 
ncr  'n &i8t,  &nd  kiss&d  h6r.  End  Ettemntpd  to  tAkp  fnrtVipr  lihort-lao  imv 


pleasant  scpnn  tl’cy  must  expo.se  themselves  to  a very  un- 


Examinationresumed— I spoke'of  marriage  as,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I was 
placed,  a thing  in  which  I could  not  engage  or  enter  into  with  Miss  Longworth : she  remained 


Chief  Justice — Explain  how  far  it  went 


remain  in  court  during  this  examination  I cannot  help 


•V  statement  yesterday  was  a sufflcidnt  intimation  to  them  that 


Dr  Ball  B-iVa  H *i  1.  f'cseiu  men  rose  to  ucpart. 

ne  thought  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  on  this  point  was  sufllciont. 


The  Chief  Justice  said  that  Dr.  Ball  kneir  very  well  that  ia  several  portions  of  the  ex- 
amination, .as  well  as  of  the  cross-examination,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
questions  of  a nature  which  it  would  not  be  fit  for  females  to  hear.  His  lordship  said  his 
observations  did  not  apply  to  ladies  who  were  relatives  of  the  parties. 

All  the  ladies  present,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  then  withdrew.  To  those 
who  did  not  exhibit  any  intention  of  retiring  hi.s  lordship  addressed  himself  specially,  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  their  withdrawing,  which  they  then  did. 

The  jury  expressed  their  satisfaction  that  his  lordship  had  taken  this  course. 

The  examination  of  the  defendant  was  then  resumed.  He  stated  that  whilst  sitting 
on  the  poop  of  the  steamer,  with  his  hands  round  her  waist,  with  the  lady,  he  became  very 
excited,  and  that  she  did  also ; he  then  described  certain  liberties  which  he  said  he  took 
with  her  on  that  occasion,  the  details  of  which  are  unfit  for  publication.  He  stated 
that  he  was  interrupted  by  sailors  coming  on  the  poop. 

He  then  continued — We  then  went  down  to  the  cabin,  where  there  were  two  gentlemen  ; 
the  lady  after  a while  went  into  the  inner  cabin  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel ; I saw  the  captain  go 
into  the  cabin  next  to  it,  and  as  I knew  the  partition  between  the  cabins  was  very  thin,  I went 
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on  deck,  and  remained  there  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  camp,  having  previously  gone 
into  her  cabin,  and  kissed  her  two  or  three  times ; so  we  parted  ; that  occurred  on  a Saturday  ; I 
received  the  letter  containing  the  following  passages  shortly  after  this  occurrence  : — 

“ This  time  last  Saturday  night.  Carlo  mio,  was  our  second  steamer  scene.  God  grant  the 
third  be  not  far  distant — and  the  consummation  of  all.  What  a most  eccentric  phenomenon 
that  our  destiny  should  hang  by  a steamboat ! Did  I go  to  sleep  and  dream  it— that  you 
watched  over  me  all  night,  for  in  the  grey  dawn  I woke  and  thought  I saw  you  ? Nay,  more  ; 
or  did  you  wake  me  as  did  Diana  Endymion  in  the  grove  } That  you  will  think  seriously  of 
this  I know ; but  I want  to  ask  you.  Carlo  mio,  in  the  name  of  the  few,  short,  happy  hours  we 
have  spent  together,  to  make  me  the  confidant  of  your  thoughts,  as  you  would  were  I assez 
nmreuse  to  be  near  enough  to  read  in  your  heart.  Then  you  have  appeared  to  be  frank  enough, 
and  the  delight  of  sympathy  is  to  share  everything,  good  or  bad ; and  as  I know  the  length, 
depth,  and  breadth  of  your  wickedness  now,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  my  good  opinion — 
comprenez  vous  ? To-day  I have  been  running  about,  and  have  found  the  bank  of  molettes  you 
you  were  sighing  for  the  other  night  entirely  closed  in  by  verdure  ; it  overhangs  the  sea,  imper- 
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vious  to  human  eye  or  ear  ; only  the  nightingale  above  would  melodise  our  thoughts,  too  deep 
and  sacred  for  mortal  words  to  tell.” 

1 saw  the  lady  after  that  in  Leith,  in  January  or  February,  at  the  Ship  Hotel ; I was  quartered 
at  Leith  Fort  then ; Miss  McFarlane  was  with  her  at  the  hotel ; I received  a note  from  Miss 
Longworth. 

Mr.  Whiteside — I object  to  the  letter  unless  it  is  produced. 

Examination  resumed — I saw  her  for  some  little  time  alone  before  I saw  Miss  McFarlane, 
whom  I then  met  for  the  first  time  ; I was  with  Miss  Longworth  for  about  an  hour  before  Miss 
McFarlane  appeared ; we  three  of  us  were  a few  hours  together  on  that  occasion  ; I saw  her 
next  in  lodgings  she  had  taken  in  Edinburgh,  at  Mrs.  Gamble’s ; her  apartments  were  very 
high  up,  the  top  storey ; I saw  her  there  very  often  ; I went  out  riding  with  her  in  Edinburgh  ; 
she  remained  about  two  months  at  these  lodgings ; I did  not,  at  any  time  in  Edinburgh, 
propose  a Scotch  marriage  to  her ; I did  not  say  that  a marriage  in  Scotland  could  be  con- 
stituted by  mutual  consent  and  then  going  to  an  hotel,  without  any  ceremony  ; she  did  not  say 
that  she  should  be  married  by  a Catholic  priest,  and  that  she  would  think  it  a sin  unless  she 
was  marrjed  in  a church  ; I did  not  say  that  the  parties  and  not  the  priest  conferred  the  sacra- 
ment of  matrimony  in  themselves ; I did  not  at  any  time  get  her  to  read  the  marriage  ceremony 
with  me  from  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-book,  and  I did  not  say  this  makes  us  husband 
and  wife  by  the  law  of  Scotland  ; I did  not  hear  her  say  to  Miss  McFarlane,  “We  have  married 
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one  another.”  I did  not  ask  her  to  go  to  some  hotel  to  introduce  her  to  the  landlord,  and  I did 
not  say  that  xv-ould  be  enough;  I was  never  during  that  interval  at  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
Edinburgh  ; I remember  her  going  to  Hull  from  Edinburgh  ; saw  her  at  Waterford  on  the 
A/th  or  28th  of  July,  1857 ; I received  the  letter  produced  at  the  post-office  in  Wa- 
terford; I saw  her  at  the  hotel  after  that;  she  did  not  tell  me  that  she  had  been 
looking  for  a priest;  I did  not  tell  her  I could  get  a priest  at  once  at  Waterford, 
out  It  was  better  not  to  stay  then  lest  Mr.  Bellamy  should  follow  her;  we  went  to  Thomastown 
rrom  Waterford;  we  remained  one  or  two  nights,  I am  not  sure  which,  in  Thomastown; 

one  night  at  Cummin’s  Hotel  in  Waterford;  I slept  with  her  there;  I slept 
{nonasfown;  from  Tiiomastown  wo  went  to  Malahide,  where  we  remained 
town  T Shaw’s  hotel ; at  Waterfor'l  I gave  no  name  at  the  hotel ; at  Thomas- 

. of  name  of  “Power”  if  I gave  any  name,  of  which  I am  not 

we  oeew  “Stewart,”  “ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart;”  at  Malahide 

p.tuaiw  • w ‘ 1 bedroom  on  the  left  hand  on  the  hall  floor  side  facing  the 

J)rnnfifipl<’Ta%T  toprcther  there;  we  went  from  Malahide  to  Newry,  where  wo  put  up  at 
therp  hnt  T A u ' remained  there  for  two  nifjhts ; I think  T gave  the  name  of  Power  ” 
from  WptDfv  ’ i'<^coilect  accurately  ; we  occupied  a Ringlo  bedroom  there  and  slept  tojyethcr ; 

y ve  went  to  Rostrevor,  where  we  stopped  at  Langster’s  Hotel;  I cannot  remember 
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how  long  we  remained  there ; I recollect  the  first  Sunday  after  we  get  there ; I went  to 
Warrenpoint  one  Sunday,  but  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  the  first  or  not;  I went  to  the  door 
of  the  Catholic  church  with  the  lady  on  that  Sunday,  but  I did  not  attend  service;  I have  some 
recollection  of  her  speaking  to  a clerk  or  some  person  about  the  chapel  whilst  she  was  on  my 
arm  ; I came  to  Dublin  from  Rostrevor  about  the  11th  of  August,  and  remained  one  night  in 
Dublin  ; I did  not  say  that  I was  going  to  Dublin  for  a priest,  and  that  I could  get  one  for  £50, 
but  that  I thought  it  too  much  to  pay  for  one. 

When  you  returned  from  Dublin,  did  she  tell  you  that  she  knew  a priest  who  would  marry 
you,  hut  that  a dispensation  was  necessary  ?— She  did  not. 

Did  she  tell  you  that  she  had  seen  the  bishop  ; that  he  granted  the  dispensation,  and  you 
could  be  married  the  next  morning  ?— She  did  not. 

Did  you  tell  her  that  the  dispensation  fee  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  bishop  ? — I did  not. 

Was  it  arranged  that  you  and  she  were  to  go  to  high  mass  the  next  day  ? — It  was  not. 

Did  you  go  to  high  mass  ? — I did  not. 

Did  you  go  to  chapel  with  her  after  you  returned  from  Dublin  ? — I did. 

Did  you  go  into  the  chapel  ?— 1 did 

Who  did  you  see? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney. 

Had  you  seen  or  known  him  before  ?-*-No. 

Do  you  recollect  what  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mooney  said — in  the  first  instance,  where  was  he  ? — He 
was  standing  at  the  right  hand  upper  end  of  the  chapel  as  you  enter ; he  was  standing  at  the 
left  of  the  altar,  outside  the  altar  rails. 

What  did  he  say  ? — Some  conversation  about  our  being  late.  He  said  that  he  expected  us 
sooner,  and  had  nearly  given  us  up. 

What  next  occurred  ? — We  gave  an  explanation,  that  the  chapel  was  farther  from  the  shore 
where  we  landed  to  his  chapel  than  we  expected.  W''e  had  come  by  boat,  and  walked  to  the 
chapel. 

State  anything  Father  Moony  said  in  the  order  in  whieh  it  occurred.— He  spoke  to  us  both 
as  we  stood  in  front  of  him ; he  said  he  understood  that  we  came  there  to  give  our  consent  to 
one  another;  I said  I wished  him  to  understand  that  I was  not  there  for  any  purpose  of  my 
own,  but  “for  this  lady’s  conscience  sake,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  He  asked  me  what  my 
religion  was.  I replied,  “I  am  not  bigotted.”  He  asked  me  again,  “ Are  you  a Catholic  ?” 
I replied,  “I  am  a Protestant ; but  you  Boman  Catholics  don’t  seem  to  know  that  we  Pro- 
testants call  ourselves  Catholics.’’  He  then,  and  during  this  conversation,  was  moving  round, 
placing  himself  inside  the  altar  rails.  He  bade  us  kneel  down  before  him.  I rather  hesitated 
and  looked  round,  and  listened,  and  said,  “ There  must  be  no  witnesses  to  this.’’  He  replied, 
“ There  are  none.”  He  then  went  and  locked  the  door  of  the  chapel. 

A Juror — Who  locked  the  door  ? 

Witness— Mr.  Mooney. 

Examination  resumed — Miss  Longworth,  while  he  was  locking  the  door,  entreated  me  at 
different  times  to  say  nothing  more,  but  to  do  only  what  I had  arranged  to  do.  Mr.  Mooney  came 
back  from  the  door  and  placed  himself  within  the  altar  rails.  We  knelt  down  before  him  then, 
and  went  through  a portion  of  a marriage  service  ; it  was  not  the  same  as  the  Protestant  service, 
which  I knew  ; I do  not  know  the  Boman  Catholic  ritual. 

Was  any  money  given  on  the  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside — I understood  he  was  to  state  the  whole  of  what  passed.  He  should  not  be 
questioned  in  this  leading  way  by  my  learned  friend. 

Chief  Justice — State  all  that  occurred  in  reference  to  the  ceremony. 

Witness— I recollect  taking  her  for  my  wile,  and  she  taking  me  for  her  husband  ; I recollect 
joining  hands  • I recollect  touching  a ring  she  had  on  her  finger,  and  I recollect  nothing  else. 

Had  you  given  her  that  ring  ? — I had  (sensation). 

Where  did  you  give  it  to  her  ? — At  Malahide,  to  the  very  best  of  my  recollection. 

Had  she  worn  it  before  the  day  of  the  ceremony  — She  had. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  ring  was  taken  off' her  finger  ou  that  occasion  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  it  was  not. 

Do  you  state  it  was  not  positively,  or  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Vi'hiteside — I object  altogether  to  this  mode  of  conducting  the  examination.  The  wit- 
ness gave  his  answer. 

Mr.  Armstrong — I wilf  not  be  lectured  hy  Mr.  Whiteside.  I am  putting  the  question  for 
the  purpose  of  gelling  a distinct  answer.  The  witness  said,  “ to  the  best  of  my — and  then 
be  said  “ it  was  not.”  I want  to  know  what  his  answer  is. 

Do  you  state  po.sitively,  or  acetrding  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  that  tho  ring  was  not 
aken  off  the  lady’.s  finger  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  before  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mooney  ? 

Witness-On  several  details  Imay  be  a little  inaccurate.  I speak  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion at  this  time,  founded  ou  an  tudeavjur  to  fairly  and  honestly  recollect  everything  that  took 

^^^Uhief  Justice— Making  that  explanation,  are  you  now  able  to  stale,  as  a matter  of  fact,  whe- 
-her  or  not  the  rit.g  was  taketi  i ff  the  lady’s  finger  at  the  ceremony  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney 
Was  it  taken  off',  or  did  you  only  fiddle  with  it  ? 

Witness—'!  o the  I est  of  my  r.  collection  1 merely  fiddled  with  it  in  that  way. 

Chief  justice— But  you  are  asked  positively  ? 
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Witness— To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  ring  was  not  moved  off  her  finger  ; it  was  only 

shoved  up  and  down,  if  it  was  moved  at  all.  , , , 

Examination  by  Mr.  Armstrong  resumed— Did  you  -tell  this  lady  that  you  were  not  a i ro- 
testant  ? — 1 never  did 

Were  you  in  the  habit  in  her  presence  and  to  her  of  making  fun  of  the  Erotestant  religion 
and  its  doctrines  ? — I was  not. 

What  is  your  father’s  religion— Lord  Aovnmore  s ? . 

Mr.  Whiteside I submit  that  it  is  not  a question  that  should  be  put.  We  have  nothing 

to  do  with  his  father’s  or  his  grandfather’s  religion.  It  is  his  own  we  want  to  know.  There 
are  many  sons  who  don’t  agree  with  their  fathers  in  religions  views. 

Examination  resumed— The  religion  of  Lord  Avonmore  is  a Protestant,  Lady  Avonmore 
is  a Protestant,  and  my  religion  is  Protestant. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a Roman  Catholic  ?— Never. 

Did  you  ever  tell  this  lady  you  were  ? — I did  not. 

Did  you  attend  mass  with  her  the  Tuesday  after  the  ceremony?— I did  not.  I don’t 
recollect  going  to  the  chapel  the  Sunday  after  the  ceremony. 

Do  you  ever  recollect  ever  attending  a Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship  with  her  ?•— At 
what  time  ? 

At  any  time?— I went  to  chapel  with  her  at  Bordeaux.  I also  recollect  in  the  autumn 
of  1857,  going  with  her,  but  when  at  a chapel  in  Edinburgh  where  she  was  singing. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  ceremony  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney,  had  you  attended  a Catholic 
chapel  with  her,  and  gone  through  the  Catholic  service?— Never. 

Did  you  attend  the  Church  of  England  service  while  on  duty  in  the  Crimea  ?— I did. 

To  what  place  did  you  proceed  after  you  left  Kostrevor  ?— To  Belfast. 

She  was  with  you  ?— Yes. 

How  tong  did  you  stay  in  Belfast  ?— One  night. 

Did  you  part  at  Belfast  ?— Not  at  that  time. 

Where  did  you  go  to  next?— To  the  Giant’s  Causeway. 

Did  you  return  to  Belfast?  — We  did. 

Did  youthen  part  company  with  her? — I did. 

Where  did  she  go  ? — In  the  steamer  to  Glasgow. 

And  you  ? — Back  to  Dublin. 

Where  next  did  you  meet  her?— At  Mrs.  Stalker’s  house  in  Edinburgh. 

Examination  continued — Mrs.  Stalker’s  house  is  in  Albapy-street ; I went  there  first  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening;  Mr.  Thelwall,  Mrs.  Thelwall,  and  Miss  M‘Farlane  were  there;  before 
I went  into  the  room  I met  Miss  Longworth  in  the  passage  ; I was  introduced  by  Miss  Long- 
worth  as  a friend  of  hers  ; I speak  on  these  details  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ; I think  Miss 
Longworth  called  Mr.s.  Thelwall  her  sister ; I had  known  the  Thelwalls  before  that ; I remained 
on  that  first  visit  about  an  hour ; on  the  former  visit  to  Edinburgh  there  was  an  improper 
intercourse  between  Miss  Longworth  and  me,  and  also  on  board  the  steamer  when  she  was 
going  to  Hull  on  the  visit  at  Mrs.  Salter’s  which  I have  just  mentioned;  I did  not  pass  the 
night  in  the  house  ; Miss  Longworth  remained  in  Edinburgh  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  I 
went  there  ; during  that  six  weeks  we  occupied  the  same  bedroom  ; the  Thelwalls  went  away 
the  day  after  I arrived ; Miss  M‘Farlane  was  in  the  house  during  the  whole  six  weeks ; I made 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  (visitors’  book  of  Downe  Castle  handed  to  witness)  ; I wrote 
in  that  book  ; I see  the  dates ; it  was  between  the  6th  and  9th  of  November ; I was  there  at  that 
time  with  her.  We  were  at  Linlithgow,  at  Dumblain,  at  Calender,  at  Dunfermline.  \Ve  were 
about  twelve  days  on  this  tour.  W e returned  together  to  Edinburgh.  While  at  Mrs.  Stalker’s 
I went  by  the  name  of  M'Farlane,  and  she  was  called  M'Farlane  too.  She  was  part  of  the 
time  called  Miss  M'Farlane  and  part  of  the  time  Mrs.  M'Farlane. 

The  Chief  Justice — At  what  time  was  she  called  Miss  M'Farlane  ? 

Witness— At  the  first  time,  my  lord.  She  was  called  Mrs.  M'Farlane  as  soon  as  the  disguise 
we  had  assumed  became  known  to  the  landlady.  I can  hardly  recollect  when.  She  went  to 
Hull  after  her  second  visit  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  me  behind  in  Edinburgh.  I next  saw  her  at 
the  railway  station  in  Hull  about  six  weeks  after.  I went  after  her  to  Hull  from  Edinburgh. 
We  stayed  together  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thelwalls’  on  that  occasion.  As  well  as  I know  she  had  been 
staying  at  Mr.  Thelwall’s  since  she  arrived  at  Hull.  We  remained  at  Thel  wall’s  on  that  occa- 
sion about  nine  or  ten  days.  Mr.  Thelwall  was  at  the  railway  station  with  her,  and  until  that 
time  I had  never  seen  him.  I went  back  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  her  at  the  Thelwalls’.  I next 
met  her  at  the  Thelwalls’  when  I returned  after  an  interval  of  three  weeks.  TTe  remained 
there  about  six  or  seven  days  on  the  second  occasion  ; I should  have  mentioned  that  1 had  been 
in  Carlisle  in  the  interval,  by  myself.  I then  went  to  London,  leaving  her  with  the  Thel- 
walls. I next  met  her  at  Dunkirk,  in  February,  1858.  I had  boon  at  Dunkirk  before  her, 
and  received  her  on  board  the  steamer  in  which  sho  came  from  Hull.  We  remained  at 
Dunkirk  a couple  of  days,  and  then  went  to  Bordeaux,  passing  through  Paris  on  our 
way.  We  went  first  to  an  hotel,  and  afterwards  got  apartments.  We  boarded  at  Madame 
Andre  s,  a few  yards  from  the  house  where  we  had  apartments.  We  remained  at  Bordeaux 
five  or  six  weeks.  I was  on  leave  of  absence  at  tho  time.  My  leave  c.xpired  on  tlu  10th  of 
April.  1 did  not  state  to  her  at  Bordeaux  that  1 would  communicate  our  marriage  to  my 
mother,  ana  ask  her  to  keep  it  a secret.  I left  Bordeaux  in  the  beginning  of  April,  about  ter 
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days  before  my  leave  expired.  I next  saw  her  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Leith,  on  the  24th  or  25th  of 
June,  1858.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I was  shown  into  a room  first,  having  gone  down 
there  to  ask  for  her,  in  compliance  with  a note  received  from  her.  She  came  into  the  room.  I 
asked  her  why  she  had  come  there  back  to  me  in  spite  of  what  I had  written  to  her.  She 
replied  that  she  wanted  to  see  why  I had  so  written.  I said  it  was  because,  for  reasons  which 
she  knew  perfectly  well,  I could  not  live  with  her  any  longer,  and  it  was  better  for  both  of  us 
that  it  should  be  so.  She  taxed  me  with  going  to  be  married.  1 told  her  I thought  it  was  the 
best  thing  I could  do,  and  I asked  her  whether  she  would  marry  too,  captivating  some  rich  man, 
or  whether  she  would  prefer  going  either  abroad  or  to  New  Zealand — the  proposal  to  go  to  New 
Zealand  having  been  previously  suggested  by  herself. 

The  Chief  justice — Did  you  say  to  her — “ Will  you  go  to  New  Zealand,  as  you  have  your- 
self previously  suggested 

Witness — Precisely,  my  lord.  She  did  not  actually  accede  to  either  proposition,  but  seemed 
to  entertain  the  one  of  going  to  New  Zealand.  I told  her  that  I would  send  my  brother  to 
arrange  matters  with  her,  but  that  I could  not  see  her  again  myself.  I asked  her  if  she  would 
go  to  Glasgow  on  her  way  to  New  Zealand,  in  order  that  my  brother  might  arrange  with  her 
there.  I gave  her  the  address  of  a man  in  Glasgow,  “ Mr.  Gilligan,”  and  told  her  to  allow  my 
brother  to  hear  of  her  at  Mr.  Gilligan’s, — to  leave  her  Glasgow  address  there.  I see  the  letter 
commencing,  “ Do  not  forget  Gilligan’s  livery  stables.”  That  is  the  address  which  I gave 
her. 

Have  you  any  children  by  your  present  wife  ? 

Witness  I have  two. 

Mr.  Whiteside — I object  to  your  taking  that  answer,  my  lord.  It  is  nothing  to  this  case 
whether  this  gentleman  has  as  many  children  as  King  Priam. 

Chief  Justice— -How  can  this  be  evidence.  Sergeant  Armstrong? 

Sergeant  Armstrong— I think  it  is,  my  lord. 

Chief  Justice — Tell  me  on  whatgrounds. 

Sergeant  Armstrong— Perhaps  my  learned  friends  will  say  on  what  grounds  they  think 
it  is  not  evidence  (loud  laughter). 

The  Chief  Justice — Gentlemen  of  the  bar,  I am  endeavouring  to  discharge  a very  im- 
portant and  a very  difficult  and  unpleasant  duty,  and  I must  beg  of  you  not  to  turn  my  court 
into  a bear  garden. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  said  he  thought  the  evidence  was  admissible  to  show  the  position 
of  this  gentleman — that  he  had  married  and  had  a family— these  being  circumstances  from 
which  the  jury  might  infer  whether  it  was  likely  he  would  have  entered  into  a second 
marriage,  if  he  had  been  really  married  to  Miss  Longworth. 

Mr.  Whiteside — It  cannot  possibly  be  evidence  in  this  case.  If  he  lived  with  three  women  in 
succession  it  could  not  affect  the  question. 

[Whilst  the  legal  arguments  were  proceeding  the  defendant  became  much  affected.  He 
placed  his  hands  across  his  face  and  wept  for  some  time.] 

Examination  resumed — I understood  from  Miss  Longworth  at  the  time  that  she  had  a bro- 
ther in  New  Zealand.  I received  a letter  from  Mrs.  Bellamy  in  reference  to  her  sister.  I have 
not  that  letter,  and  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it.  I replied  to  that  letter.  Miss  Longworth 
and  I did  not  at  any  time  read  that  reply  together.  I did  not  give  my  reply  to  Mrs.  Bellamy  to 
Miss  Longworth.  I never  saw  it  in  her  possession. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — I ask  you  to  state  the  substance  of  that  letter 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  submitted  that  the  evidence  was  admissible,  inasmuch  as  Miss  Longworth 
had  given  what  purported  to  be  the  substance  of  that  letter. 

Sergeant  Sullivan  observed  that  she  did  not  purport  to  give  the  subsrance  of  the  letter,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  she  said  she  had  never  read  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  referred  to  his  notes,  and,  after  some  discussion,  ruled  that  the  evidence 
was  not  legally  receivable.  He  would,  however,  receive  it  if  counsel  pressed  it,  subject  to  a bill 
of  exceptions,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  perfectly  well  founded. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  said  that  after  so  strong  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  court  he 
would  not  press  the  evidence. 

Examination  resumed — I recollect  the  name  of  Alcide,  which  occurs  in  the  letters.  The 
lady  told  me  he  was  her  brother  at  first,  and  then  that  he  was  her  cousin.  She  spoke  of  him 
as  a brother  when  she  was  in  the  Crimea,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a cousin  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  visit  to  that  place.  1 have  no  recollection  of  her  speaking  of  Alcide  at  the 
house  in  London  to  which  I drove  with  her  after  our  arrival  from  Boulogne.  She  did  not  tell 
me  he  was  not  her  brother. 

Several  portions  of  letters  were  produced,  which  the  witness  swore  were  only  parts  of  the 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  Miss  Longworth.  In  some  instances  he  said  there  was  a half 
sheet  of  note  paper  missing. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — One  of  these  letters  commences,  “I  will  give  you  an  account  of  my 
■.ravels  on  Friday  night  D.  v.,  and  ’’—what  is  the  word  that  you  wrote  after  ” and  ?” 

Witness — The  word  I wrote  was  possiblemente  ” — the  meaning  of  which  is  ‘‘possibly.” 

What  is  it  now?  It  is  sposa  bclla  9nia.  Those  words  were  not  originally  written  by  me 
I see  that  the  word  possiblcmente  w'hich  I wrote  has  been  very  considerably  operated  on.  I see 
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that  an  s has  been  put  beforti  X'hc  sccuud.  s ia  ^o^sibld  iids  bcou  chaiig'ed  uud  joined  on 

to  the  i following  it,  and  made  an  ft,  so  that  it  reads  **  spjscij  only  that  there  is  a l^i^S  ^ 
spo^a.  The  letter  e has  been  put  after  b over  the  top.  The  letter  i,  which  oueht  to  follow  6 
has  been  lengthened  and  made  an  /,  and  the  has  been  turned  into  a 7)iiUy  huddled 

altogether,  so  that  it  is  quite  destroyed.  It  now  purports  to  read  “ spo  a bella  mia."  I never 
made  that  alteration  ; ttiese  changes  are  not  in  my  handwriting ; I received  the  letter  produced 

from  Miss  Longworth.  . , , ii, 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected  to  the  witness  being  asked  any  question  as  to  this  letter,  because  the 
lady  had  not  been  asked  about  it. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — I admit  that  it  was  not  put  into  her  hand,  and  I will,  therefore,  ask 
your  lordship  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  and  lo  ask  her  about  it. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Not  now,  certainly. 

Mr.  Armstrong — Oh,  of  course  not;  I mean  at  another  stage  of  the  case. 

Examination  resumed — No  letters  were  burned  or  destroyed  at  Rostrevor  ; I lodged  in  the 
courts  in  Scotland  on  oath  every  letter  connected  with  this  matter  which  I had  from  this  lady  ; 
I did  not  underscore  any  passages  in  her  letters ; I never  touched  them,  but  gave  them  just  as  I 
received  them. 

Did  the  lady  in  conversations  you  had  with  her  on  board  the  steamer  from  Boulogne,  when 
you  first  met,  make  you  aware  of  any  secret  affecting  her  life,  character,  or  happiness,  or  anything 
of  tliat  sort  ? 

Witness— No,  I recollect  nothing  of  the  kind.  Before  I met  the  lady  at  Waterford 
I had  been  at  Belle  Isle,  my  brother’s  place.  I was  at  Belle  Isle  from  May  up  to  the  end  of 
June,  1857.  This  was  after  she  had  gone  to  Hull.  I had  been  in  Ireland  on  leave  of 
absence,  three  moEihs  and  a half  nearly  before  I met  her  at  Waterford.  My  brother  referred 
to  is  dead.  He  was  married  in  February,  ’57,  and  I was  at  Belle  Isle  a few  months  after- 
wards. Previous  to  that,  and  before  I saw  her  at  Waterlord,  I had  been  at  my  father’s 
house  near  Dublin.  Whilst  I was  at  Belle  Isle  on  that  occasion  I attended  the  Protestant 
Church.  In  the  spring  of ’57,  when  quartered  at  Leith,  I attended  the  Episcopalian  Church 
there.  I attended  church  pretty  regularly  when  at  Leith.  I have  no  recollection  of  asking 
her  wien  at  General  Straubenzie’s,  in  the  Crimea,  whether  she  would  like  to  he  an  officer’s 
wife,  and  that  she  said  sne  would  rather  like  it.  We  did  not,  when  at  General  Straubenzie’s, 
.always  speak  together  like  fiancees  and  refer  to  marriage.  I did  not  tell  her  at  General 
Straubenzie’s  that  there  was  one  word  that  must  never  be  mentioned  between  us.  I do  not 
recollect  a conversation  between  us  with  respect  to  a “ fraternal  scheme. ” 

: Was  there  a verbal  proposition  from  her  to  you  or  from  you  to  her  that  she  was  to  pass  as 
your  sister  for  a time  ? No. 

Did  she  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  Bishop  Bore  ? She  did  not. 

Did  she  propose  to  you  at  Edinburgh  that  she  should  be  married  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Catholic  church  there  ? No. 

Did  you  say  tliat  you  would  have  no  objection  if  it  could  be  done  with  perfect  safety  ? No. 

Did  she  ask  you  whether  you  bad  ever  been  confirmed  ? I don’t  recollect. 

Did  she  ask  you  if  you  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  confession  and  absolution  ? No. 

You  have  already  said  that  you  did  not  read  the  marriage  ceremony  from  the  prayer-  book. 
Did  you  take  her  in  your  arms,  embrace  her,  and  say  ‘‘  by  the  laws  of  Scotland  you  are  my 
wife  I did  not. 

This  concluded  the  direct  examinatiou  of  the  defendant,  and  the  court  then  adjourned  for 
about  twenty  minutes. 


CEOSS-EXAitiNATION  OE  MAJOE  YELVEETOE. 


On  the  court  resuming,  the  defendant  was 

Cross-examined  by  Sergeant  Sullivan— Major  Yelverton,  did  you  ever  love  Teresa 
Longworth  ? I did. 

Did  you  ever  love  her  purely  and  honourably?  (After  a considerable  pausej  Not 
entirely.  Sir. 

^ I will  repeat  my  question— did  j-ou  ever  love  Teresa  Longworth  purely  and  honourably  ? 


Then  your  love  for  her  was  always  founded  on  dishonour?  (After  another  pause. 
Yes,  Sir. 

With  the  determination  from  the  first  to  seduce  her?  (Emphatically).  No. 

Exolain  me  that  ? When  1 began  lo  correspond  with  her  I luid  no  object  cither  dis- 
honourable or  honourable. 

And  you  eontiaued  that  correspondence  with  her  without  object?  When  I met  her  at 
.Tftleta  1 was  earned  away  by  passion,  and  then  first  eoncciveu  the  desire  of  making  her  my 
mistress. 

In  the  convent  at  Galeta? — In  the  convent. 

She  wearing  the  habit  of  a Sister  of  Mercy  ? — True,  Sir, 
attending  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  tlio  Crimea  ?— True,  Sir. 
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And  you  conceived  the  intention  then  of  taking  her  from  that  holy  work,  and  of  making  her 
yonr  mistress  ?— I conceived  the  notion  of  making  her  my  mistress,  but  not  from  that  holy  place. 

I suppose  you  thought,  as  yonr  mistress,  she  could  as  well  perform  the  work  of  charity  in 
which  she  was  engaged — did  you  ? — The  most  kind-hearted  women  in  the  world  are  sometimes 
mistresses. 

To  be  sure.  Sir  ; that  is  yonr  notion  upon  the  subject.  Did  you  intend  to  make  her  your 
mistress  on  that  occasion,  and  to  dishonour  her  in  that  convent? — No. 

But  you  formed  the  design  of  making  her  your  mistress  ? Formed  the  desire. 

And  not  the  design — what  do  you  say  to  that  ? Design  is  a strong  word. 

And  desire  is  a weak  one,  is  it  ? The  idea  was  the  word  I used 

I ask  you,  did  you  form  the  design  ? I cannot  call  it  design. 

But  you  conceived  the  idea  of  making  her  your  mistress  ? I did,  Sir. 

And  you  determined  from  that  moment  to  carry  it  out?  I determined  from  that  moment 
nothing.  Sir. 

You  had  no  determination  from  that  moment  ? Determination  and  desire  are  very  nearly 
the  sau.e  as  idea. 

Did  the  idea  continue  ? With  proximity,  yes. 

And  va'^dshed  with  distance,  and  was  reconceived  by  proximity  ? Yes,  very  nearly  so. 
Did  you  sit  with  her  in  the  little  room  at  Galeta,  she  wearing  the  robes  of  a Sister  of 
Charity?  Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  talk  to  her  ? I did. 

Was  marriage  mentioned  ? No,  Sir. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? I do. 

On  that  occasion  ? No. 

Did  you  not  swear  on  this  table  a while  ago  that  you  did  talk  of  marriage  on  that  occasion  ? 
I did  not,  Sir 

Sergeant  Sullivan — I refer  to  your  lordship’s  notes.  He  said,  “ I talked  of  marriage,  but  I 
did  not  propose  it.” 

Is  that  true  ? It  did  not  refer  to  that  occasion. 

Very  well.  Did  you  talk  ofyour  pecuniary  difficulties  on  that  occasion  ? I did  not.  Sir. 

What  did  you  talk  about  for  the  two  hours  you  were  there  ? Our  previous  correspondence, 
and  divers  other  sub  ects,  which  I find  it  hard  to  bring  to  mind  at  present. 

Did  you  speak  a little  of  love  ? What  sort  of  love  ? I did  not  give  it  that  name.  Sir. 

Did  you  make  love  to  her  ? Well,  I kissed  her,  and  passed  my  arm  round  her  waist. 

Yon  were  in  correspondence  with  her  for  two  or  three  years  ? Two  or  three  years ; not  quite 
50  much,  was  it  ?” 

How  long  was  it  ? Beginning  in  1853  and  ending  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 

Did  you  receive  many  letters?  A great  many. 

And  you  wrote  a great  many  ? Several. 

You  spoke  to  her  for  two  hours  in  Galeta  ? About  that  time. 

You  spoke  of  love  to  her,  you  say  ? Yes. 

Tell  me  what  you  said.— I said  I found  something  very  loveable  in  her  ; that  she  was  very 
attractive. 

Well  ? That  is  about  all. 

During  the  two  hours  ? Yes ; but  I was  not  talking  all  the  two  hours  about  love. 

About  what  else  ? About  our  previous  correspondence,  where  we  had  been,  and  all  about 
since  we  first  met. 

You  referred  to  the  probability  of  again  meeting  in  the  Crimea  ? We  did. 

And  that  you  wouTl  see  her  there  ? I rather  dissuaded  myself  from  coming,  if  I think  right. 
I cannot  swear  exactly  now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Then  how  can  you  swear  you  did  not  mention  marriage  ? Because  it  is  an  important  thing. 

Is  seducing  a woman  an  important  thing  in  your  opinion  ? What  is  seduction? 

Is  seducing  a woman— a gentlewoman—  an  important  thing  ? That  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  seduction.  Sir. 

I understand  you.  Did  you  not  tell  me  you  formed  the  idea  of  making  her  your  mistress  ? 
Yes,  Sir,  I did.  * 

Was  that  an  important  thing  ? The  idea  was  of  no  great  importance. 

To  h(  r ? T f 1 did  not  follow  it  up. 

To  her  ? Not  without  being  followed  up. 

Was  the  idea  an  important  thing  in  your  opinion  ? Not  without  being  followed  up. 

Is  that  your  answer?  Yes. 

Was  it  important  that  you  should  come  near  her,  having  that  idea?  That  depends  upon 
what  followed.  , , , . 

Jlo  you  think  it  is  a laudable  thing  to  seduce  a woman  ? Upon  my  honour  I do  not. 

Upon  your  oath — I don’t  want  your  notions  of  honour — is  it  laudable  ? I do  not  think  it  is. 

Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  of  that  ? I am  now. 

When  did  that  satisfaction  come  over  your  mind  ? When  I married,  sir,  on  26tli  June,  1858. 

It  was  tiien  you  got  a proper  notion  on  the  subject  ? It  was. 

But  up  to  that,  perhaps,  it  was  a laudable  thing  in  your  opinion  ? No,  it  was  not  laudable. 

What  was  it  ? \Vell,  that  depends  upon  whether  it  was  found  out  or  not  (sensation  in  court). 
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So,  up  to  June,  1868,  your  notions  as  to  the  culpability  of  seducing  women  were  confined 
to  the  consideration  whether  it  was  discovered  or  not?  Ion  asked  me  the  same  question  tiwce, 
and  I repeat  the  two  answers. 

Now  you  put  them  both  together  r 

Chief  Justice— "What  are  the  two  answers  ? . v . -u  t 

Witness I said  f rst  that  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  seduction,  by  which  I mean  the 

means  a man  takes,'  the  trouble  he  gives  himself,  the  positions  into  which  he  puts  a woman— 
whether  it  was  all  upon  his  part  or  all  upon  hers— I think  that  makes  a great  difterence  in  the 

laudability  or  otherwise  of  a seduction.  , , , t -j.il  j j 

Sero’eant  Sullivan — I see.  Do  you  think  the  laudability  pf  it  is  favoured  if  the  woman  seduced 
is  an  orphan  ? I don’t  say  it  is  laudable  under  any  circumstances. 

Do  you  say  that  now  ? I do.  , t -t  i j 

Did  you  not  say  that  its  laudability  depended  upon  whether  discovered  or  not  ? 1 say  its  launa- 
bility  or  otherwise  depends  upon  that. 

Is  whether  it  is  found  out  or  not  a material  element  in  its  laudability  ? No,  sir. 

In  what,  then  ? In  the  blame  it  meets  ivith. 

Had  you  known,  in  the  convent  at  Galata,  that  Teresa  Longworth  was  an  orphan  ? (After  a 
pause) . She  had  told  me. 

That  her  mother  died  in  eaidy  Idfb — that  her  father  was  dead  The  atheist. 

Chief  Justice — Who  said  that  ? 

Sergeant  Sullivan— The  witness  adds  that,  my  lord.  You  winte  her  letters — you  knew  she  was 
an  orphan  and  a lady — a gentlewoman  ? I don’t  know,  sk,  what  your  definition  of  a gentlewoman 
is  exactly. 

TeU  me  what  your  own  is  .*  A woman  of  gentle  blood. 

Has  education  nothing  to  say  to  it,  think  you  ? Making  a lady— yes.  Sir. 

Have  manners  nothing  to  say  to  it,  think  you  ? They  have.  Sir. 

Have  accomplishments  nothing  to  say  to  it  ? They  have.  Sir. 

Belief  in  religion  ? It  has.  Sir. 

Did  you  know  that  Teresa  Longworth  was  an  accomplished  woman  I thought  so  from  her 
letters.  Sir. 

Was  her  manner  that  of  a lady  ? (After  a long  pause,  and  with  a degree  of  hesitation) — 
Tolerably  so.  Sir. 

Had  she  told  you  who  she  was  ? She  had  told  mo  that  her  father  had  been  a silk  merchant  in 
ifanchester,  that  her  mother  had  been  many  year's  dead;  that  she  and  her  family  had  quarrelled 
with  her  father,  and  never  lived  with  him  for  many  years,  and  that  she  and  her  sister  were  living 
concealed  from  everybody  in  the  place  in  which  1 saw  them  in  London. 

You  know  all  about  her  ? What  she  told  me. 

Was  she  a gentlewoman  in  your  opinion?  I think.  Sir,  that  accomplishments,  religion,  and 
everything  else,  must  be  added  to  gentle  blood,  to  give  a proper  definition  of  a gentlewoman. 

You  must  have  gentle  blood,  at  all  events,  according  to  your  definition  ? Exactly. 

And,  perhaps,  it  is  no  harm  to  seduce  a woman  who  has  not  that  qualification  ? I did  not  say 
that. 


Well,  what  is  your  opinion  ? Before  1858  did  you  think  the  element  of  gentle  blood  material 
in  reference  to  seduction  ? I think  I had  better  give  you  my  idea  of  seduction,  Sir. 

Sergeant  Sullivan — I should  very  much  like  to  hear  it. 

Witness — Seduction  is  where  a man  follows  a woman  persistentlj'  and  perseveringlj',  and  with 
intent  throughout  to  make  her  his  mistress  and  dishonour  her. 

Very  good,  Sir — that  was  your  idea  of  seduction  then  ? It  was. 

Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  lady  not  having  gentle  blood  makes  seduction  better  or  worse  ? 

I don’t  think  it  makes  any  great  difference. 

Does  it  make  any  in  your  opinion  ? (After  a pause.)  Well,  it  does,  and  my  reason  for  saying  so 
is,  that  one  has  more  to  lose  than  the  other. 

And  that,  as  regards  the  woman  herself,  makes  the  seduction  better  or  worse  as  the  case  ma}- 
be  ; is  that  so  ? As  regards  the  woman’s  own  feelings,  is  it  ? 

As  regards  herself  and  her  position.  There  is  a greater  loss  of  position  in  one  case  than  in 
another. 

I see.  Did  you  believe  Teresa  Longworth  to  be  a gentlewoman,  as  she  said  that  daj'  in  the 
eonvent  of  Galata  ? (After  a pause).  Not  according  to  mv  definition. 

What  part  of  the  character  did  she  lack  ? Gentle  blood,  Sir. 

Gentle  blood  I She  had  all  but  that,  had  she  not  ? There  was  something  about  her  manner 
not  quite 

Yes  ; you  said  the  manner  was  tolerable  ? I think  so. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  “ tolerable  manner,”  and  the  want  of  gentle  blood,  she  was  a 
gentlewoman,  was  she  not  ? With  those  exceptions.  Sir. 

Yes;  we  must  be  particular,  you  sec  ? Yes. 

And  you  believed  her  to  be  so  ? Yes.  Sir. 

Ycs^'^Sk^°'*  formed  the  idea  of  scaucing  her,  or  of  making  her  your  mistress,  ns  3’ou  say  ? . 

Do  you  know  General  Straubenzie  ? I have  that  honour. 

is  he  a man  of  honour  and  a gentleinaii  ? I believe  so. 


THE  FIRST  CALL. 

He  was  a General  in  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  ? He  was  Brigadier- General. 

Do  you  know  his  lady  ? I do,  Sir. 

A lady  of  accomplishments?  Yes. 

Of  virtue  ? I don’t  know,  Sir  ; I fully  believe  so.  Sir.  I beg  to  explain 

What  is  your  opinion  ? I fully  believe  that  she  is  one  of  the  best  wives  in  the  world. 

An  excellent  protectress  of  an  orphan  ? An  excellent  protectress  of  an  orphan. 

And  General  Straubenzie  an  excellent  protector?  Yes,  Sir. 

Was  her  name  mentioned  in  the  convent  at  Galata  ? It  was,  Sir.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion Miss  Longworth  told  me  she  was  in  the  convent  at  the  time. 

Did  she  tell  you  she  was  going  with  her  to  the  Crimea  ? I don’t  recollect  that  ; I think  she 
spoke  of  paying  her  a visit. 

Was  anything  said  about  making  her  a confidante  ? No ; I recollect  nothing  of  it. 

Nothing  as  to  her  being  trusted  with  a secret?  No  ; I recollect  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Do  you  remember  nothing  of  that  sort  on  reading  a letter  from  Teresa  Longworth  to  you?  As- 
sisting my  memory  with  tliese  letters.  I do. 

Before  she  went  to  the  Crimea  ? Yes. 

You  have  been  refreshing  your  memory  with  these  letters  ? Yes. 

Did  you  lately  go  over  the  evidence  to-day  ? No,  not  at  all. 

She  went  to  the  Crimea  afterwards  to  Lady  Straubenzie  ? She  did. 

You  visited  the  general’s  hut  whilst  she  was  there  ? Yes. 

Constantly?  Frequently.  ^ ^ , 

Did  you  go  there  from  day  to  day  ? So  long  ago  I cannot  recollect. 

But  vou  won’t  swear  you  did  not  ? I will  sw'ear  neither  one  way  nor  the  other. 

Did  you  see  her  at  liu'dy  Straubenzic’s  ? I did. 

As  a guest  at  Lady  Straubenzie’s  table  ? Los. 

Did  you  dine  at  the  same  table  with  her  as  Lady  Straubenzie  s guest  ? I did. 
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Had  you  a private  conversation  with  her  at  Ij'id3'  Straubenx.ie  s hut  1 
Over  and  over  again  ? Several. 

Over  and  over  again  ? I say  several. 

You  will  only  say  several  ? It  is  too  long  ago. 

Had  voii  thirtv  interviews  with  her  ? No. 


had. 


Had  you  thirt}'  interviews 
Twenty  ? No. 

Fifteen  ? No. 

Ten  ? Ten  private  conversations  do  you  mean  No. 

Five  ? Perhaps. 

Can  vou  tell  me  how  often  you  saw  her  at  Lady  Straubenzie’s  hut  ? I cannot  say. 

In  the  course  of  any  of  these  conversations  at  Lady  Straubenzie’s  hut  was  marriage  mentioned 
between  you  ? Yes,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  its  impossibility  on  my  part. 

Was  it  mentioned For  tliat  purpose  it  was. 

Were  your  pecuniary  circumstances  spoken  of  as  an  excuse  for  not  marrying  Yes,  sir. 

As  an  excuse  for  not  marrying  whom  r For  the  impossibility  of  it 

As  an  excuse  for  not  marrying  whom  ? I should  have  said — — 

Come,  Sir,  as  an  excuse  for  not  marrying  whom  ? May  I correct  my 

Answer  me  first  and  correct  afterwards.  As  an  excuse  for  not  man-ying  w'hom  ? May  I cor- 
rect, my  lord,  what  I said 

Chief  Justice — Answer  first. 

Cross-examination  resumed — As  an  excuse  for  not  marr)dng  whom  ? Come,  out  with  it  ? As 
an  excuse  for  not  marrying  one  who  would  not  be  approved  of  by  my  family. 

Upon  your  oath  did  “ Teresa  Longworth”  hover  on  your  lips  when  you  said  “ as  an  excuse  for 
not  marrying  ? ” What  do  you  mean  by  hovering  ? 

By  your  oath,  I ask  you,  did  the  name  of  “ Theresa  Longworth”  hover  on  your  lips  when  you 
uttered  the  words  “as  an  excuse  for  not  marrying?”  Do  3'ou  mean  to  ask  me  if  I thought  of 
Theresa  Longworth  when 

No,  Sir — I ask  you  again  upon  your  oath  did  the  name  of  Theresa  Longworth  hover  on  your 
lips  when  you  used  the  words  “ as  an  excuse  for  not  marrying.?  ” It  did  not. 

She  was  not  the  person  whom  you  meant  in  your  excuse  for  not  marrying  ? I beg  leave  to 
correct 

Sergeant  Armstrong — And  so  yon  can. 

Sergeant  Sullivan — I object  to  the  cross-examination  being  inteirupted.  The  witness  is  in  m3' 
hands. 

Sergeant  Armstrong— I don’t  want  to  interrupt  unneoessaril3',  hut  the  witness  i answered j the 
question  fully,  and  he  now  has  a right  to  correct  or  e.xplain. 

Sergeant  Sullivan — To  escape  interruption  let  him  explain  ’ 

Chief  Justice  (to  witness) — What  is  3'our  explanation  ? 

Witness — It  was  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  impossibility  of  my  marrying  without  some 
fortune  ou  the  part  of  my  wife,  my  pecuniary  cu-cumstances.  It  was  not  as  an  excuse,  I just  now 
used  a false  word,  it  was  more  a reason 

Chief  Justice — For  what  ? 

Witness— For  the  purpose  to  make,  that  is,  to  show  that  marriage  was  an  impossibilit3',  I sug- 
gested another  sort  of  connexion. 

Chief  J ustice — With  Teresa  Longworth  ? 

Witness— I did,  my  lord. 

Cro3s-e.xamination  resumed — In  the  house  of  the  lad3’’  of  an  oflficer  in  the  British  army  at  the 
Crimea,  suggested  this  connexion  to  Teresa  Longworth  ? 

Chief  Justice — Is  that  what  you  say  ? 

Witness — That  is  my  answer  to  it. 

Chief  Justice — Marriage  being  impossible,  3'ou  proposed  that  she  should  become  your  mistress  ? 

Witness— Very  nearly  that  (sensation). 

Cross-examination  resumed — Your  answer  is,  that  3'ou  spoke  of  marriage  to  Teresa  Longworth 
as  being  a thing  you  could  not  enter  into  ? I did.  / 

then,  did  3'ou  not  mention  the  name  of  Teresa  Longworth  a while  ago,  when 
As  an  excuse  for  not  entering  into  marriage  with  whom  ?”  Because  it  was  equalU'  an 
tion  for  any  one  in  the  same  particular. 

And  therefore  you  suppressed  her  name?  I gave  this  excuse.  Sir. 

Yes,  “excuse’’  again  ? Or  explanation. 

You  withdraw  excuse  ? It  was  “ explanation,”  Sir. 

Your  pecuniary  circmmstances  were  spoken  of  f Yes. 

And  your  family  I Yes. 

And  I suppose  all  this  more  than  once?  . It  is  a long  time  ago  to  recollect  the  exact  terms  of  a 
■ <,onverK!itin„  jtg  general  tendency  and  meaning  I can  give  you. 

j tell  ino  *l -j,'*' 

family,  and  marriage  ? 


. what  he  likes. 


I asked, 
explana- 


spoke  more  than  once  of  3'our  pecuniary  circumstances,  your 


Alone. 


'Two  or  three  times. 


s-v.r 
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Sittiiig  ■with  Teresa  Longworth  alone  ? Sitting  with  her  alone. 

Sitting  with  her  alone  to  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Straubenzie  ? Lady  Straubenzie  knew  we 
were  alone. 

In  her  house  ? In  her  house. 

Do  j'ou  consider  it  any  profanation  of  the  house  where  you  wcare  a visitor  to  propose  to  seduce  a 
woman  that  was  there  the  guest  of  that  lady — do  you  ? Yes,  Sir. 

When  uid  you  find  it  out— was  it  since  your  marriage  in  June,  1858  ? No  ; I always  thought  it 
a Yery  wrong  thing  to  do. 

'W'^ere  you  invited  to  dine  at  General  Straubenzie’s  ? I dined  there  very  often. 

Did  you  get  in'vitations  to  dinner  from  Lady  Straubenzie?  Yes,  Sir. 

You  dined  at  Lady  Straubenzie’s  table  under  these  circumstances  ? Yes,  Sir. 

And  all  the  while  you  were  plotting  to  make  Teresa  Longworth  your  mistress  ? Plotting  is  a 
hard  word. 

I ask  you  were  you  or  were  you  not  plotting  to  make  Teresa  Longworth  your  mistress?  Plotting 
is  a hard  word. 

Hard  or  soft,  you  will  ans'wer  it  ? I was  earned  away  by  my  feelings. 

You  were  plotting  ; l«ok  up,  Sir,  to  the  jury— were  you  ? I would  not  call  it  by  so  hard  a word. 

Were  you  planning  ? I was  not  planning. 

Were  you  plotting  ? No,  Sir ; find  me  a better  word. 

Will  you  find  me  a better  or  a worse  one,  I give  j'ou  the  whole  vocabulary  ? I was  thinking  of 
the  thing ; but,  Sir,  -without  any  fixed  intention  of  carrying  it  out,  and  always  with  the  idea  in  my 
mind  that  this  young  lady  was  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself  (sensation). 

Was  that  the  reason  why  3'ou  stole  back  to  the  steamer  at  Balaklava  when  General  and  Captain 
Straubenzie  had  left  her,  because  you  thought  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself  ? It  was 
arranged  between  us  that  I was  to  go  back.  I went  back  to  the  steamer  to  see  her. 

Was  it  because  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself?  Because  I wanted  to  see  hor — to  speak 
to  her. 

It  was  arranged  yeu  should  see  her  there  ? Lt  was. 

Where  ? Going  there  on  the  car. 

With  General  and  Captain  Straubenzie  on  the  car  ? To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  then. 

What  was  said  ? I cannot  recollect  the  exact  words. 

Did  the  general  and  the  captain  see  her  on  board  the  steamer  ? We  all  saw  her  on  board. 

Did  they  bid  her  an  affectionate  farewell,  as  friends  parting  ivitha  lady  who  was  dear  to  them 
Yes,  Sir. 

As  a soldier  would  bid  good  by  to  a lady  who  was  his  guest  ? Yes, 

The  general  and  the  captain  left  ? Yes. 

Did  you  go  -with  them  ? I went  ashore  -with  them. 

You  waited  until  they  went  away  ? To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I did  until  they  started,  for 
it  was  my  own  car. 

Having  started  them,  you  went  back  to  the  steamer?  I did. 

To  attempt  the  ■virtue  of  Teresa  Longworth  ? No  answer. 

Well,  Sir  ? I did  not  go  back  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  attempt  followed  pretty  quicl^  ? It  followed  that  evening,  certainly. 

Now,  answer  me  this_;  did  5'ou  make  Teresa  Longworth  any  promise  while  she  sat  as  a Sister 
of  Charity  by  your  side  ? Promise  of  what  ? 

Of  anything  ? Of  nothing  important. 

Did  anything  pass  between  you  ? I made  no  promise  of  marriage. 

Did  you  make  any  promise  ? I can  recollect  no  promise. 

But  you  must  have  made  some  promise  ? Of  what  nature  ? 

Of  any  nature  ? To  lend  her  a horse  to  ride  if  she  came  to  the  Crimea. 

Was  such  a thing  spoken  of  ? I think  it  is  quite  possible. 

But  nothing  of  more  importance  than  that  ? I don’t  recollect  anything. 

You  saw  her  on  board  the  steamer  ? I did. 

Where  did  you  see  her  when  you  went  on  board  the  steamer  ? On  the  deck. 

What  part  of  it?  The  poop ; I recollect  we  sat  on  the  poop,  but  wWe  I saw  her  first  I don’t 
recollect. 

You  sat  on  the  poop  ? Yes. 

You  attempted  ner  virtue,  as  you  described  it  ? I commenced  suoh  an  attempt. 

Did  you  attempt  her  virtue  on  that  poop  ? I would  not  by  forcing  it.  I would  have  gone  to 
that,  no  doubt. 

Did  you  attempt  her  virtue  or  not  upon  that  poop  ? Yes. 

And  you  had  told  her  before  that  marriage  was  impossible  ? I had.  Sir. 

And  you  proposed,  at  Straubenzie’sj  that  she  should  be  your  mistress  ? It  is  too  true.  Sir. 

You  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  you  attempted  to  talce  possession  of  her  person,  but 
it  did  not  go  very  far — were  not  those  your  words  ? When  the  ladies  withdrew  these  were  my 
words.  „ 

But  the  exact  words — “ I attempted  to  take  possession  of  her  person,  but  it  did  not  go  very  far 
— do  you  stand  by  that.  Sir?  “ It  did  not  go  far” — yes,  but  the  ladies  were  present  at  the  time. 

And  you  were  so  modest,  is  not  that  it  ? (a  laugh) . 

Did  you  use  the  words  I mentioned  ? I don’t  recollect— I recollect  saying  something  to  the 
effect  that  I did  not  proceed  to  qxtremitics. 
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Tou  exposed  your  person  ? It  was  dark.  , -r  ,, 

And  it  made  no  matter  therefore— did  it  ? It  ^was  not  so  bad  as  if  it  was  light.  I could  not 
have  done  it  if  it  was  light. 

But  you  took  the  opportunity  of  the  darkness  to  do  it  ? Do  you  make,  no  allowance  for  a 
passionate  man  and  a passionate  woman  together.  Is  that  your  question  to  me  ? Yery  much 

that,  Sir.  . 

Do  you  think  it  more  honourable  for  a man  having  such  a design  to  keep  away  from  a woman 
than  to  go  to  her  ; is  it  not  more  honourable  to  keep  away  ? True,  Sir. 

And  you  went  on  board  that  vessel  with  the  intention  of  making  her  your  mistress  ? I went  on 
board  to  see  her  and  to  talk  with  her,  but  I was  led  away  afterwards  by  my  feelings. 

Is  that  what  you  swear  ? By  my  passion. 

"Were  you  led  away  by  your  passion  when  you  proposed  on  the  steamer  to  make  her  your 
mistress  } I was,  Sir. 

You  appear  to  me  very  cool  ? Not  i»  bed  (hisses) . 

Sergeant  Armstrong — He  says,  “ Not  in  that.” 

Sergeant  SuUivau — He  did  not.  Sergeant  Armstrong,  he  said,  “Not  in  bed,” 

The  Chief  Justice — ^Thore  is  no  mistake  about  it. 


Sergeant  Sullivan — Repeat  the  word  you  used  ? 'Witness — Not  in  bed.  Sir. 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Tour  counsel  said,  “ Not  in  that.” 

Sergeant  Armstrong — There  was  a suppressed  murmur  when  the  answer  was  given,  and  I was 
not  sure  about  it . 

Witness — I want  to  explain.  Sergeant  Sullivan  thinks  me  cool,  now,  but  I wish  to  explain 
that  my  passion  is  very  strong  as  regards  women,  and  I inconsiderately  used  the  expression  “ not 
in  bed.” 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Your  passion  is  strong ; is  yom  feeling  of  honour  as  strong  ? Come,  answer 
that.? 


Witness — Not  so  strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  was  not  then. 

You  did  not  succeed  ? I did  not ; the  sailors  intervened,  or  at  least  were  about  the  place. 

Were  you  on  your  knees  at  all?  No,  Sir. 

Hpon  your  oath,  were  you  upon  your  knees  at  all  on  the  poop  ? Not  to  my  knowledge. 

"Will  you  swear  you  were  not  on  your  knees  ? To  the  best  of  my  recollection.. 

Win  you  swear  .?  To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

You  won’t  go  further  ? No. 

Did  she  send  you  a sketch  of  j'ou  on  your  knees,  she  pushing, you  away .?  I don’t  recollect. any 
sketch,  now.. 

A letter  was  handed  to  witness  on  which  was  the  sketch  mentioned  by  counseL 

You  see  y ourself  on  your  knees  there,  and  she  pushing  you  away .?  She  is  holding  up  her  hands 
and  deprecating  it. 

The  sailors  were  about  the  place  on  deck  ? The}’^  were  about  the  place. 

Did  a sailor  keep  his  eye  on  you  ? No,  ho  did  not. 

Tou  did  not  accomplish  your  purpose  ? I did'  not. 

She  went  down  to  her  cabin .?  She  did. 

Tou  pursued  her  down  ? I went  down  with  her^  not  into  her  cabin. 

Tou  said  something  about  the  partition  being  thin .?  The  partition  was  thin. 

Between  her  cabin  and  the  captain’s,  and  you  did  not  go  in  on  that  account.?  I think  but  for 
that  I should  have  gone,  in. 

Tou  would  have  gone  in  but  for  the  partition  ? But  for  the  danger  of  detection. 

For  her  had  you  any  feeling  ? For  the  protection  of  her  as  well  as  myself. 

It  was  not  for  her  sake  you  refrained  from  going  in  ? I could  gain  very  little  discredit,  for  the 
sailors  would  not  know  me.  It  was  more  for  her  sake  than  my  own  that  I did  not  pursue  her  into 
the  cabin. 

Do  you  swear  that  you  would  get  no  discredit  ? I mean  that  I would,  get  no  discredit— that  I 
was  unknown  on  board  the  vessel.  She  was  going  down  in  the  vessel  to  Constantinople,  and 
therefore  it  was  her  character  that  would  be  involved  by  any  indiscretions  on  my  part  in  Balaklava 
harbour. 


And  npt  yours  ? I should  have  gone  on  shore. 

And  dismissed  her  from  your  memory,  and  let  her  care  for  horself  thoTiest  way  she  could:  ismot 
that  it?  Very  much  so.  . j j 

Did  you  go  to  a berth .?  I bog,  to  explain  I should  be  obliged  to  go  on  shore,  for  I was  on  duty, 
the  top  ^erth°  morning  ? Yes.  She  went  into  her.  cabin  and  lay  down  on 

Away  from  you .?  Ycs._  Because  I found  her  there  the  next  morning. 

^ou  wont  to  her  bertli  in  the  morning,  and  kissed  her .?  I did. 
iou  took  your  leave  of  her  ? Yes. 

^u  went  away  from  her  ? Yes. 

With  the  idea  that  you  made  the  attempt  to  secure  her  as  youi-  mistress,  but  failed  .?  I did.* 
And  you  kissed  her— an  unholy  kiss  ? j > 

Witness  (after  a pause) — An  unlioly  kiss. 

lou  wrote  to  her  after  that  ? I did.  The  next  letter  was  from  her. 

Don  t be  fencing  with  me.  Sir.  Did  you  write  to  her  f Yes. 
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Many  letters  ? Yes. 

How  many,  do  you  know,  until  you  saw  her  nc.xt  ? I don’t  know. 

You  saw  her  next  at  Leith  ? Yes. 

Did  you  make  her  any  promise,  in  the  intenml,  between  the  time  she  left  Balaklava  and  the 
time  you  saw  her  in  Leith  .?  A promise  that  I would  go  see  her  in  the  Bosphorus. 

Did  you  get  this  letter  from  her — “ In  truth  I am  not  friends  with  you  Mr.  Carlo;  and  yon 
never  shall  sit  on  my  divan  again  imtil  you  fulfil  the  promise  better  that  you  made  there  ?”  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I did. 

What  docs  the  divan  refer  to  ? Hand  me  the  letter  (witness  reads  the  letter.) 

What  does  the  divan  refer  to  there  ? Ho  answer. 

Did  you  ever  sit  on  a divan  in  the  convent  of  Galata  with  Teresa  (Longwortb  ? It  was  a sofa 
she  eat  upon. 

Is  it  called  a divan  ? The  Turks  call  a thing  they  sit  upon  a divan. 

Well,  did  you  sit  with  her  on  something  at  Galata  ? On  a sofa. 

What  the  Turks  call  a divan  ? No  answer. 

Why  don’t  you  answer  Because  I don’t  know — that  is  m}"  reason. 

Didn’t  you  swear  that  the  Turks  call  what  they  sit  upon  a divan?  Yes,  but  that  was  not  a 
Turkish  place  at  all — it  is  a French  place. 

Is  Galata  in  France  ? It  was  in  a French  convent,  but  it  is  in  Turke]'. 

Did  you  sit  at  Galata  on  a divan  or  sofa  ? I sat  on  a sofa. 

Upon  your  oath  does  not  “ divan”  in  that  letter  refer  to  that  sofa  ? I think  it  does.  Sir  ; the 
letter  is  written  figuratively. 

Take  it  again  in  your'  hand.  “ You  shall  never  sit  on  my  divan  again  till  you  fulBl  the 
promise  you  made  to  me” — what  does  that  promise  refer  to?  I recollect  no  promise.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  was  written  in  a figurative  manner. 

'Turn  to  page  89  of  the  book.  In  the  letter  beginning  Cara  Teresa  you  will  find  these  words, — 
“ If,  on  reflection,  I find  that  I had  placed  myself  in  a false  position  with  regard  to  3'ou,  one  of  all 
others  the  most  painful  to  me— namely,  that  I had  promised  to  you  to  do  more  than  I could  have 
performed  when  the  time  came” — what  was  that  promise,  upon  your  oath  ? 

Witness  (after  some  hesitation) — It  was  a promise  to  live  a good  deal  with  her,  and  the  whole 
of  our  future  connection  was  pointed  at.  It  had  been  arranged  that  we  were  to  go  abroad  and  to 
live  together,  but  we  were  not  to  be  mairied.  I had  promised  to  do  more  than  I could  perform  when 
the  time  came.  I had  promised  to  spend  more  time  with  her  than  I found  I could  do,  as  it  would 
involve  too  much  absence  from  my  friends  and  from  mv  duty. 

“ When  the  time  came” — what  did  that  mean  ? WTien  she  could  come  to  live  with  me. 

When  was  that  letter  written  ? The  letter  was  written  some  time  in  Ma}^  or  June,  1857. 

Look  now  at  her  letter  where  she  says  “ I have  been  dreaming  ever  since.  I cannot  bear  it. 
You  know  it  is  not  in  nature,  and  you  swore  before  God,  and  you  will  not  perjure  yourself.”  Wliat 
does  that  mean  ? It  is  a very  strong  expression  on  the  part  of  Miss  Lougworth.  I have  no  recol- 
lection of  swearing  with  any  solemnity  before  God,  anything. 

Anything  at  all  ? Anything  at  all. 

You  never  swore  anything  before  God  with  her  ? I have  no  recollection  of  doing  so. 

At  any  time  ? Except  it  be  to  protect  and  love  her  under  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the 
impossibilit}'  of  our  having  any  better  connection. 

Do  you  think  the  wmy  to  protect  and  lore  a woman  is  to  hold  her-  as  your  mistress,  and  throw 
her  off  when  you  like — is  that  jmur  protection  and  love  ? The  protection  and  love  that  I meditated 
at  that  time. 

Then  call  it  by  some  other  name,  and  do  not  degrade  those  words  by  attaching  to  them  so  vile  a 
meaning— find  me  some  other  name  for  your  design  ? Passion. 

She  says  “You  swore  before  God,  and  j-ou  will  not  perjure  yourself.”  You  say  that  this  is  a 
figurative  expression,  and  that  you  never  swore  solemnlv — did  you  swear  at  all  ? I have  no  recol- 
lection of  swearing  at  all. 

But  you  might  have  done  so  ? No  ; I do  not  think  I might. 

And  this  promise  of  yours — “that  you  hfid  promised  to  do  more  than  you  could  perform  w’hen 
the  time  came” — was  the  protection  and  love  you  would  give  to  this  lady  as  your  mistress,  so  that 
}'ou  could  fling  her  off  whenever  you  liked.  Is  that  so  ? I had  no  intention  of  throiving  her  off. 

But  intentions  are  dangerous  things.  You  know  you  did  so  ? True. 

Can  you  teU  how  many  letters  passed  between  you  and  Teresa  Lougworth  from  the  time  she 
esoimed  from  you  in  Balaklava  till  j'ou  saw  her  again  at  Leith  ? I can’t  tell. 

Were  there  fifty,  do  j'ou  think  ? No,  I don’t  think  so. 

Well,  there  is  a good  large  bundle  of  them  there.  What  time  did  you  first  see  her  in  Leith,  in 
1857,  after  she  had  left  Balaklava  ? At  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February. 

Had  you  told  her  before  that,  or  written  to  her,  that  she  would  be  welcome  in  Edinburgh  if  she 
came  ? I had  written  a small  sentence  to  her  in  Italian  to  that  effect. 

Did  you  write  these  words  to  her — “ Sei  la  ben  venuta” — before  she  came  to  Edinburgh  ? I 
wrote  that  to  her,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  on  her  coming  to  England. 

What  is  the  translation  of  “ Sei  la  ben  venuta  ?”  It  is  the  ordinary  expression  of  welcome  m 
Italian. 

Is  it  not  “Be  thou  the  welcome  one  ?”  It  is  a familiar  welcome. 

Again,  I .ask  you,  is  not  “ Be  thou  the  welcome  one”  a fair  translation  of  it  ? It  means  Be 
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thou  well  come.”  I wrote  her  this  when  I heard  of  her  arrival  in  England.  I wrote  it  from 
Edinburgh  Castle,  where  I was  then  stationed. 

And  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  at  that  time  the  woman  was  pure,  at  all  events  from  your 
assaults  ? Slie  was. 

She  was  living  at  Edinburgh  with  Miss  M’Earlane  ? She  came  to  Edinburgh  with  Miss 
M’Farlane. 

Was  not  Miss  M’Farlane  living  with  her  ? She  was. 

They  had  one  room  for  a sitting-room,  and  another  for  their  bedroom — is  not  that  so  ? True. 
You  have  sworn  you  had  improper  intercourse  with  Teresa  Longworth  in  Edinburgh  ? Yes. 
Will  you  tell  me  where  that  first  took  place  ? On  the  sofa  in  Mrs.  Gamble’s  sitting-room. 

On  what  day  ? I can’t  tell. 

It  made  no  impression  on  you  ? The  day  made  no  impression. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  month  in  which  this  took  place  ? March. 

What  time  in  March  ? In  the  latter  end  of  March. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  ? No ; I have  none. 

Had  you  ever  any  doubt  about  it  ? No. 

You  were  always  of  the  same  opinion  ? Yes. 

Always  clear  aoout  it  As  clear  as  1 am  now. 

And  always  as  distinct  ? Yes,  as  to  the  fact,  not  as  to  the  date. 

Have  you  not  sworn  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  March  ? To  the  best  of  my  recolletion.  Yes. 
Now  I want  to  try  your  memory  about  this.  Can  you  give  me  the  week  or  the  clay  in  March 
on  which  it  happened  ? No. 

The  day  made  no  impression  on  you  ? No. 

You  don’t  make  entries  of  those  things  in  your  diaiy  ? No. 

Are  they  so  numerous  that  you  don’t  recollect  them  ? No. 

Does  the  frequency  of  these  events  cause  them  to  be  the  less  impressed  on  your  mind  ? No. 

^ can  you  give  me  the  week,  the  day,  or  the  hour  o£  the  daj'  in  March  on  wliich 

this  happened  f I have  answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I said  the  latter  end  of  March. 

What  time  of  the  day  ? The  afternoon. 

What  time  do  you  call  the  afternoon  ? After  noon — after  twelve  o’clock. 

Come  as  close  as  you  can  to  it — what  time  of  the  day  ? I cannot  swear  positively.  It  made  no 
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impression  on  my  mind.  I cannot  go  mucli  nearer  to  it  than  what  I have  said  ; I think  I might 
say 

I want  to  know  what  you  will  swear,  Sir  Then  I can’t  swear. 

Where  was  Miss  M’Fai'lano  then  ? She  was  out  of  the  house.  I swear  that.  There  was  no- 
body in  the  room  but  ourselves. 

And  you  cannot  tell  the  hour  of  the  day,  or  the  day  of  the  week.^  No. 

And  can  go  no  closer  to  it  than  the  latter  end  of  March.  How  often  had  you  seen  her  before 
that  day  alter  she  came  to  Edinburgh.  ? A great  many  times. 

Had  you  attempted  lier  virtue  before  in  Edinburgh  ? No. 

Had  you  seen  her  frequently  in  the  interval  between  that  day  and  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  : 
Yes,  frequently. 

Had  she  and  Miss  M‘Farlane  been  to  see  you  when  you  weiie  Hi?'  They'  liad. 

And  you  first  attempted  her  virtue  on  this  day  as  you  have  sworn  ? Yes. 

A Juror — W as  it  dai’k  at  the  time  ? 

Witness^ — Light. 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Did  you  wait  till  Miss  M'F arlane  eaine  in  ? We  did.  I recollect  her  coming 
back. 

How  long  was  Miss  M^Farlane  ont  ? 1 cannot  say.  I very  oftmi  did  not  see  Miss  M'Farlane 
when  I first  went  there. 

Did  you  ever  say  this  improper  oonnection  took  place  in  Februaa^  ? No. 

Anybody  that  would  say  that  would  say  what  is  false  ^ To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  certainly. 

And  you  have  always  had  as  strong  a recollection  of  it  as  you  ha.ra  now.^  I am  speaking  more 
carefully  about  the  transaction  than  ever  I did  before. 

Did  you  ever  swear  about  it  before  ? No, 

Now  let  me  read  you  this  passage— “ deponent  had  at  one  period  previous  to  his  marriage  after 
mentioned  (tliat  is  your  marriage  with  the  widow  of  the  kite  Professor  Forbes)  illicit  intercourse 
with  the  person  named  Maria  Teresa  Longworth ; and  as  deponent  best  recollects  such  intercourse 
first  commenced  in  the  month  of  February.  1857.”  Did  you  ever  swear  that  .5  I don’t  reoollect  it. 

An  oath  is  no  matter  to  you — ^it  makes  no  impression  on  you  It  does.  Sir. 

It  is  impoBsible  you  could  have  sworn  that,  is  it  not?  I made  a gi'eat  mistake  if  I did. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  Sir — you  did  make  a great  mistakfi  .*  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
March  was  the  time. 

I don’t  want  your  recollection — ^if  you  swear  thnt  yon  made  a very  great  mistake  ? I did. 

Did  you  ever  speak  of  Teresa  Longworth  as  “ a person,”  as  if  you  had  picked  her  up  in  the 
street— ^the  woman  you  protected  and  loved,  you  know — did  you  ? 

The  witness  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  then  said — I recollect  some  e.xpression  of  that  sort. 

The  woman  you  corresponded  with  for  so  man}'  years — the  woman  you  called  your  dearest — 
is  this  the  woman  you  spoke  of  as  a person  ? Yes. 

Is  that  protection  No,  indeed. 

But  if  you  ever  said  that  you  had  connection  with  her  in  February  you  made  a great  mistake  r 
I did  as  to  the  time. 

Do  you  think  the  time  of  no  importance  where  a woman’s  virtue  is  concenicd — is  it  of  no 
importance  that  she  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  time  and  the  place  ? If  I could  have 
Bwom  distinctly  to  the  time,  I would. 

You  have  sworn  one  thing  here  and  another  thing  somewhere  else  ? I hope  not. 

"Well,  you  will  be  oonvinced  of  it  by  and  by  ? I tnist  not. 

Now,  in  the  interval  between  the  end  of  March  and  your  going  to  the  steamer  with  her  when 
she  started  for  Hull,  had  you  any  intercourse  with  her  ? No. 

Then  you  had  iutereourse  with  her  once  and  once  only  in  Edinburgh  before  she  left  in  the 
steamer  ? Once  only. 

What  day  did  she  leave  in  the  steamer  ? I think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  April,  about  the  15th 
as  well  as  I remember. 

I heUeve  you  are  wrong,  there — it  was  on  the  25th  ? I only  speak  fi  om  the  fact  that  I got  leave 
of  absence  from  the  18th,  and  I saw  her  on  board  before  I went  away. 

You  have  sworn  that  while  at  Edinburgh  there  was  but  one  occasion  on  which  this  intercourse 
took  place  before  she  went  on  board  the  steamer  That  was  nlh 

Did  you  call  every  day  to  see  her  in  the  interval  ? Very  often. 

Did  you  go  out  riding  with  her  ? I did. 

Did  you  send  a carriage  for  her  ? Yes. 

And  for  Miss  JLFarlane  ? And  for  Miss  M'Farlane  sometimes. 

Did  you  send  a eairiago  for  her  during  the  interval  between  the  end  of  Mar-oh  and  her  going 
away  ? Oh,  I am  speaking  of  the  whole  visit. 

I repeat,  did  you  send  your  carriage  for  her  and  were  you  in  the  habit  of  walking  and  riding 
with  her  ? Yes. 

Did  that  continue  until  the  time  she  went  on  board  the  steamer  ? Yes. 

It  appears  steamers  have  a wonderful  effect  on  yom-  temper  ? No,  Sfr. 

Where  was  the  steamer  lying  ? At  Leith.  I don’t  recollect  her  name. 

You  say  you  had  intercourse  with  her  on  board  the  steamer  ? Yes. 

Was  it  on  the  poop  .5  No. 

W here  was  it  ? In  a small  cabin  down  below. 
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Was  any  one  there  to  see  you  going  in  ? I don’t  recollect. 

For  whom  was  the  berth  taken  in  the  steamer  ? h or  Miss  Longwortli. 


And  you  were  seen  going  into  her  cabin?  Ivo,  I did  not  say  that. 
Did  you  not  state  you  wcrd  shown  in  ? No,  I was  shown  into  the 


main  cabin.  There  were  no 


passengers  when  wo  came  in,  onl}'  the  people  belonging  to  the  ship, 

^•ith  us  to  the  steamer.  _ She  had  been  put  into  the  convent  before  that. 

seeing  us  going  into  the  inner  cabin.  _ . i.  ^ ir 

Were  vou  very  anxious  to  get  possession  of  her  in  Jidmburgh  ? les. 
Had  this  idea’been  dwelling  in  your  mind  ? I was  very  anxious. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  her  of  how  people  were  married  in  Scotland  ? 


Miss  M'Farlane  did  not  come 
I don’t  recollect  anv  one 


No. 


On  any  occasion  ? I recollect  on  one-  occasion  speaking  of  what  I had  seen  at  a railway  station 
in  comiim-  up  to  London— I mean  a notice— to  the  effec.t  that  border  marriages  were  done  away 
with  ■ and  I had  a recollection  then  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  had  passed  in  the  session  before, 
and  my  belief  was— and  I recollect  a conversation  in  which  I told  that  belief  to  Miss  Longworth— 
that  these  marriages  were  not  done  away  with,  and  that  Scotland  and  England  were  more  assimi- 
lated with  regard  to  marriages.  . , x 

You  had  this  conversation  with  her  about  Scotch  marriages?  Yes,  naming  that  tact. 

Where  did  that  conversation  take  place  ? In  Mr.  Gamble’s  house. 

In  the  little  room ? Yes.  , 

Was  there  ever  a prayer-book  there  ? Yes,  Miss  M'Farlane’s  prayer-book ; I have  a recollection 
of  Jiliss  M'Farlane  haying  a prayer  book  there. 

Did  you  ever  open  it  ? No. 

How  did  you  know  what  it  was  ? By  the  outside. 

Did  you  ever  take  it  into  your  hand  ? Never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Will  you  swear  you  dj.d  not?  I cannot  swear  it;  I may  have  moved  it  from  one  table  to 
another ; I did  not  take  it  with  an  intention  into  my  hand. 

I don’t  want  your  intentions.  On  your  oath.  Sir,  did  you  take  that  prayer  hook  into  your 
hand  ? On  my  oath,  I have  no  recollection  of  taking  it. 

I don’t  want  your  recollection.  Did  you  take  it  ? You  can’t  make  me  recollect  it. 

Yes,  Sir,  because  you  don’t  wish  to  do  so  ? I do  wish  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  and  I am 
sure  I have  not  spared  myself. 

I ask  you  again,  did  you  take  it  in  your  hand  ? I have  no  recollection. 

Did  you  open  it  ? I did  not. 

Will  you  swear  positively  you  did  not  ? I can’t  say  I did  not  take  it  up.  It  is  possible  I might 
have  moved  it  from  one  table  to  another. 

What  was  on  the  back  of  it  ? I have  no  recollection. 

Did  you  not  say  you  knew  it  by  reading  what  was  on  the  back  ? I did  not  say  by  reading  it ; 
I said  I knew  it  by  the  outside.  It  was  a stout  little  book  of  the  usual  shape. 

Whose  was  the  book  ? I suppose  it  was  Miss  M'Farlane’s.  I imagined  it  to  have  been  hers 
of  course,  because  it  was  there.  I had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  Miss  M'Farlane’s. 

How  long  wass  Miss  Longworth  in  Edinburgh  before  this  occurrence  in  March  which  you  have 
described  ? Six  or  seven  weeks. 

You  were  anxious  to  have  possession  of  her  person  ? Yes. 

Your  mind  was  on  it  ? Yes. 

Had  you  the  idea  constantly  before  you  ? Yes. 

AVould  you  have  stopped  at  anything  to  realize  it  ? [The  witness  did  not  answer.] 
answer  my  question — would  you  ? I would  not  have  committed  a rape  to  do  it.- 

But  anything  short  of  a rape  you  would  have  resorted  to,  to  realize  yourdesigii? 
would  not  have  taken  possession  of  her  person  without  her  consent. 

But  would  you  have  used  any  means  to  get  that  consent — anythipg  short  of  rape  ? What  sort 
of  means  do  you  mean  ? 

Anything  whatever — arguments,  persuasions,  endearments  ? Endearments,  yes. 

Ar^ments  ? No. 

This  idea  was  haunting  you  constantly  day  and  night  for  seven  weeks  ? No.  I was  away  part 
of  the  time. 

But  did  it  follow  you  where  you  wont  ? Yes. 

How  large  was  this  room  of  Mrs.  Gamble’s  ? It  was  a small  room,  about  14  or  15  feet  wide,  oi; 
thereabouts,  and  I should  think  20  feet  or  so  the  other  way. 

Did  the  bedroom  open  into  it  ? It  did. 

Did  you  know  that  Miss  M'Farlane  sat  in  the  bedroom  ? She  did  sometimes. 

When  you  were  in  the  other  room  ? Yes. 

You  said  that  about  the  15th  of  April  she  left  in  the  steamer  for  Hull.  Whore  did  she  go  to 
from  that  ? To  Abergavenny,  in  Wales. 

Did  you  write  to  her  that  when  she  was  a week  in  Abergavenny  j-ou  would  like  her  to  write  to 
you.  Did  you  not  say  in  one  of  your  letters  “ I shall  bo  anxious  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have 
been  about  a week  at  Abcrg y ? That  is  my  letter. 

Had  you,  before  she  left  Edinburgh,  spoke  of  a inatTiago  at  all  besides  (ho  conversation  you 
nave  said  about  Border  marriages  ? No,  unless  I spoke  the  same  thing  over  again. 

But  you  might  have  spoken  about  that  several  times  ? I only  recollect  one  conversation.  I 
cannot  be  positive  about  it. 


Come,  Sir, 
No,  Sir.  I 
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Did  you  write  this  letter  ? — “ Carissiina,  I liiid  forgotten  the  photograph.  I depart  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water  to-morrow,  D.V.  I hope  you  had  a pleasant  passage  and  dreams.  I am  sulky, 
hate  uncertainties,  and  believe  in  nothing.  Addio.  Penso  a te.”  Is  not  that  the  first  letter  you 
wrote  to  her  after  she  left  Edinburgh  in  the  steamer  ? I believe  it  was.  This  is  the  original  letter 
in  my  hand. 

Do  you  see  at  the  bottom  of  it  a hand  pointing  as  it  were  to  something  on  the  other  side  ? I 
do.  [After  some  hesitation] — I don’t  think  I drew  that  hand. 

Do  you  swear  it.!'  Having  looked  at  the  paper  for  several  minutes,  the  witness  said — I cannot 
swear. 

Look  at  this  sketch — Did  that  go  with  this  letter,  upon  your  oath  ? Yes,  I think  that  is  my 
touch— that  is  one  of  my  sketches. 

Did  it  go  with  that  letter I can’t  remember. 

Is  not  that  what  the  hand  refers  to  Upon  my  oath  I cannot  recollect.  I won’t  swear  the 
hand  was  drawn  by  me.  'The  sketch  is  mine. 

Is  not  that  a sketch  of  a woman  rejecting  the  advances  of  a man — refusing  him?  She  seems 
to  be  running  away  from  him. 

And  he  imploring—  is  that  not  what  it  is  intended  to  portray — a woman  rejecting  the  advances 
of  a man  pressing  on  her  ? Yes.  There  is  some  writing  on  this  which  I never  wrote.  I cannot 
make  out  what  it  is. 

Do  you  see  the  last  few  words  in  the  letter  now  produced  from  the  lady  to  you  ? — '•  I will  give 
you  timely  notice  of  my  approach.  The  excursion  in  the  autumn  will  be  just  the  thing  when  we 
come  back  from  our ” What  would  read  after  that  ? I cannot  read  it. 

You  know  her  writing  well.  Is  that  letter  an  “ h”  which  you  see  ? I think  it  is. 

Do  you  see  a space  after  that,  and  then  do  you  see  an  “m”  ? Yes. 

What  would  you  read  that  ? “ When  we  come  back  from  our  h m.”  It  is  h m. 

What  does  it  mean  ? I don’t  know. 

What,  it  reads  h m ? It  is  a very  bad  “ h.” 

Good  or  bad,  what  does  it  stand  for  ? I do  not  know. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? How  can  you  swear  what  it  stands  for  ? 

Do  you  form  any  opinion  what  it  isinteudedfor  ? What  it  is  intended  for  ? 

Ay.  Well,  with  an  explanation  I can. 

Answer  me  first.  AVhat  is  it  intended  for 

I think  she  intended  it  for  “ honeymoon.  ’ 

And  why  did  you  not  say  so  ? I am  going  to  explain.  I have  seen  these  printed  letters  ; I 
have  been  examined  on  them  before,  and  I have  seen  the  word  “ honeymoon”  put  in  by  Miss 
Longworth  or  her  agents,  as  the  reading  of  the  h — m,  and  to  the  very  best  of  my  recollection  I 
never  discovered  it  before. 

Will  you  swear  when  you  got  the  letter  you  did  not  know  what  it  meant  ? I am  afraid  I never 
took  the  trouble  to  guess  at  it.  • 

Is  that  your  answer  ? That  is  all- 

Had  you  an  autumnal  trip  after  your  Irish  marriage  ? That  never  took  place  you  know. 

That  is  not  my  question  ; had  you  an  autumnal  trip  in  the  Highlands  after  your  marriage  in 
Ireland  ? Yes  ; only  you  caU  that  a marriage  in  Ireland  which  I do  not. 

Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that;  we  shall  see.  But  you  never  took  the  trouble  to  guess  at  this?  I 
saw  this  letter,  and  I saw  this  explanation  of  it,  and  accepted  it  as  the  right  one. 

And  it  is  the  right  one,  of  that  you  have  no  doubt  now  ? Now  I have  no  doubt. 

The  letter  of  yours  I now  place  in  your  hand  was  written  after  Mrs.  Yelverton  left  Edin- 
burgh ? Yes, 

In  it  you  say,  “ How  are  you  getting  on  in  health,  carissima  } * * * "What  and  whep  is 

reality  to  be  ?”  What  is  that?  When  was  she  to  come  to  live  with  me  entirely  as  my  mistress,  and 
give  herself  up  to  me  completely  and  entindy. 

I believe  in  the  same  letter  you  have  some  mention  of  sending  a prayer-book  ? There  is,  Miss 
Longworth  gave  me  a commission  to  send  a prayer-book  to  Miss  M‘Inrland ; it  was  to  be  a Koman 
Catholic  prayer-book,  which  could  be  got  in  Dublin  better  than  where  she  was  going. 

The  court  was  then  adjourned  to  this  morning,  when  the  cross-examination  will  be  resumed. 

'The  bearing  of  the  defendant  during  the  exceedingly  severe  cross-examination  of  Sergeant 
Sullivan  was  very  cool  and  collected.  Erequently  he  paused  for  a considerable  time  before 
answering  the  question  put  to  him,  and  many  of  his  replies  were  characterised  by  caution. 

When  the  court  adjourned  there  was  assembled  in  the  Hall,  outside  the  court,  a large  crowd  of 

Eersons,  who,  unable  to  obtain  admittance  into  tho  court  during  the  da}',  were  most  anxious  to 
ear  how  the  trial  was  proceeding.  Those  who  had  been  in,  and  who  now  came' pouring  out,  were 
everywhere  met  with  inquiries  as  to  what  the  defendant  was  like,  what  he  swore,  and  how  he  got 
on  generally,  and  any  one  who  was  obliging  and  communicative  enough  to  stop  to  answer  these 
questions,  found  himself  immediately  surrounded  by  a numerous  auditory,  w'ho  listened  with  the 
^eatest  eagerness  whilst  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were  detailed  to  them. 
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THE  STREET  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 

The  hearing  of  this  case  was  resumed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  public  interest  in  a trial 
which  must  ever  hold  a prominent  place  amongst  the  causes  cilebres  of  this  country,  continues  with 
unabated  intensity.  The  court  and  all  the  avenues  leading  thereto  were,  as  on  all  previous  days, 
crowded  to  excess,  long  before  the  proceedings  commenced.  His  lordship  having  taken  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  and  the  jury  having  been  sworn, 

THE  CKOSS-EXAMINATION  OF  MAJOE  TELVEETON  WAS  CONTINUED. 

The  Hon.  Major  Yelverton  entered  the  witness  box,  and  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
Sullivan  was  resumed.  Before  you  went  to  the  church  at  Kilone,  where  the  ceremony  took  place, 
a good  many  letters  passed  between  you  jind  Mrs.  Y’elverton  ? Altogetlier,  yes. 

I mean  in  the  interval  between  April,  ’67,  when  she  left  Edinburgh,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
August,  1857 — did  not  a good  many  letters  pass  between  you  during  that  interval  ? There  were  a 
good  many. 

Now,  look  at  this  letter  (original  letter  handed  to  witness).  Is  not  that  one  of  hers  ? Yes. 

That  I believe  is  a letter  which  was  written  by  her  to  you  after  she  had  left  Edinburgh  in  April, 
1857  ? It  was.  Sir. 

It  compiences  “Caro  Mia.”  Now,  look  at  this  passage  in  it.  “Oh,  Carlo,  to  suspect  me  of 
such  a thing.  I whose  very  life  is  ebbing  away  for  you.  1 have  sacrificed  all  but  God  to  you.” 
Do  you  see  that  passage  ? Yes. 

Was  that  true  > (After  a long  pause,  during  wliich  he  appeared  to  be  examining  the  letter),  I 
would  rather  look  at  the  printed  book. 

Come,  Sir,  you  ought  to  know  her  writing  well  f Yes. 

Look  at  it,  and  read  it  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  passage  I liavo  mentioned — “ I who 
have  sacrificed  all  but  God  to  you  ” — is  that  true  ? (After  a long  hesitation).  It  is  an  exaggerated 
expression. 
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Is  it  true  ? (No  answer.) 

Come,  Sir,  is  it  true  that  she  had  sacrificed  all  hut  God  to  you  (No  answer.) 

Come,  answer,  Sir,  answer.  IVell,  Sir,  it  is  more  than  true. 

It  is  true  ? True,  yes. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  slifi  sacrificed  all  hut  God  to  you.  When  did  you  buy  the  wedding  ring, 
and  where  ? I bought  the  wedding  ring  in  August,  1857,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Come,  now,  where  did  you  get  it  ? In  a shop  on  the  quay. 

On  Aston’s-quay  ? I don’t  know ; it  was  a shop  at  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Was  it  not  at  Mr.  Martin’s  shop  on  Aston’ s-quay?  I looked  at  the  shop  the  other  day,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  was  hlartin’s.  , 

Do  you  swear  that.  Sir  ? I think  Mr.  Martin  has  changed  his  shop. 

Oh  ! Mr.  Martin  lias  changed  his  shop — do  you  say  that  ? I don’t  want  to  fence,  Sir.  I bought 
the  ring,  and  bought  it  in  one  of  the  shops  on  the  qua}',  but  I looked  at  Mr.  Martin’s  shop  the 
other  day,  and  1 don’t  think  it  was  in  Martin’s  I bought  it. 

But  you  won’t  swear  it  was  not  ? No. 

Did  you  ask  for  a small  ring  ? I did  ask  for  a small  ring. 

Was  the  man  some  time  looking  for  it  ? Yes,  he  was  some  time. 

And  you  got  it.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ? I can’t  recollect. 

Was  it  for  Theresa  Lojigworth  it  was  bought  ? It  was,  Sir,  for  Theresa  Longworth  I bought  it. 

A wedding  ring  ? Yes,  a wedding  ring.  Sir  ; but  1 must  e.xplain  that  tliat  ring  was  bought  for 
a particular  purpose.  Theresa  Longworth,  up  to  that  time,  had  this  ring  which  I have  on  my 
finger  (pointing  to  a small  ring  which  he  wore.)  Slie  wore  it  witli  the  seal  turned  inwards,  so  as 
to  avoid  calling  attention  to  it;  and  either  when  I was  stop^ng  at  Malahide  or  llosti-evor  I came 
to  Dublin  and  bought  a plain  gold  ring  and  substituted  it  for  this,  which  she  then  wore. 

Was  it  bought  for  the  ceremony  at  Kilonc  ? It  was  not. 

Was  it  used  for  the  ceremony  at  Kilone  ? It  was  on  lici'  finger  before  that  time. 

That  is  the  ring  you  fiddled  with,  as  you  said  ? (No  answer.) 

Come,  Sir,  is  not  that  the  ring  you  fiddled  with  ? I did  not  say  that. 

You  did,  Sir,  it  is  your  word.  No,  Sir,  I did  not  use  the  word. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — He  did  not.  He  took  it  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice — It  was  my  description  of  what  iie  said  he  did. 

Seigeaut  SuUdvan  (to  the  uitneas) — But  you  adopted  it.  Is  not  that  the  ring  you  fiddled  with? 
I fiddled  with  it,  subject  to  this  esplination,  that  I was  speaking  to  the  best  of  my  memory  of  what 
happened,  of  details  of  which  I have  no  very  accurate  recollection. 

You  have  not  an  accurate  recollection,  then,  of  what  took  place  in  the  chapel  on  that  occasion  ? 
I was  taken  by  surpi-ke. 

You  were  taken  by  surprise  ? Ton  are  a gentleman  that  was  very  likely  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise (laughter).  I was  on  that  occasion. 

Look  at  the  Italian  words  in  this  letter,  in  page  92.  Was  that  written  by  you  ? Yes. 

It  was  written  before  she  left  for  L-eland  ? To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  a letter  written 
from  Leith  fort,  on  her  anival  at  Leith. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? I swear  that  was  the  place  I wrote  it  from,  as  well  as  I can  recollect.  At 
this  distance  of  time  I cannot  say  accurately. 

Translate  it  now  for  me.  “To-morrow  I will  tell  you  what  I wish.  Tell  me  where  and 
when,” 

Is  this  a letter  of  hers  at  page  35  ? It  is. 

Sergeant  Sullivan  then  read  the  following  extract : — “ Cairo  mio  Carlo— 1 have  said  the  word ; 
will  do  all  you  ask  me,  and  name  the  time  and  place  as  soon  as  I am  able.”  On  your  oath,  is  not 
that  the  answer  to  the  letter  which  you  have  just  translated  ? No;  .that  is  not  the  answer. 

Do  you  swear  that,  Sir  ? Yes. 

What  became  of  the  letter  to  which  it  was  an  answer  ? (No  reply.) 

Did  you  ask  her  to  name  a time  and  place  before  she  came  to  Ireland  ? No,  Sir. 

Then  she  was  dreaming  when  she  wrote  this  ? There  was  a correspondence  about  this.  Sir ; 
and,  first,  it  was  proposed  we  should  meet  at  Chester.  Then  it  was  pa-oposed  we  should  meet  at 
Liverpool. 

Who  proposed  all  this — what  place  did  you  propose  ? I proposed  Liverpool,  I think. 

For  what?  For  the  puipose  of  meeting  her. 

For  what — to  take  her  under  your  protection  ? To  take  her  under  my  protection. 

To  anake  her  your  permanent  mistress,  as  you  said  yesterday  ? Yes. 

And  you  proposed  Liverpool  for  that  purpose  ? Yes,  certainly. 

She  was  then  under  the  shelter  of  her  sister’s  house  in  Wales  ? Yes,  so  far  as  I knew. 

Come,  Sir,  did  you  not  know  it  well  ? Yes ; I was  receiving  letters  from  her  from  Abergavenny, 
in  Wales. 

From  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  ? Yes. 

And  you  pi'oposed  that  you  should  moot  her  at  Liverpool  to  become  your  permanent  raisti'css  ? 
I proposed  to  meet  her  at  Liverpool.  Yes. 

Did  you  ask  her  to  name  the  time  and  place  ? Yes.  Allow  me  to  explain.  It  was  arranged 
before  she  left  Edinburgh  for  Hull  that  we  were  to  meet  again  in  about  a couple  of  months. 

. To  be  married  ? No. 

Again,  Sir,  I ask  you  was  it  not  to  bo  married  ? No. 
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Then  for  the  p\u-nose  of  her  becoming  your  permanent  misti-ess  ? In  law,,  yes.  [This  answer, 
“■iveii  with  great  coolness  and  deliberation,  elicited  some  murmur's  of  disapprobation.] 

" '^111  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  that  ? I will  tell  you,  liow  I explain  it,  Sir.  When  we  were 
together  the  impossibility  of  my  marrying  her  was  often  talked  of,  and  was  well  understood 

between  us.  , • • i. 

The  impossibility  of  your  marrying  her  ? Tes,  my  marrying  her  now  at  this  time  ; and,  there- 
fore she  sugo-ested  in  the  first  instance  that  something  should  be  done  to  save  her  conscience, 
which  should°leaTe  me  free  ; and  I refer  to  one  of  her  letters  showing  that,  and  I undertook,  on 
my  part,  to  protect  her  and  love  her.  That  is  what  1 call  her  “ conscience  saving  ceremony” 
(sensation). 

Then  it  was  an-anged  before  she  left  Scotland  that  there  should  be  some  sueh  ceremony  f Yes, 
as  well  as  I recollect  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  be  done:  abroad. 

It  was  arranged  before  she  left  Edinburg'h  that  there  was  to  be  some  ceremony  Yes,  Sir ; but 
we  had  an-anged  that  it  should  be  done  abroad — that  it  was  to  be  of  a very  informal  nature,  and 
bv  a minister  of  her  church,  and  was  by  no  means  to  be  as  solemn  a thing  as.  was  subsequently  done 
(sensation) . 

And  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  all  arranged  before  she  left  Edinburgh  Yea. 

Then,  when  you  came  with  her  to  Ireland,  was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  that^ 
ceremony  ? I did  not  come  with  her  to  Ireland,  Sir. 

“Well,  Sir,  you  were  with  her  in  Ireland.^  I met  her  here,  Sir.  I don’t  want  to  fence:.  She 
came  to  Waterford  to  meet  me.  It  was  our  final  arrangement  that  she  was  to  come,  to  Waterford, 
and  that  I would  meet  her  there. 

Was  it  not  that  ceremony  she  had  settled  to  take  place,  in  Ireland  ? Ho ; we  were  to  go  abroad 
at  first. 

I repeat,  was  not  that  the  ceremony  you  had  settled  to  take  place  in  Ireland  ? — It  was  not ; as  I 
hare  explained,  we  were  to  go  abroad  as  soon  as  I was  able  to  go,,  and  it  was  to  take  place  there. 

And  this  was  to  be  a marriage  where  she,  was  to  be  bound,  and  you  free.? — No,  Sir ; neither  of 
us  was  to  be  bound. 

And  this  is  what  you  call  making  her  your  mistress  in  law  ? — That  was  our  arrangement. 

Did  you  tell  her  you  would  make  her  your  mistress  in  law  P — The  proposition  of  such,  a thing 
came  from  herself. 

Did  you  tell  her-  she  was  to  be  your  “mistress  in  law”  by  the  ceremony,  whatever  it  was? 
Yes ; adopting  your  words ; but  I don’t  acknowledge  to  having  used  these  words. 

But  it  is  certain  there  was  to  be  a ceremony  of  some  charaeter  ?,  Yes. 

And  before  a clergyman  of  her  own  religion?  That  is  true. 

That  is,  a Catholic  priest  ? Yes ; a foreign  one. 

W'as  the  foreign  priest  determined  on  to  make  the  marriage  ceremonymore  secret?  Well,  yes; 
partly  for  that  reason ; that  it  should  not  ooze  out  to  any  of  omr  friends  that  we  bad  done  such  a 
thing. 

That  there  had  been  a religious  ceremony  between  you  ? Yes. 

A religious  ceremony  ? It  was  to  have  been  a blessing,  as  I understood  it. 

Or  a curse,  which  ? (After  some  hesitation) . It  proved  a curse,  Sir. 

What  ? When  we  did  more,  even,  it  proved  a curse. 

Which  do  you  think  you  proved,  a blessing  or  a curse  to  her  ? A curse. 

I believe  so.  I wish  to  explain.  Sir. 

You  are  fond  of  explanations  this  morning ; however,  go  on.  This  arrangement  W'as  Miss 
Longworth’s  own  suggestion.  I acceded  to  it,  and  the  minister  to  perform  the  ceremony  was  not 
to  be  of  my  own  religion.  She  perfectly  well  knew  that. 

Are  you  done  ? That  is  all. 

In  tne  course  of  the  many  conversations  you  had  in  Edinburgh  with  Miss  Longworth,  was 
religion  often  spoken  of  ? Not  very  often. 

Was  it  at  all  ? It  was,  Sfr. 

Several  times  ? It  may  have  been,  I will  explain. 

If  you  think  it  necessary  do  so. 

Beligiop  was  spoken  of  principally  witli  regard  to  Miss  M'Fai'lane,.  wlio  was  then  a Protestant ; 

KO’.iiS  to  the  convent,  and  spealdug  to  her,  I said,  “ They  will  convert  you  if  you  go 
mere.  Miss  Longworth  laughed  and  said,  “ Oil  no,  they  won’t.”  I recollect  that  conversation, 
Docause  afterwards  I was  asked  to  get  a prayer-book  for  Miss  M'Eiu'hine,  when  shc.had  turned  convert. 

A as  religion  spoken  of  between  you  and.  her  in  Ediubm-gh?  I liave  no  recollection  of  any 
particular  conversation  except  that.  I think  it  is  very  likely  some  such  conversations  did  occur. 

troveral  tunes  ? Yes. 

You  say  you  ivent  to  mass  at  Edinburgh  ? Yes,  Sir  ; that  was  in  the  aiitunm  of  1857. 

Do  you  mean  after  you  camo  back  from  Irehiml  ? I do. 

Were  you  there  in  the  spiing  of  that  year  ? I was  not. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? I do. 

At  all  ? At  all. 

You  say  you  attended  Protestant  places  of  worship  ?, 
recollection. 


Pretty 


regularly,  to  tho  beat,  of  my 
185^?'^^Ycs  l”wiH*^or  twicc^'^^*’*^^  regularly?”  Will  you  swear  you  attended  it  all,  once  even, 
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Will  you  swear  three  times  ? Yes,  I can  swear  three  times. 

Can  you  swear  four  times  ? I begin  to  be  doubtful  now. 

And  do  you  mean  that  “ pretty  regularly”  is  three  times  Well,  Sir,  the  whole  course  of  this 
case  shows  I was  not  a religious  man. 

You  say  “ pvefty  regularly  Yes,  Sir. 

You  now  say  you  were  three  times  ? I say  that  is  all  I can  swear  positively.  I must  explain 
(I  am  sorry  to  explain  so  much).  The  reason  I say  three  times  is  because  we  used  to  take  it  in 
turns  to  take  the  soldiers  to  church. 

And  that  was  the  only  time  you  were  there  when  on  duty  ? — I was  there  sometimes  beside  that 
Upon  your  oath,  were  you  any  of  the  three  times  there  except  with  soldiers  Come,  during 
the  whole  time  in  1757  in  Scotland  ? The  spring  of  1857 

Yes j were  you  any  of  these  three  times  there  without  pldiers? — ^Yes,  I recollect  once 
Wliere  was  that  ? — In  Edinburgh.  1 went  in  Leith,  with  soldiers 
Are  you  certain  you  were  four  times  ? — I was  there  about  four  times 
Will  you  swear  you  were  ? — No,  Sir 

You  won’t  swear  you  were  there  four  times,  and  three  times  were  with  soldiers  ? — I did  not  sa}' 
the  three  were  absolutely  with  soldiers 
' Will  j'ou  swear  they  were  not  ? — I will  not,  it  is  so  long  ago 

Then  what  did  j'ou  mean  b)'  saying  you  attended  Protestant  worship  “pretty  regularly?” 
On  this  question  of  religion  you  said  your  father  and  mother  were  Protestants  ? — Tea 
Are  any  of  your  family  Catholics  ?— My  grandmother 
When  did  she  die  ? — Last  year 

Was  it  on  the  da}'  twelvemonths  before  this  trial  commenced  ? — Just  about  that 
Where  was  she  buried  ? — At  Eatlifamham,  I think 
Was  she  buried  as  a Catholic  ? — Yes 

With  the  priest  of  her  church  attending  her  funeral  ? — Yes 

With  all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church  ? — Yes;  I believe  so.  I don’t  know  to  the  contrary 
Were  any  other  members  of  your  family  Catholics  ? — My  grand-aunt,  sir,  has  turned  CathoUc 
What  is  her  name  ? — Lady  Bond 
Was  she  ever  at  Naples  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge 

Were  any  other  members  of  your  family  Catholics  ? — I can’t  call  to  mind  any  other 

Is  there  a burying  place  for  your  family  at  Meelick  Abbey,  near  Belleisle  ? — I never  was  there 

Is  there  a graveyard  there  ?— I am  not  aware  of  it 

Have  you  a sister  buried  there  ? — No ; I have  no  recollection 

Now,  this  is  a matter  you  must  know  if  it  is  the  case.  Had  you  a sister  who  is  now  dead  ? — Yes 
How  long  is  she  dead  ? — I have  three  sisters  dead 

W as  there  one  of  them  buried  at  Meelick  ? — It  must  have  been  long  before  I recollect,  if  there  was 
Did  you  ever  hear  she  was  there  ? — -No 
Were  any  of  your  sisters  Catholies  ? — No 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  one  of  them  was  ? — No 

You  swear  that? — I never  heard  that  one  of  my  sisters  was  a Catholic 
Or  died  a Catholic  ? — I never  hoard  it 

And  you  don’t  know  whether  one  of  your  sisters  is  buried  at  Meelick  ? — No;  give  me  my 
sister’s  name 

I will  give  you  your  whole  family.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  of  your  sisters  being  a 
Catholic,  or  being  buried  a Catholic  ? — I have  not,  sir 

Do  you  know  is  there  a vault  of  your  family  at  Meelick  ? — No,  sir 
Lady  Bond  is  living  ? — She  is 
Were  you  at  Naples  ? — I was 

Did  you  dine  there  with  Mr.  Turner,  the  banker  ?— Yes  ; I think  I did  dine  with  him 
And  you  knew  him  ? — Y'es 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  you  went  to  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Edinburgh  ? — I went  once,  and  1 
must  explain  that  I went  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Miss  Longworth  sing 
Was  mass  going  on  at  the  time  ? It  was 

Did  you  improve  your  attendance  at  Protestant  worship  then  ? — In  the  autumn  of  1857  ? 

Yes  ; did  you  darken  the  door  of  a Protestant  church  at  all  during  that  time  ? — Yes,  at  Leith 

With  the  men  ?— Yes 

But  without  the  men  ? — I don’t  recollect 

An  officer  must  go  with  his  men  to  church  ? — A Catholic  need  not  do  it,  there  is  a Protestant 
one  there 

But  officers  must  go  to  some  place  of  worship  in  turn  of)duty? — Yes;  if  there  is  a Catholic 
officer  he  goes  with  the  men  to  chapel 

But  with  the  exception  of  taking  the  men  to  church,  you  won’t  swear  you  were  at  any  place  of 
Protestant  worship  in  that  year  in  Edinburgh  ?— -Yes 

And  Leith  ? — ics.  I cannot  call  to  mind  going  without  the  men 

Chief  Justice — Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  during  ’57,  either  at  Leith  or  Edinburgh,  you 
were  not  in  church,  except  witjj  your  men  ?— I recollect  going  in  spring  once  with  the  men  in 
Edinburgh  , 

Cross-examination  resumed— Do  yon  swear  that  you  went  once  without  the  men  ? — Yes,  with- 
out the  men 
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I bring  you  back  again-Upon  your  oath,  during  the  whole  time  you  were  in  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh, before  you  came  to  Ireland,  did  you  ever  go  to  a Protestant  place  of  worship  ?— I saidturoe 

or  four  times  i „ n 

'Will  you  swear  you  went  four  times  . I cannot  recollect 

"VVill  you  swear  that  you  did  not  go  three  times  with  the  men  ? — I cannot  swear  either  way ; 

I cannot  recollect  • -nr  ^ t j w 

You  went  to  Ireland  and  met  her  in  Waterford  . Yes,  sir  -n-ii  inir  + ai 

Before  you  left  Scotland  did  you  want  Mrs.  Yelverton  to  go  by  Bristol  and  Dublin  to  Aberga- 
venny, in  Wales? — No  ansiyer  , , 

Did  you  propose  that  to  her,  sir  ?— I have  no  recollection  of  making  such  a proposal 
Will  you  SMTar  you  didn’t  ?— I won’t  swear  either  way 

Did  }’ou  tell  her  it  was  shorterto  go  to  Wales  by  Bristol  and  Dublin,  upon  your  oath  ?— I cannot 

recdlert^u  jmy  conversation  as  to  the  shortest  way  to  Wales  ? — No,  I only  remember  the 

arrangement  that  was  carried  out 

Mr.  "V^iteside,  addressing  his  lordship,  said — I understand  there  are  witnesses  here  from 
Waterford,  and  I don’t  think  they  ought  to  be  here  during  the  evidence  of  this  ivitness 
Sergeant  Armstrong — There  has  been  no  arrangement  of  the  kind  during  the  case 
Chief  Justice — I have  no  power  if  they  wish  to  remain 
Sergeant  Sullivan — Let  them  remain,  and  they  will  hear  more  about  it 

Sergeant  Armstrong — I don’t  care  about  it.  I-don’t  know  anything  about  the  witnessesmentioned, 
and  I feave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  lordship 
Chief  Justice— I have  no  power.  I won’t  interfere 

Sergeant  Armstrong— There  was  no  such  arrangement  during  any  part  of  the  trial 
Chief  Justice — It  is  no  business  of  mine.  It  will  be  altogether  for  the  jury  by  and  bye 
Sergeant  Sullivan — Just  so 

Sergeant  Armstrong— Oh,  my  Lord,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  kind 
Chief  Justice — There  is  no  suggestion.  It  is  a matter  of  delicacy 

Sergeant  Armstrong — I don’t  know  any  tiling  at  all  about  the  witnesses,  but  if  it  is  a matter  of 
delicacy  let  them  go.  I don’t  want  to  keep  them 

Chief  Justice — It  is  a matter  for  the  attorney  and  the  counsel 

Sergeant  Armstrong — ^I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it 

Chief  Justice — But  surely.  Sergeant  Armstrong,  you  know  now 

Sergeant  Armstrong — Upon  my  word  I don’t.  I say  now  let  them  go  out  if  they  are  here 
Chief  Justice — I don’t  care  whether  they  do  or  not 

Cross-examination  resumed — You  went  to  Waterford  and  stopped  at  Cummins’  Hotel  ? — Yes 
What  day  of  the  week  did  you  arrive  at  Waterford? — On  a 'Wednesday 

You  swear  it  was  on  a Wednesday  ? — I am  speaking  from  memory,  from  a letter  which  I have 
seen  since,  to  fix  a date. 

What  day  of  the  week  was  it  ? — The  last  Wednesday  in  July 
You  swear  that  ? — No  answer 

Win  you  swear  it  was  not  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  ?— I swear  it  was  the  last  Wednesday 
in  July,  subject  to  my  statement  of  a reference  to  the  letter 

Had  you  two  bed-rooms  at  Cummins’  Hotel  in  Waterford  ? — We  had,  sir 
You  stayed  there  one  night  ? — One  night 

You  went  on  to  Thomastown  ? — I wish  to  explain  my  answer  about  Cummins’  Hotel.  The 
reason  we  had  two  bedrooms  was 

I don’t  want  to  know  your  reasons i 

Chief  Justice — What  explanation  do  you  give  of  having  two  bedrooms  ? 

Witness — I wish  to  say  in  getting  two  bedrooms  our  object  was 

Mr.  Whiteside — I object  to  his  object.  We  have  the  fact 

Sergeant  Armstrong— I wish  to  state,  my  lord,  that  no  such  thing,  in  fact,  took  place.  Witnesses 
from  "Waterford  being  in  court,  the  attorney  went  out  and  ascertained  the  fact,  and  I say  that  such 
a thing  should  not  have  been  stated. 

Chief  Justice — I thought  when  that  matter  was  mentioned  it  was  a very  improper  thing  that 
the  witnesses  should  not  be  withdrawn  at  once. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — But  they  were  not  there  at  all 

Sergeant  Sullivan — You  will  hear  more  about  it  before  the  case  is  over 

Sergeant  Armstrong— I said  I knew  nothing  of  witnesses  being  in  court,  and  it  turned  out  that 
there  were  none 

Chief  Justice — I thought  you  did 

Sergeant  Armstrong — Oh,  my  lord,  there  was  a certain  warmth 

Chief  Justice— Let  the  examination  go  on.  To  witness — You  said  you  had  two  bedrooms,  but 
that  you  slept  with  the  lady,  is  that  true  ? — 'Tliat  is  true 
^hief  Justice — Do  I understand  you  to  say  now  that  you  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  the  lady  ? 

Cross-examination  resumed — You  went  to  'Tliomastown  ; had  you  two  bed-rooms  there  ? — We 
had  two  Bedrooms  off  the  sitting  room 

You  had  two  bedrooms  ? — I will  explain 

You  had  two  bedrooms  ? — Yes 
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gening  into  the  same  sitting  room  ?—  Yes 

How  loug  were  j ou  in  Thomastown  ? — Either  one  or  two  nights,  I am  not  sure  which.  I never 
have  been  able  to  recollect 

You  have  not  an  accurate  recollection  of  all  these  things  ? — Not  about  the  time. 

You  cannot  saj'  whether  you  stopped  one  or  two  nights  ? — No,  Su-.  I recollect  going  to  see  a 
castle  there,  and  1 think  it  took  one  day 

On  either  of  the  nights  did  you  stop  up,  or  sit  up,  tho  greater  part  of  it  ? "Were  you  suffering 
from  asthma  ? — I was  suffering  from  asthma  a great  many  times 

But  that  night,  at  Thomastown,  do  you  remember  sitting  up  on  the  sofa  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  — I won’t  swear 

'Will  you  swear  you  did  not Will  you  swear  you  did  not  sit  up  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  that  night  at  Thomastown  ?— Y’’es 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night?— Yes,  I will  swear  I did  not 
sit  mp  the  greater  part  of  the  night 

Half  the  night  ?^ — Not  half  of  the  night 
Part  of  the  night  ? — I won’t  swear 

Do  you  remember  sitting  up-  at  all  ? — I don’ t,  I may  teU  yon  that  I cannot  answer  distinctly, 
because  I have  been  subject  to  asthma  for  many  years,  and  I would  have  to  sit  up,  three  or  four 
hours  so  long  that  the  particular  time  escaped  my  memory 

And  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  yon  sat  up  that  night,  at  Thomastown,  for  three  or  four  hours  ? 
—It  is  quite  possible 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Thomastown  ? — To  MaJalride 

Did  you  see  a doctor  in  Dublin  ?— Yes,  I saw  Dr.  Eynd  several  times  about  this  time 
Did  you  see  the  doctor  on  your  way  through  ? — I cmuot  swear  to  the  month 
You  said  to  Sergeant  Armstrong  yesterday  that  you  had  one  bedroom  and  one  sitting  room  at 
Malahide  ? — Yes 

Will  you  swear  that  you  had  not  three  rooms? — No  answer 

Will  you  swear  you  had  not — answer  that,  yes  or  no  ? — No.  Wait,  I ^vill  swear  it,  subject  to 
my  explanation,  that  if  there  were  three  rooms,  one  was  a bath  room  used  as  a dressing  room. 

W ere  you  not  asked  what  room  s you  had  at  Malahide  by  Sergeant  Armstrong,  and  did  you  not  say 
you  had  a sitting  room  and  a bedroom  ? Is  not  that  what  you  swore  ? — I did  not  use  the  third  room 
But  you  had  at  the  time  three  rooms  — The  third  room  was  a bath  room 
Why  did  you  not  teU  Sergeant  Armstrong  yon  had  three  rooms  ? — I did  not  think  he  meant  a 
bedroom 

Was  it  furnished  as  a sitting  room,  independent  of  the  bed  ? — No,  I don’t  think  it  was 
Will  you  swear  it  was  not ; wiU.  you  swear  that  there  were, not  two  sitting  rooms,  with  a bed  in 
one,  and  a sofa  in  the  others  ? — There  was  a bed  in  one  room 

That  I call  a bedroom — was  there  not  a sofa,  in  the  other  ? — I don’t  recollect  that  there  was  a 
sofa  in  the  other 

Will  you  tell  me  the  numbers  of  them,  or  what  they  were  called  ? — I can’ t tell  you  the  numbers 
or  the  letters. 

Were  there  letters  on  the  two  rooms  you  had  ? — I believe  there  were. 

Are  you  aware  that  all  the  sitting-rooms  in  the  hotel  are  lettered,  and  the  bedrooms  num- 
bered ? — I don’t  know 

Did  you  ever  ask  ? — No,  I never  asked 

Did  you  ever-ask  whether  you  had  three  rooms  when  you  stopped  there  ? — I did  not 
Upon  your  oath  did  you  ever  send  to  ask  whether  younad  three  rooms  at  Malahide  ? — I sent  to 
have  mquiries  made  as  to  what  rooms  we  occupied,  and  I went  there  myself 

When  did  you  go  ? — I went  there  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  I went  with  my  attorney,  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Making  inquiries  as  to  what  rooms  you  occupied  there  ? — Making,  the  necessary  inquiries 
Were  you  satisfied  with  what  rooms  you  had  there  i* — "Yes 

You  pointed  them  out  ? — Yes,  sir.  I recollect  using  the  bath  room  as  a sitting  room — I mean 
a dressing  room 

Did  you  not  say  you  used  it  as  a sitting  room  ? — It  slipped  out. 

Sergeant  Sullivan  — Oh,  we  know  it  slipped  out ! 

Witness — It  slipped  out ; but  I beg  to  say  not  in  the  way  you  wish  people  to  understand.  The 
room  was  used  as  a dressing  room 

Was  there  a sofa  in  the  bedroom  you  occupied  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  not 
But  you  won’t  swear  there  was  not? — No 

Were  you  ailing  at  that  time  ft-om  this  asthma  ? — At  Malahide,  I think  not 

Will  you  swear  you  were  not  ? I won’t  swear  I w'as  not  ailing.  I don’t  remember  being  so 

Did  you  give  a name  at  Waterford  ? — I don’t  recollect  it 

Did  you  give  a name  at  Thomastown?—!  don’t  recollect  giving  a name  at  Thomastown 
Did  you  give  a name  at  Malahide  ? — Yes,  I recollect  giving  a name  at  Malahide I always 
recollected  having  given  a name  there 

Are  you  sure  you  always  remembered  it  ? — Yes 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  tliat  ? — No 

Then  you  always  remembered  the  name  you  gave  there  ? Consider  the  question  before  you 
answer  it. — I did,  and  I will  explain  my  reason  , r 

Sergeant  Sullivan— I don’t  want  your  explanation.  You  have  given  me  your  answer,  and  mat 
will  do 
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Sergeant  Armstrong— Tie  is  entitled  to  explain  if  he  thinks  it  necessar}-  to  do  so 
The  Chief  Justice— To  explain  vhat  ? He  snj's  he  has  a perfect  recollection  of  hanng  given  a 
name  at  Malahide.  How  does  that  require  explunetiCi'  - i ■ j- 

Sergeant  Armstrong— Because  this  answer  has  been  followed  up  by  an  observation  from  the 
counsel  in  a tone  of  Voice  suggesting  a suspicion  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  Surely  he  has  a 
right  to  explain.  ™ ^ 

The  Chief  Justice — "What  e.xplaiintion  can  he  give?  (To  the  witness) — Ton  say  you  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  the  name  you  gave  at  Malahide,  and  you  say  you  always  recollected  it; 
Does  it  occur  to  you  that  this  requires  explanation  ? 

The  IVitness — Not  having  recollected  the  name  given  at  the  other  places,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
I could  give  a reason  for  my  perfect  recollection  of  the  name  at  Malahide,  which  might  sb-engthen 
my  evidence  on  that  matter 

The  Chief  Justice — Then  do  so 

■Witness — The  reason  was  because  it  was  the  name  of  Stewart,  and  I recollect  when  going  out 
one  day  saying  to  her  “ Mind  you  spell  Stewart  the  way  I do,”  becOTse  it  is  a name  that  people 
spell  in  two  different  w'ots,  and  we  aceordingly  arranged  in  what  way  it  was  to  be  spelt. 

Sergeant  Sullivan— Did  you  give  the  name  of  Power  on  this  journey  ? — At  Eostrevor  the  name 
of  Power  was  given. 

Or  before  it  ? — I am  not  sure  whether  it  was  given  at  Newiy  or  not.  I am  not  sure  that  any 
name  was  given  there. 

■Will  you  swear  it  was  not  used  at  Malahide,  or  that  you  did  not  say  you  were  staying  there 
with  a friend  named  Power  .5 — said  I was  b-avelling  with  a man  of  the  name  of  Power,  and  I 
left  Power  as  my  address. 

Did  you  say  you  were  staying  at  Malahide  with  a person  of  the  name  of  Power  ?— I -don’t 
recollect 

Did  you  get- a letter  at  Thomastown  addressed  to  the  name  of  Power? — I don’t  recollect.  I 
will  not  swear  that  I did  not 

Did  Mrs.  Telverton  come  in  with  jmu  from  Malahide  to  attend  mass  at  'Westland-row? — I can’t 
recollect  having  come  in.  I saw  hei'  evidence  to  the  fact,  but  I have  no  recollection  of  it 
Then  you  have  read  over  her  evidence  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  newspaper 

Do  you  remember  coming  in  from  Malahide  to  Dublin  with  her  to  mass  ? — ^I'  did  not  go  to  mass 

I did  not  say  yod  did,  did  I ? — You  implied  it 

Did  she  eome  into  mass  at  Westland-row  ? — I don’t  recollect 

Did  she  come  to  Dublin  at  all  when  you  were  there  ? — don’t  recoHeet 

Was  there  any  talk  at  Malahide  about  the  ceremony  you  promised  her  before  she  left 
Edinburgh  r — There  was 

Did  you  speak  of  the  danger  of  having  the  ceremony  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin? — I don’t 
recoUect 

But  wiU  you  swear  you  did  not? — I will  not  swear 

Did  you  say  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  any  banns  dispensed  with  in  Dublin  ? — I have 
no  recollection  of  banns  being  spoken  of 

Or  of  a dispensation  being  spoken  of? — I will  swear  wu  never  talked  of  a dispensation 

Was  the  ceremony  spoken  of  ?— Yes 

The  danger  of  having  it  in  Dublin? — Very  likely 

Your  family  living  there  ? — Yes 

That  it  might  become  known  to  them  ? — Yes,  I must  explain,  that  it  might  be  known  through 
the  priest 

You  went  from  Malahide  to  where  ? — To  Newry 
Had  you  two  bedrooms  at  Newry  ? — No 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — There  was  a little  room  inside  the  bedroom  I had  (suppressed  murmurs) 
Was  it  a bedroom  ? — J used  it  as  a dressing-room 
Was  it  a bedroom,  Sir,  answer  me  ? — Yes 

What  was  the  use  of  fencing  mth  my  question? — I was  not  fencing  with  the  qnestion 
There  were  three  rooms,  a dressing-room,  a bedroom,  and  a Bitting-reom  : will  you  swear  there 
was  not  a bed  in  the  dressing-room  ? — I won’t  swear  there  was  nut  a bed  in  it 

What  day  did  you  get  to  Newry  ? — I liave  to  count  days.  Five  days  at  Malahide,  one  or  two  at 
Thomastown,  and  one  at  Waterford.  ITiat  would  make  it  about  Tuesday,  sir 

How  long  did  you  stop  at  Newry  ? — Two  nights.  We  went  on  to  Eostrevor  from  Newry 
How  many  rooms  had  you  there  ? — A sitting-room,  a dressing-room,  and  a bedroom 
A dressing-room  again  ! Had  that  dressing-room  a bed  in  it  ?— The  dressing-room  had  a bed 
Why  do  you  not  call  it  a bedroom,  sir? — Because  I did  not  so  use  it 
lou  had  a sitting-room  and  two  bedrooms?- Yes,  with  that  explanation. 

Did  you  not  swear  to  Sergeant  Annstroug  that  you  had  at  Newry  but  one  sitting-room  and  one 
bedroom,  and  at  Eostrevor  but  a sitting-room  and  a bedroom? — To  the  boat  of  my  recollection  I 
swore  we  occupied  one  sitting-^oom  and  one  bedroom  ; if  there  was  a second  'bedroom  wo  did  not 
occupy  it. 

I am  not  asking  you  that,  but  you  had  them  there,  sir  ? — Them  they  were,  sir 
And  from  the  day  you  went  to  Malahide  to  Eostrevor  you  had  three  rooms  wherovur'you  went  ? — 
If  you  like  ''  ^ 

You  say  you  left  Eostrevor — how  many  days  were  yon  away  ? — I was  away  one  night 
Will  you  swear  you  were  not  away  two  ? — No  j I can*t  swear 
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Will  you  swear  you  were  not  away  three  nights  ?— I swear,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  I was  not 
away  three  nights.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  I was  not  away  more  than  two  days  and  nights,  at 
he  outside 

WDl  you  swear  it  was  not  four  days  and  nights  Yes,  I will  swear 
But  you  will  not  swear  you  were  not  away  three  ? — No 

Did  you  go  with  Mrs.  Yelverton  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  chapel  at  Warrenpoint  on  the  Sunday 
before  you  were  married  f I recollect  going  to  the  chapel  door  at  Warrenpoint 
Again  I ask,  did  you  go  to  the  chapel  door  with  her  on  your  arm  ? — Yes 
Was  mass  going  on  at  the  time  ? — It  was  to  seryice  she  was  going 
, Was  the  chapel  crowded  ? — Yes 

Did  you  go  to  the  door  of  it  with  her  ? — Yes,  I went  to  the  door 
Was  it  crowded  up  to  the  door? — Yes,  I have  some  recollection  of  that 
You  could  scarcely  get  in  ? — I did  not  try 

She  could  scarcely  get  inside  the  door  ? — Just  so,  the  crowd  was  so  great 
Did  you  stop  with  her  at  the  door  ? — Not  long 

By  your  oath  did  you  stop  at  the  door  while  she  was  there  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  I weut 
away 

On  your  oath  did  you  not  stop  there  while  mass  was  going  on  ? — I am  speaking  of  details  which 
occurred  a long  time  ago — ■ 

But  these  are  very  important  details,  and  )'ou  should  try  to  recollect  ? — My  memoi’y  is  not  good 
enough 

Then  you  might  have  stopped  at  the  door  while  the  whole  of  the  service  was  going  on  ? — No, 
sir ; I should  have  recollected  stopping  there  during  the  whole  service 

You  came  to  the  door,  and  the  chapel  was  crowded  so  that  a person  could  scarcely  get  in? — I 
left  her  there 

Will  YOU  swear  you  stirred  a yard  from  her  till  she  came  back  from  the  mass  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  I went  away.  I cannot  at  this  time  go  further,  to  speak  conscientiously 
Did  you  wait  at  the  door  until  the  congregation  separated  ? — I have  no  reoollection 
Were  you  in  the  church  when  the  congregation  separated  ? — No 
But  you  won’t  swear  it? — I will  not 

Did  you  see  a clerk  there  that  day  in  the  church  ? — I have  some  recollection  of  her  going  to  see 
a clerk.  It  was  after  the  people  went  away 

Did  you  go  with  her  to  see  the  clerk  ? — I have  a recollection  of  seeing  a person,  I don’t  know 
who  he  was,  I suppose  some  one  belonging  to  thb  church 
Did  she  speak  to  him  ? — At  this  distance  of  time  I can’t  say  whether  it  was  a him  or  a her.  I 
recollect  she  went  to  ask  for  the  priest  she  expected  to  meet  there,  or  whom  she  had  made  some 
appointment  to  meet  there 

She  was  on  your  arm  ? — Well,  I think  so 

On  your  oath,  was  she  not  to  see  the  priest  for  the  purpose  of  the  ceremony  that  you  had  arranged 
before  you  left  Seotland  ? — I think  she  was  going  to  him  for  that  purpose 
Did  you  hear  her  asking  for  the  priest  ? — Yes 

In  the  body  of  the  chapel  — I can’t  recollect  where.  I recollect  the  people  were  all  gone.  It 
was  somebo^  belonging  to  the  church  that  she  spoke  to 

And  it  VTOS  for  the  purpose  of  the  ceremony  that  you  spoke  about  before  that  you  went  to  the 
clerk  ? — I recollect  her  asking  for  the  priest  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  to  do  this 

To  perform  the  ceremony  ? — To  perform  the  ceremony,  yes ; always  understanding  my  exphina- 
tions  of  what  that  ceremony  was 

Qh  ! yes;  always,  of  course,  recollecting  the  “ mistress  in  law' ” (laughter).  Did  she  see  the 
priest  ? — I am  not  sure  whether  she  did  or  not 
Did  you  see  him  ? — No,  I did  not 

How  did  you  go  to  Warrenpoint  that  day  ? — I think  we  went  by  car  and  came  back  by  boat. 

I recollect  doing  that  one  day 

That  was  the  Sunday  after  you  arrived  at  Kostrevor,  and  you  arrived  there  on  a Saturday  ? — I 
cannot  recollect  what  day  we  anived 

Was  it  not  the  Sunday  after  you  arrived,  whenever  that  was,  that  you  went  to  Warrenpoint  ? 
— I am  not  sure 

The  Chief  Justice — Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  a Sunday  at  .all,  for  you  speak  of  mass  and 
a crowd  of  pemde  ? 

Witness — it  must  have  been  a Sunday,  unless  it  was  a saint’s  day  or  a lioliday 
You  say'  you  went  back  to  Dublin — was  that  after  you  had  been  at  the  chapel  in  M arrenpoint  ? 
— That  I cannot  recollect  , xt  . 

Do  you  remember  asking  her  for  some  money  when  going  to  Dublin  ?— No,  I don  t recollect 
Do  you  recollect  getting  £50  from  her  as  a wife  would  give  money  to  her  husband  ? — I swear 

I did  not  get  £50  from  her  . „ . t , 

Did  you  get  any  money  from  her  ? — If  I did  it  was  of  so  small  an  amonnt  that  I do  not 

recollect  it  . , , , ^ r 

What  would  be  small  to  you  might  not  be  so  to  me  ?— 1 speak  of  £1  or  so 
Did  you  bring  money  which  she  gave  you  up  to  Dublin,  and  bring  it  back 

again?  I did  not  , , „„„  , 

Did  you  get  any  money  at  all  ?— If  you  speak  of  £30  or  upwards,  I did  xot 


and  give  it  to  her 
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Did  you  get  £10  ?— Xo 

I i-epeat,  have  you  any  recollection  of  getting  money  from  hpr  nf  u j 

bringing  i^t.  back  and  retur^ng  it  to  her  ?-I^ave  no  rSectL  oH^^^  “ ^ 

Had  she  money  >vilh  her  ? — She  had 
Did  you  see  it  ?— Not  then,  Sir 

WTien  did  jmu  see  it  ?— That  morning  before  we  went  to  Mr  Moonev 
How  much  did  you  see  ?— I said  that  I thought  it  was  £20  bnf-  T j 

not  quite  sure  ef  the  sum  now  ’ ' ^ the  evidence,  and  I am 

Did  you  take  that  money  at  any  time  to  keep  for  her  ’—No  1 don’t  i 

Before  you  went  to  the  ceremony  at  Kilone,  you  id  sfe Ve  Znev  o d ^ , , ■ 

—That  is  my  recollection  ’ ^ ® money,  and  were  looking  at  it  ? 

. Was  there  any  mention  of  the  fee  the  priest  was  to  get  before  you  wont  to  i i w 
impression  always  was  that  he  was  to  get  £20  * chapel  ? — Tes,  my 

And  that  was  before  you  went  to  the  chanel  ’ That  wnu  hofo,.o  j.  x 

AThat  did  you  mean  by  telling  me  that  you  were  sumrised  into  chapel 

Kilrae  ?— I did  not  say  I was  surprised  into  the  ceremo^  ceremony  at  the  chapel  of 

« hat  did  you  say  ?— I said  I was  surprised  into  the  nature  of  it  but  not  into  it. 

You  ^ew  there  was  to  be  a ceremony  ?-A  benediction,  I beHeVr  ^ ‘ ceremony 

In  a Eoman  Catholic  place  of  worship  ? True  Sir 

Trulls?’  ^ " temple’  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty  ?- 

W th^t^fif-’^  a priest  of  that  religion  ?— True,  Sir 

medtir  rs  -t  quite 


blessmg  for  us  ° that  Mr.  Mooney  was  to  perform  this 


S*™  »«  t.  .ndo„t„d; 

?-That  is  the  meaning  I believed 

thel'rVmonjO-^TL^^"  been  with  the  bishop,  and  he  had  allowed  him  to  perform 


You  weVUnt“ariT-Yls'"^  tr^eT' 

Ha^vo.?  ^®^®  ®°™e.respect  for  it  as  the  house  of  God  ’-Yes 

Of  ®^  ^ reUgion  ?— I had.  Sir  ’ 


And  the  priest  went,  inoi/io  ’ -Ygg 


And  the  priest  went  inside  ?- 
And  stood  before  you’ Yes 

mi  r," 

iiSd  'yo'uSC  .’-Sh.  did 


::  F“  >^i  tax"  7.”  “i  <''“  “‘"0 

In  sickness  or  in  health  ’ ”— T rlnn’f  xi. _ 


^ou  repeated  tlmm  .’^  Ye^  repeat  the  words  after  the  priest  ?- 

n*®  ‘t— “ we'dded^^ftf’’  P*’i®3t .’— “ I,  AVilliam  Charles,  take  thee,  Maria  Theresa,  to  be” 

Well,  what  are  the  words  .’- 


-AYe  did 


Perhaps  I could'^reminH^*  ' recollect  them 

ft*cvp^a,  to  bo  my  wedded  wifeV”-!Vi>'^  priest  said,  “ I,  William  Charles,  take  tlice,  Maria 

“ 1 O Vin  Vn  nn/1  4.^  I-.IY  „ * 


** To  h?ivG  i wiic r les 

’ckncBS  amHn"heaUh^°tm  de°iu^^  for  worjio,  for 

‘«n,  till  death  mi  do  part,  ifHoly  Church  will  permit,  am] 


- richer  for  noorer,  in 
and  thereto  I pledge  thee 
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mv  troth.”  By  the  virtue  of  your  oath  did  you  not  say  that  at  the  altar  ? — I cannot  recoiled 
■whether  all  these  words  were  used 

But  the  substance  of  them  ? — The  worst  part  of  them,  at  any  rate 

And  the  best  too.  You  said  these  words  kneeling  at  the  altar  before  the  priest  ? She  took  yoi 
to  bo  her  wedded  husband,  “ to  have  and  to  hold,  for  better,  for  worse,  in  sioknoss  and  in  health  ’ 
and  did  she  pledge  you  her  troth  ? — I can’t  speak  to  the  words  ’ 

But  did  she  in  substance  ? — Something  of  that  sort.  I recollect  her  taking  me  for  her  wedde( 
husband  at  any  rate 

And  you  took  her  to  be  your  wedded  wife  ? — Yes 
Upon  yom'  knees  ? — Yes 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Well,  I am 
Did  you  say  yesterday  it  was  a very  different  ceremony  from  that  you  went  through  ? — I said 
was  not  the  same 

Tell  me  the  points  in  which  tliey  differ  ? — I cannot  tell  the  exact  points,  because  I could  nno 
tell  you  the  Protestant  form  now,  although  I know  it  if  I were  to  read  it 

Listen  to  this — I take  thee, , to  be  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  fror 


this  day  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  siclmess  and  in  health,  to  love  an 
to  cherish,  until  death  do  us  part,  according  to  God’s  holy  ordinance,  and  thereto  I pledg. 
thee  my  troth.”  Is  that  the  Protestant  ritual  ? — (After  looking  at  the  book  ftnm  which  couns« 
read)' — It  is  ' 

Now  listen  to  this — “ I take  thee, , to  be  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  ho'ji 


from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health”— All 
the  words  the  same  up  to  that? — Yes 

“ Till  death  us  do  part,  to  love  and  to  cherish  if  holy  Church  will  permit ; according  to  God 

■ ‘ N 


holy  ordinancBj  and  thereto  I pledge  thee  my  troth.”  Now  are  not  the  two  rituals  the  same 


substance,  spirit  and  language  ? — I never  denied  the  substance  or  spirit 

Did  you  not  say  it  was  a very  different  ceremony  from  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — 
the  same,  I said 

Had  you  ever  read  the  ceremony  in  the  Catholic  ritual  ? — No 
Or  in  the  Protestant  ? — Yes 

Did  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  language  you  were  using  ? — Yes 
And  you  vowed  before  the  altar  to  take  her  as  your  wedded  wife  ? — Yes 
Did  you  mean  that  to  be  a mere  mockery.  Sir  ?—  No,  Sir,  I did  not,  at  all 
Did  you  mean  it  to  be  mockery  ? — I meant  to  sustain  and  protect  her  to  the  end  of  my  days 
Did  you  mean  it  to  be  a mockery  ? — No 
Did  you  mean  to  fulfil  that  obligation  you  had  contracted  on  yom'  knees  in  that  house  of  Goo: 
— So  far  as  it  was  arranged  between  us  there 

That  you  should  not  keep  it  except  when  vou  liked  ? — No  ; that  was  not  it  exactly 
What  else — that  you  should  be  free  ? — It  was  to  be  observed,  I thought,  and  ^e  always  e: 
pressed  the  same  belief,  that  it  was  not  good  in  the  legal  form  of  marriage 
She  always  thought  that  ? — She  expressed  it  to  me 

Did  you  mean  to  keep  that  obligation  which  you  swore  before  yom'  God  at  that  altar? — Up: 
that  time 

Did  you  mean  to  keep  it  ? — At  that  time,  and  so  far  as  we  had  previously  arranged 


You  will  give  me  a du'ect  answer.  Major  Yelverton,  if  you  stopped  there  all  night— did  yt 
mean  to  keep  the  obligation  you  swore  to  ner  at  that  altar  ? — I did,  subject  to  that  explaimtion 


After  you  had  taken  her  to  be  your  wedded  wife  you  joined  her  haiids  with  yours  ? — I recolLi' 
onlyholding  one  hand  of  hers  in  mine 

Well,  you  held  one  hand  of  hers  ? — I think  so 

You  put  your  finger  on  the  ring  ? — That  is  my  recollection  of  the  act 

AYas  that  meant  as  a mockery  ? — Not  altogether 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  of  it  was  a mockery,  and  how  much  was  not  ? — I will  tell  yon,  S 
We  had  promised  each  other.  The  arrangement  between  us  was  that  she  was  to  accept  this,  whr. 
we  believed,  as  she  expressed  to  me,  not  to  be  good  in  law,  that  we  were  to  be  bound  in  consoiem-i 
and  I so  intended  it  to  bo 

To  be  sure,  you  have  an  easy  conscience  (laughter)  ? — I have  not  now.  Sir 

I believe  not.  Was  that  ring  out  of  her  possession  from  the  time  you  gave  it  at  Malahide, 
showed  it — had  you  got  it  back  ? — No 

On  your  oath  had  you  got  the  ring  back  before  you  went  to  the  chapel  at  Rostrovor  ? — On  ; 
oath,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  ring  was  on  in  the  way  I have  described 

Did  you  go  to  mass  on  Sunday  ? — I did  not 

Did  you  go  to  chapel  with  her  ? — I cannot  recollect 

Do  you  know  that  she  received  the  sacrament  of  her  religion  on  the  next  day — the  commum 
of  her  church  ?— I do  not  know 

Did  she  tell  you  she  was  going  to  receive'tho  sacrament  ? — She  told  me  she  was  going  to  1 ! 
Mooney 

Eor  what?— I don’t’think  she  told  mo  what  for 

On  your  oath  didn’t  she  tell  you  she  was  going  to  receive  the  communion  of  her  church  ?' 
don’t  recollect  that.  I recollect  she  said  she  was  going  to  Mr.  Mooney 

Your  anxiety  to  keep  this  ceremony  secret  was  great  ?— Certainly,  Sir 
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You  looked  round  for  fear  there  should  he  anybody  in  the  church  ? — I did 
It  was  iUTanged  it  should  be  kept  secret  ? — It  was 
That  your  family  should  not  know  it  ? — Yes 

That  vour  uncle  should  not  hear  of  it  ? That  none  of  the  family  should  knew  of  it  > But  that 
your  uncle  should  not  hear  of  it  ?— If  my  uncle  heard  of  it  everybody  would  hear  of  it 
Tlie  pnest  locked  the  door  ? — That  is  my  recollection 

sw  ear  he  ever  left  the  altar  to  lock  the  door  cannot  conscientiously  swear  more 
than  what  I remember  ' j 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection  ?-To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  looked  the  door 
it  IS  perfectly , possible  he  did  not  ? — Hardly. 

Will  you  swear  he  did  ? — My  recollection  is  that  he  did 
Was  that  the  door  you  entered  by  ?— Yes,  the  door  I entered  by 

Was  there  another  door  near  the  altar  ?— There  was  another  door  at  the  other  side  of  the  altar 
Noa  do^^t  thTuno"'^*^^  standing  and  kneeling  at  it  could  be  seen  ?— 

SKyTu  sL  donTreSct“ 

(The  h.„  the 

r jioor  to  the  altar,  as  you  could  see  from  the  altar  to  the  door  ’— 

^ recollect  seeing  the  door  from  the  altar.  I recollect  seeing  the  door  when  I was  in  the 
bapel  1 suppose  you  could  see  the  door  from  the  altar  i was  m me 

down  at  the  altar  had  you  a conversation  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mooney  >—I  had 
Will  you  swear  you  didn’t.'’— No,  I won’t 

fda"”'  ““  " 

There  is  no  mistake  about  that  ?— I recollect  that 
f on  recollect  distinctly  that  yon  used  both  words  i’— Yes 

».de”uf.°of‘  '’“‘“"''-I  "Sins  both  *ord,.  I ,Imo,t  tecoUocl  th.  phta«,  I 

n ft  the  beginning  of  July,  1868,  I think 

my  ...„ias.,vl,h  my  wife 

Is  he  an  attorney  .t* — Yes 

b»hej„t  7..  and  M„.  Y.iy.rt... 

^^(h-  between  you  and  Teresa  Longworth,  as  you  say  she  was  tZn  ?-No.  I recollect  no  such 

ranounteJ  to  a mlrtiage  witHlJs.TeWertin  tCre^— ™ Scotland,  or  about  something  that 
-a  eoU= 

-tely  3-our  statement,  this  was  to  be  an  original  ceremony  between  you  and  her  ^ 

ySf  j-  - Mm  m inland  .-i  put 


- vi»c*v  ifxim;  " ■ - W6r0 

■ind.  I was  at  Mr.  Thelwall’s  after  hn^t  I recollect  doing  nothing  of  the 

Thnlwnll’a  o +1...  ^ ’ it.  . -w 


‘tYs » lb™  ffi  we  «"  ‘be  .oVti, i 


Anri  — Buuona  visit,  rnor  to 

bon  CiSle^hSdt'VuZ:^  handwriUng 

Was  that  written  of  hS?;;;rwiV  ^-7a  ft  “"‘I 

Is  that  your  writing  in  thaf  10017'’*^'*! t a pause)— It  miglit  bo  taken  so 

Is  that  your  writing  „ ~ ^ writing,  certainly 

‘Major  and  Mrs.  Yelverton”  ^ wife  .—I  was  not  practising  a disguise- 1 w 


■ould  have  written 


loO 


Toil  would  have  pu^  a glossary  below  it,  that  Mrs.  meant  Mrs.  in  conscience  and  Mistress  iin 
law  If  you  were  XpracLm  a'  disguise,  you  would  have  written  Major  and  Mrs.  Yelverton 

a proper  description  of  your  wedded  wifc?-I  might  have  prefixed  “ The  Honourable" 

(derisive  laughter)  _roner  description  of  you  and  your  wife  Oh,  yes,  subject  to  the  explana  J 

lask  you  18  that  entry  a proper  aes^^^^  .vhatever  the  name  of  it  is,  “ Doon  Castle,”  I 

tion  I am  going  to  give.  Jwd  man  who  kept  this  book  at  the  castle.  H i 

Without  reflecting  a “9“^,  ? thing  ? — 1 did  not  do  it  anywhere  else 

You  were  ^^'T^sed  nto  t^^^^  > anywhere  else  as  Mrs.  Yelverton  ?-Not  in  Scotian:  ^ 

Do  you  swear  you  f a“^^  X\avi  in  your  mind  forme,  a point  of  law?- And  fa(J 
A point  of  law,  Major.  I as ‘Mrs  Yelverton?— I addressed  her  as  Madame  Yelverto. 

«■“«.  ■■  >““•  Velvertou  --Te. 

Yelverton  or  ^ ^ 5_I  wrote  that  and  it  may  be  a description  of  a wife 

?s  ?httTd'4“4tiou  of  a wife  ?-Itis  a deserintion  of  a wife,  and  of  a person  also  to  whom  yc.j 
..av^our  name,  and  whom  you  aUow  to  pass  under  your  name  j 

Of  a mistress? — A mistress 

A mistress  ?-Y^,  who  was  p^mgby  you^^n-uf. 

Keep  that  book  before 
vou  swore  to  her  before  \> 

' When  you  were  at  TKetwaU  s pu  were  -7— ring'abroad  by  an  ornamen- 

"’^W«e  tter4frieVd?Tv4-s°ato  time^^-Not  where  we  were  going 

YVhere  there  friends  of  vours  on  the  continent . — Y es,  there  weie 
mre  they  i^  France  ?-I  think  my  uncle’s  family  were  at  Boulogne 

Seltt»S  « — ‘ 

™e;-i  « "■  * 

“"w.t  if  S “pfS .u  ft«  «».»  riPE  ,-At  thi.  di.tanoe  ot  liu,.,  I «. 

“’t.  “c”«E”sta.  T.lv.r„«  .tatius  Ibat  it  *0  di.d  .W,  y.«  wo.ld  b»v.  t.  come  d, 

take  her  up  and  bury  her  here  ?— I don  t recollect  it 

Do  you  sweaiAt  did  not  happen  ?-No  Thelwall  in  your  presence,  that  having  been  twi 
Do  you  remember  her  stating  to  Mr.  iueivau,  lu  jo  i > 

baptized,  and  twice  married,  she  should  be  twice  •‘7^9’L^ 

Fites, 

Ts  it  not  a strange  expression  “ twice  married?  —I  don  t recouect  neaii  „ 

toe  beep  . .topje  exp,e..io.  t.rL.r: 
AVft  UB^d  ^““"YeS  • > 

iaCb‘:2id:?SiSS  it  t^-e  been  strange?-If 

one  was  to  complete  the  other,  it  would 


! was  to  complete  the  other,  it  wouia  with  Mrs.  Yelverton  since  yo 

Have  you  been  round  to  all  the  places  you  visite^  ffn,.r,pv  Air  Dwver  for  the  purpose 
rriaee  ill  Scotland  ?— I have  been  round  them  with  my  attornej , Mr.  Dnju,  i 


marriage  in  Scotland  ? 
before  stated 

AVhen  ?— About  1858 


Ha\'-ryouheard"orany  emissary  of  yours  being  round  since,  supplied  v.ith  hau  Domcb( 
going  with  a lock  of  hair  ?— I carried  a lock  of  hair  round  myseU 


\vas  it  a lock  of  Teresa  Longworth’s  hair? — It  was  not 

tl4  nurpose  of  getting  people  to  swear  to  the  colour  of  her  hail’)  n4f  neisou°th 
be  ievL  t tCt^urpose"  It  lariol?  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  people  what  soitof  pusou 

am  silking  ^ 

Whose  was  the  lock  of  hair  .'-I  got  it  o f a child  s head 
Who“  was  the  child?- My  brothcr-iii-law’s  child  (sensation) 

AVbat  is  his  name  ?— Major  Hawes 
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How  old  is  the  child  ?— Six  years 

You  cut  the  child’s  hair  off  to  carry  round  in  order  to  get  witnesses  to  swear  by  it  ?— It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  trial ; I was  about  to  protect  myself  against  a charge  of  bigamy 
The  lock  of  hair  was  taken  ? — Yes 
And  by  you  ? — Yes  ; I recollect  taking  a lock  of  hair 
AlTiere  is  it  ? — I don’t  know,  unless  Mr.  Dwyer  has  it 
When  did  you  see  it  last  ? — I don’t  recollect  seeing  it  since  that  time 
You  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dwyer  i’ — I cannot  recollect 
Didn’t  you  say  you  supposed  he  had  it  now  ?— I said  unless  he  had  it 
What  became  of  it  ? — 1 cannot  recollect 

Did  you  see  Eose  Fagan  ? — I believe  we  saw  a woman  of  that  name 

The  woman  who  was  produced  here  — I should  not  know  her  from  Adam — Eve— I beg  pardon 

Did  you  produce  the  child’s  hair  to  her  ? — I forget 

You  know  it — did  you  produce  it  to  her  ? — I forget,  most  likely  I did 

Did  ;you  tell  her  the  woman  you  wanted  to  speak  about  hud  the  same  colour  hair  ? — Yes. 
And  there  was  a piece  of  a gown,  too. 

Whose  was  the  gown  ? — A piece  Miss  Longworth  left  behind  her  at  Thomastowu. 

Where  is  that  piece  of  gown  ? — I don’t  know. 

Upon  your  oath,  what  did  you  do  with  that  and  the  lock  of  hair — I must  have  that  from 
you  ? — I don’t  recollect. 

What  did  you  do  with  them  r — You  will  have  to  get  them  from  Mr.  Dwyer 
Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  them  ? — I do  not 

What  did  you  do  with  the  loclr  of  hair  and  the  piece  of  gown  ?■ — I cannot  recollect 
Did  you  journey  round  with  them  to  all  the  places,  from  Waterford  to  Eostrevor  ? — I don’t 
recollect  going  to  Eostrevor 
You  don’t  ? — Oh,  yes,  I did 

Did  you  see  the  woman  they  call  Bridget  Cole  ? — I don’t  recollect 
Will  you  swear  you  did  not  — No 

If  you  saw  her  1 presume  you  showed  her  the  piece  of  gown  and  the  lock  of  hair  ? — I have  no 
recollection  of  that 

I ask  you  again,  upon  the  virtue  of  your  oath,  Avhathas  become  of  that  lock  of  hair — I don’t  know 
Nor  do  you  know  what  became  of  it  ? — Unless  Mr.  Dttwer  has  it  amongst  his  notes  taken  at 
that  time 

Did  you  go  to  Thomastown  ? — Yes 

Did  you  see  a little  girl  there  ? — I did 

Have  you  her  here  ? — I don’t  know 

Did  you  go  to  Waterford  ? — We  did 

Whom  did  vou  see  there  ? — The  people  of  the  hotel 

Have  3'ou  them  here  ? — I don’t  know 

You  went  to  Mr.  Thelwall  a second  time  ? — ^Yes 

You  met  at  Dunkirk — Yes 

Did  you  read  Mr.  Goodliffe’s  evidence  given  here.^^I  did 

Did  you  produce  kirs.  Yelverton  as  your  wife  to  him  ? — I produced  her  in  that  position — yes 
“In  that  position” — I don’t  want  these  equivocal  words  from  you  sir.  I know  of  no  position 
other  than  being  a man’s  wife  or  not 

Did  you  introduce  her  as  your  wife  ? — I introduced  her 

As  your  vnfe  ?— As  my  wife,  subject  to  the  explanation  (great  laughter).  I made  no  special 
allusion  to  the  word  wife  that  I remember 

But  }'ou  had  an  explanation  for  it  ?— All  her  own  arrangement,  sir.  Miss  Longworth’s  as  much 
as  mine 

Where  did  you  go  from  Dunkirk  ? — Amiens 
What  hotel  did  you  stop  at  there  ? — I don’t  recollect 

Did  you  go  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  at  Amiens  with  her  ? — I don’t  recollect 
You  won’t  swear  j'ou  didn’t  ? — 'Thore  is  afine  cathedral  there 

There  is  a good  service  too,  according  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  Were  you  at  one  of  tlie 
Eoman  Catholic  churches  there  with  her  ? — I don’t  recollect 

You  don’t  recollect,  non  mi  rccordo.  AVhere  did  you  go  to  from  Amiens?— By  easy  sta"-es  to 
Bordeaux  j j ^ 

Where  did  you  stop  first  ? — I cannot  recollect 

Where  second  .’—I  cannot  recollect.  Show  me  a map,  and. I will  tell  you 
You  had  not  a map  before  you  when  j-ou  were  telling  the  places  you  stopped  at  in  Ireland.  I 
know  Ireland  and  I don’t  know  France 

How  long  were  you  going  to  Bordeaux  ?— Three  or  four  days,  I dare  saju  or  four  or  five  dnvs 
Did  you  stop  at  Tours  ? — I don’t  know 
Did  you  stop  at  Orleans  i‘— Yes 

Did  \'ou  go  to  mjiss  with  her  there? — No,  I have  no  recollection  of  going  to  mass  with  her.  You 
will  come  presently  to  what  1 recollect 
You  went  to  Bordeaux? — We  did 

In  peceniber,  1857,  bad  you  reason  to  think  that  Jins.  Yelverton  w.a.s  in  tl:''  family  way  r — 
December,  1857 — yes,  I recollect  her  writing  to  me 
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In  December,  1867  ? — That  is  about  the  time 

Did  you  yourself  calculate  that  child  would  bo  born  about  June,  1858  ? — No,  sir,  I made  no  such  . 
calculation. 

Listen  to  this — “You  must  not  be  low  spirited.  What  is  the  necessity  of  letting  the  mine’ 
explode.  Can  you  not  get  abroad  ? I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  next  June  will  see  you , 
through  the  scrape.”  On  the  virtue  of  your  oath  what  does  that  refer  to  ? — No  answer 

Listen.  “ But  of  that  more  when  we  meet  ?” — It  referred  to  her  having  informed  me  that  she  > 
was  in  the  family  way 

Exactly.  And  your  calculation  that  “ next  June  would  see  her  through  the  scrape  ?” — That: 
was  accormng  to  her  calculation.  I forgot  that  altogether 

Did  you  suggest  to  her  anything  about  the  child  f — No  answer 

Did  you  suggest  to  her  anything  about  the  child  ? — After  a pause)  W’cll,  I suggested  to  her,  in 
consequence  of  some  alarm  she  had  about  her  danger,  if  she  bore  a child,  that  there  was  dangerr 
for  her  in  the  usual  course  of  things  (sensation  in  court) 

Was  the  child  to  be  born  alive  ? — Certainly,  sir 

To  be  sure.  And  that  is  what  you  meant  ? — Certainly,  sir 

You  believed  her  statement  that  she  w'as  in  the  family  way  ? — I believed  her  statement.  I hadi 
some  doubt,  I think,  for  a reason 

Listen.  “ I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  next  June  will  get  you  through  the  scrape  ?” — 
That  is  supposing  her  idea  was  correct.  It  was  in  reply  to  her  letter 
Where  is  her  letter  ? — Is  it  not  there,  sir.  No  ; or  where  it  is 

Where  are  the  letters  she  wrote  to  you  after  the  Irish  marriage  ? — The  letters  she  wrote  to  me  ' 
Yes ; on  this  very  subject  ?■ — I think  there  were  letters  from  her  about  that  time 
Where  are  they  ? — I produced  all  I had 
How  many  did  you  destroy  ? — None 

You  destroyed  none  ? — I mean  I did  not  destroy  any  with  a purpose 
How  many  did  you  destroy  without  a purpose  ? — I did  not  preserv'e  them,  simply 
You  preserved  a great  many  letters  others  r — I did,  and  lost  nearly  as  many  more 
But  you  have  not  produced  a single  letter  of  hers  after  the  Irish  marriage,  with  the  exoeptiorm 
of  two,  and  there  are  twenty-four  letters  of  yours  to  her. — I did  not  preserve  them 

Attend  to  this — “I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  remaining  until  the  time  I said  (thc« 
first  week  in  January),  as  the  fact  is,  that  there  wUl  be  no  certainty  of  an  enemy  until  tha'al 
time,” — that  is  the  child,  I presume  ? The  witness  took  the  letter  and  read  it,  and,  after  a long; 
pause,  said— This  is  my  letter 

Listen — “As  false  alarms  often  don’t  declare  their  falsehood  before  a period  which,  as  li 
calculated  in  your  case,  about  that  time,” — then  did  you  calculate  her  time? — Yes,  upon  heir 
letter. 

Where  is  that  letter  ?— -I  have  it  not.  Sir 

Listen — “I  cannot  quite  comprehend  your  wish  to  be  alone.  The  fhct  of  an  unexpected! 
responsibility,  and  the  chance  of  a row,  do  not  make  me  wish  to  be  away  from  you,  but  mores 
anxious  to  stand  by  and  assist  you  through  the  emergency.  The  cat  must  be  kept  in  the  bag  just", 
now,”— that  is,  the  secret  marriage  ? — The  ceremony 

1 call  it  the  marriage.  Sir.  Attend — “for  if  the  fiery  devil  gets  out  now  she  will  explode  £i 
precious  mine,  and  blow  us  all  to  the  devil.  In  the  future  there  is  hope  of  being  able  to  loosens 
the  strings.  If  there  is  danger  to  3'ou  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  that  course  must  bet 
hastened.” 

Tell  me  the  duty  of  a mistress  to  ier  keeper? 

Witness — (After  a long  pause) — To  be  honest  and  true  to  him 

What  is  the  duty  of  a wife  towards  her  husband  ? — Yery  much  the  same,  with  some  additional 
duties 

What  are  they  ?— I believe  it  is  the  duty  of  a wife  to  “ love  and  obey  ” 

Which  she  swore  to  do  to  you.  OTo  answer) 

Is  obedience  one  of  the  duties  of  a wife  to  a husband? — Yes;  but  let  me  explain.  In  thm 
ordinary  case  of  a mistress  kept  by  a man  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  expected;  but  in  takinj  i 
one  another  in  this  way  we  believed  we  were  performing  a conscience-saving  ceremony,  and  1 1 
ceremony  binding  on  the  consciences  of  both ; and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  at  that  time 
proposed  to  follow  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  engaged  that  she  would  keep  it  perfectly  secret  i, 
and  never  divulge  it  without  my  permission 
Exactly.  Did  you  regard  her  as  your  wife  ? 

Witness  (after  a long  pause) — No  ; not  in  law 

Did  you  regard  her  as  your  mistress  ?— Well,  Sir,  as  a mistress,  but  with  the  qualification  that  I 
it  was  not  the  ordinary  case  of  mistress  and  man.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  case  of  a paid  mistress — ■ 
it  was  not  for  money 

Chief  Justice — You  mean  you  did  not  paj’ her  for  her  services  ? — ^No 

Cross-examination  resumed— You  have  some  respect  for  Christmas  Day,  I suppose. — Yes,  Sir 
Listen  to  this— “ Christmas  Day,  1857 — Carissimia  mia, — I fear  it  is  not  a reservation  of. 
bon  bom  that  have  caused  my  silence  this  time,  but  what  you  write  in  your  last  letter  but  one. 
You  say,  “ I told  you  my  resolution  in  case  certain  events  did  occur,  you  were  very  angry,  but  it  I 
would  be  my  duty,  and  if  I live  I must  do  it  ” ' • • • n 

Where  is  the  last  letter  but  one  referred  to  there  ? — I don’t  know  where  it  is,  unless  it  is  in  thcf 
print 
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It  is  not  in  the  print,  where  is  it,  I ask  you  r— I don’t  know.  I did  not  preserve  it 
•Utend— “ Now  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  a question  of  mere  anger  on  my  part,  but  your  reso- 
lution is  founded  on  false  views.  Where  is  your  duty  of  keeping  faith  with  me  ?”  Does  not  that 
refer  to  the  secret  marriage  To  the  ceremony  . ,,  t 

I call  it  marriao-e  sir.  “ I never  intentionally  deceived  inm,  and  have  done  more  than  1 pro- 
mised (at  great  riskf.  ' I told  you  the  event  we  feared  could  be  avoided,  and  you  cannot  doubt  that 
it  is  equally  unwelcome  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.”  What  does  that  mean  ? — I tliink  it  meant  the  birth 
of  a child 

How  was  it  to  be  avoided  ? — (No  answer) 

How  was  it  to  be  avoided  Answer  the  question  ?— (No  answer) 

Is  that  3'our  letter  — It  is 

Tell  aie  upon  your  oath  what  it  means  ? 

AVitness  (after  much  deliberation),  I wanted  to  soothe  her— to  quiet  her 
How  was  “the  event  we  fear”  to  be  avoided  ? — (No  answer) 

How  was  “the  event  we  fear”  to  be  avoided  on  your  oath  ? — (No  answer) 

Was  it  the  birth  of  a cliild  r — The  birth  of  a child 
How  could  it  be  avoided  ? — Its  coming  to  raatudty 
Chief  Justice — Procuring  an  abortion,  in  fact  ? 

Witness — No 

Chief  Justice — What  else  do  you  mean? — (No  answer) 

Cliief  Justice — How  could  the  birth  be  avoided  ?— (No  answer) 

Chief  Justice — What  do  you  mean.  Sir  ? 

Witness  (slowly) — I understood  that  if  a woman  was  in  great  danger  from  childbirth  that 
the  doctor  would  manage — would  manage  to  get  the  child  born  alive  without  letting  it  go  to 
its  full  time 

Chief  Justice — His  answer  is,  the  child  could  be  born  alive  without  going  its  full  time 
Sergeant  Snlliv.an — Yery  good.  To  Witness— Attend  again  to  your  letter  : — “ But  if  the 
future  proves  that  I have  been  deceived  b}'  others,  that  will  not  absolve  you  from  your  faith,  the 
which  if  you  break  with  me  you  will  never  from  that  moment  have  one  of  even  tolerable  content 

during  the  rest  of  your  life.”  What  does  that  mean  ? — Pledging  her  to  secrecy 

What  secret  was  she  to  keep  when  she  was  only  your  mistress  ? — She  was  engaged — bound  in 
this  arrangement 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Listen.  “ If  you  do  feel  any  love  for  me  you  must  change  that  resolution  ” 
— ^Did  you  believe  she  loved  you  ? — I did 
Truly  ? — Yes,  Sir 
Entirely  ? — Certainly,  Sir 
As  a wife  might  love  her  husband  ? 

Witness  (after  some  hesitation) — There  must  have  been  some  little  want  of  respect  between  us 
in  the  course  we  had  taken 

Sergeant  Sullivan — ^Listen.  “If  I depart  this  life  you  may  spealc,  or  if  yon  do,  yon  may 

leave  a legacy  of  all  the  facts.”  What  facts  ? — The  facts  that  had  taken  place 

Showing  that  you  had  made  her  your  mistress  “ in  law,”  is  that  it  ? — Yery  true.  Sir 
And  that  is  the  Icgacv  you  •^vished  her  to  leave  after  she  was  in  her  grave  ? — Yes,  Sir 
Leave  the  legacy  to  the  world  that  she  was  your  mistress  ? — Leave  that  legacy  to  posterity 
Unon  your  oath  was  not  the  legacy  the  marriage  with  William  Charles  Yelverton  ? — The  legacy 
was  tne  ceremony 

AYas  not  the  true  legacy — that  you  knelt  down  with  her  at  the  altar  and  swore  to  God  to  take 
her  as  your  wife  ? 

Witness — Yea,  Sir  (sensation  in  court). 

And  that  she  took  you  as  her  husband  ? Y’’es. 

And  in  the  presence  of  the  priest  ? 

AVitness — Subject  to  arrangement 

“ Subject  to  arrangement,”  that  was  to  be  the  codicil  to  her  will— was  it  ? No,  Sir. 

Listen  again— “ But  whilst  we  both  live  you  must  trust  me  and  I must  trust  you.  When  I find 
my  trust  misplaced,  if  you  have  any  affection  for  me,  I do  not  envy  you  the  future— your  duty  lies 
this  way  and  not  thfit.”  AYhat  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? (No  answer.) 

What  was  her  duty,  M ajor  Yelverton  ? Keeping  faith  with  me. 

As  your  wife.  Major  Yelverton  ? 

Witness  (after  a long  pause) — As  she  engaged  to  do. 

Ayour  wife  ? As  she  engaged  to  do. 

“ Your  duty”— as  a wife— upon  your  oath  was  not  that  what  you  meant  ? No,  her  duty  to  me 
was  to  keep  faith  with  me.  > j 

Is  that  the  duty  of  a mistress — is  not  obedience  the  duty  of  a wife  ? She  was  bound  to  keep  the 
engagement  we  entered  into  (a  laugh). 

Did  you  keep  the  engagement  you  entered  into.  Major  Yelverton  ? I was  not  the  first  to 
break  it.  ■' 

You  were  not  the  first  to  bretik  it  ? No  ; the  engageinont— the  arrangement — the  ceremony  we 
entered  into— she  broke  it. 

Did  she  break  the  ceremony  ? No,  I believe  not,  but  the  engagement. 

What  engagement  ? To  keep  it  secret. 
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Was  not  that  when  she  told  your  family  ? No,  she  broke  it  immediately. 

To  whom  ? To  Mrs.  Stalker  and  to  Mr.  Thelwall.  _ ' 

Did  you  not  live  in  Thel wall’s  house  as  husband  and  wife  ? There  was  a flimsy  sort  of  veil 
kept  up.  There  were  two  bedrooms,  and  so  long  as  Mr.  Thelwall  appeared  to  believe  it,  and  never 
asked  me  a question,  I let  him  go  on. 

Did  you  live  with'  her  as  your  wife,  and  meet  her  at  table  there  as  your  wife,  and  get  the  name 
“ Teresa  Telverten”  put  in  the  passport  ? As  well  as  I recollect  it  was  -written  in  it. 

Why  was  the  passport  got  ? Because  we  were  to  go  abroad,  but  it  was  never  used. 

Attend  to  tliis — “ If  you  wish  to  be  my  dearest  little  Tooi-tooi,  write  quickly  and  say  so.”  Is 
not  that  that  you  should  keep  the  secret  ? She  told  me  that  she  would  declare  it  to  the  world.  I 
do  not  mean  she  told  me  at  tnat  time  she  would. 

She  told  you  that  in  case  of  a certain  event — the  birth  of  her  child — she  would  take  a certain 
course  ? Yes,  from  her  letter. 

Where  is  her  letter  ? It  is  not  preserved. 

Did  you  get  a letter  at  Carlisle  for  her  ? I don’t  recollect  that  letter. 

You  took  her  to  Bordeaux  ? I did. 

She  was  ill  then  ? She  was. 

You  -wrote  in  a letter  that  “ you  are  devoured  by  anxiety”  to  see  her.  You  left  her  in  a strange 
place  ? Bordeaux  was  not  a strange  place  ; she  had  been  there  a month,  and  the  woman  of  the 
house  was  very  kind,  and  she  expected  to  be  kindly  treated  by  her. 

Did  you  leave  her  at  Bordeaux  with  the  notion  of  deserting  her  ? No,  Sir,  no,  I don’t  think  I 
had.  I think  my  intention  was  formed  afterwards. 

But  up  to  that  time  you  had  not  an  intention  of  deserting  her  ? Well,  I think  so.  Sir. 

Your  marriage  in  Scotland,  you  told  us,  took  place  on  the  26th  of  June  ? Yes,  Sir 

You  cried  in  the  railway  carriage— you  were  overcome  by  your  feelings  on  leaving  Teresa 
Txmgworth  ? Yes,  Sir 

And  you  wrote  her  a letter  telling  her  this  ? You  have  it.  Sir 

And  when  you  got  down  to  Edinburgh  you  formed  the  idea  of  deserting  her  for  the  first  time,  is 
that  so  ? I think  so 

Is  it  not  so?  I think  so.  I wish  to  explain.  Sir.  Although  I nursed  her  ns  carefully  as  I 
could  during  her  illness,  <->nd,  although  I was  talking  of  going  back  to  her  in  the  autumn,  and 
writing  frequent  letters  to  her,  still  there  were  some  things  which  wo  had  difl’ered  about.  She  was 
ot  contented  with  her  position  that  she  had  herself  selected,  as  being  not  an  open  acknowledgment. 
There  were  some  quarrels  in  Scotland  before  she  left 
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Oh,  I am  talking  of  Bordeaux  now.  Was  there  a word  of  quarrelling  at  Bordeaux  ? She  was 
too  ill  to  think  of  it 

^ And  you  were  very  kind  ? Quite  so 

But  the  resolution  of  breaking  your  vow  made  in  the  chapel  had  not  occuiTed  to  your  mind  until 
you  came  back  to  Edinburgh  } I believe  so. 

Do  you  ever  feign  your  feelings  ? I do,  sometimes. 

Listen  to  this  letter — 

“ Carissima  Mia — Fancy  my  disgust ; I have  had  to  wait  here  24  hours  for  an  answer  to  my 
letter  to  Edinburgh,  and  I have  been  refused  a few  days  more,  so  cannot  goto  Wales,  but  must  go 
back  direct.  I hope  you  are  getting  better,  like  a good  tooi  tooi.  I must  hear  of  you  very  often, 
do  not  forget  that,  and  do  not  fancy  that  I do  not  care,  for  I never  feign  a feeling,  though  I 
sometimes  do  the  want  of  it ; and  what  I do  feel,  if  it  does  not  equal  in  intensity  j^our  wishes  and 
expectations,  is  perhaps  all  the  more  lasting  on  that  account.  Kocollect,  that  the  hardest  sub- 
stances, when  impressed,  keep  the  most  lasting  impressions.”  . 

Was  not  that  intended  to  convey  to  her  that  your  affection  was  to  be  lasting  ? Yes,  Sir,  she 
was  very  iU,  and  I was  obliged  to  write  very  soothing,  quiet  letters,  to  her  for  some  time. 

But  you  had  not  formed  the  intention  of  deserting  her  then,  I believe  ? I had  not. 

But  in  two  months  after  you  went  through  another  marriage  ceremony  in  Edinburgh  ? Yes, 
Sir,  in  two  months  and  a half. 

The  26th  of  June  was  the  date  of  the  marriage  in  Scotland — did  you  not  write  on  the  26th  of 
April  to  Madame  Andre,  asking  her  to  write  to  you  about  Mrs.  Ycdverton,  and  enclosing  her  a 
note  ? The  date  will  speak  for  itself. 

You  wrote  to  Madame  Andre  telling  her  that  you  were  greatly  afflicted  at  not  getting  an  answer 
to  your  last  letter,  and  begging  her  to  give  to  Mrs.  Yelverton  the  enclosed  letter.  That  is  dated 
the  26th  of  April,  from  Edinburgh  Castle;  and  in  it  you  ask  Madame  Andre  to  write  to  you  to  let 
you  know  how  your  dear  Teresa  was  ? Yes,  I was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  time. 

Did  you  ever  write  this  to  her  on  the  12th  of  May,  from  Edinburgh  Castle  > — “ Carisaa  Mia — I 
am  w sorry  I cannot  help  to  nurse  you,  and  very  glad  that  you  have  got  a bettor  nurse  than  I could 
possibly  be.  . . . Give  my  regards  to  your  sister  (Mme.  L — bvre)  ?”  I wrote  that  letter. 

Madame  Lefebvre  was  her  sister  who  was  attending  to,  her  and  from  whom  you  got  bulletins  of 
her  health  ? Yes. 

Listen  to  this — 

“Tell  her  I have  received  her  two  kind  letters,  and  anxiously  watch  for  a third.  As  I am  not 
sure  whether  this  can  be  forwarded  to  you,  I will  not  write  more  now.  1 am  weighed  down  with 
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the  load  of  suspense.  I have  to  hear,  and  live  only  in  hope  of  a better  future.  Scmprc  pcnso  a If. 
Oarissima  mia — Addio.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  those  Italian  -(vords  ? “I  always  think  of  thee,  my  dearest  lady.” 

[The  witness  hero  appeared  to  be  reading  the  letter  very  attentively.] 

Yes,  look  at  it.  I don’t  wonder  at  your  being  astonished — was  it  not  written  on  the  12th  of 
May  Yes,  Sir,  it  was. 

And  on  the  26th  of  May  you  went  through  a marriage  ceremony  in  Scotland  again  ? Yes. 
^sensation.) 

Did  you  propose*  to  her  that  you  would  tell  your  mother  of  this  secret  marriage,  and  acknowledge 
it?  Never. 

You  never  told  her  that  ? I swear  it. 

Was  there  any  talk  about  your  mother,  and  about  telling  her  the  whole  thing  .*  She  might . 
have  proposed  such  a thing.  Sir  ; bul  I never  admitted  it,  or  said  I would  do  it. 

Did  you  discuss  it  with  her?  She  may  have  written  or  spoken  to  me,  suggesting  that  I should  ^ 
acknowledge  her  before  the  world  as  if  there  was  a regular  marriage. 

By  your  oath,  did  she  speak  to  you  about  consulting  your  mother?  I can’t  recollect.  Sir.  I 
may  have  heard  from  her  or  spoken  to  her  on  the  matter. 

This  is  the  last  letter  you  received  from  her  ? ” Dear  Carlo — You  asked  my  forgiveness,  and  I 
received  it  without  a word  of  reproach.  There  is  no  need  of  e.xcuses  or  disguising  of  facts,  which  , 
medical  men  who  have  attended  me  have  confirmed.  Neither  was  the  malady  a slight  one,  as  you  are  « 
trying  to  persuade  yeurself.  M}'  sister  is  witness,  and  you  may  be  convinced  by  coming  to  see  the  . 
week  I now  am.  1 shall  not  di«  as  yon  say.  She  has  saved  me  ; but  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  lose  i 
healtli,  eyesight,  and  every  beauty  in  the  prime  of  life.  JDu  rcsto,  if  these  mj  sufferings  for  your  ■ 
sake  have  not  endourod  me  more,  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  obligation  imposed  on  you.  Let  ’. 
it  be  forgotten— rcjKicscai  in  pace.  (It  will  be  i-emerabnred  in  both  our  days  of  reckoning,  and  . 
that  is  enough.  * As  to  the  other  business,  I do  not  see  any  other  course  than  to  tell  your  mothdr 
the  truth,  as  you  had  proposed  doing.  Surely  she  will  forgive  you — • 

“As  to  the  other  business” — what  is  that?  A proposal  that  she  should  bo  acknowledged' 
openly. 

Is  it  openly  as  your  mistress  ? Oh  no,  Sir. 

Is  it  openly  as  your  wife  ? That  we  should  bo  publicly  married. 

Did  you  not  tell  me  that  it  meant  that  she  should  be  acknowledged  by  you  in  public  ? That  is  ^ 
what  I mean,  Sir. 

“ As  to  the  other  business,  I do  not  see  any  other  course  than  to  tell  your  mother  the  truth  as  = 
you  bad  proposed  doing” — What  was  it  you  propo.sed  doing  ? I had  not  proposed  doing  anything. 

But  it  was  discussed,  and  she  says  in  that  letter  you  had  proposed  telling  your  mother?  I 
suppose  it  was  discussed.  She  probably  proposed  it  berself. 

The  letter  goes  on — “ Do  not,  in  the  hope  of  patching  matters  up,  throw  away  our  last  chance  ■ 
of  united  happiness;  events  have  rushed  so  quick  to  a crisis,  it  is  not  possible  to  stem  Die  tide;  . 
we  must  cling  fust  together,  or  we  shall  bo  lost  to  each  other.  Our  past  cannot  be  reached  in  the  • 
future.  Do  not,  lor  the  sake  of  a mere  chimera,  give  up  a real  life-long  enjoyment.  Yqu  have  . 
already  broken  the  spirit  of  your  promise;  what  is  the  bare  letter  good  for  ? I do  not  ask  you  to 
rush  on  to  immediate  ruin,  but  your  mother  will  keep  the  secret  for  }mur  sake,  and  through  my  ’ 
friends  bo  can  never  hear.  I care  not  about  tlie  honour  of  seeing  your  family,  but  I must  be  pro- 
tected from  all  possibili  y of  another  Bordeaux  exposure.  Imputations  in  open  courts  upon  my  ' 
fair  fame  as  a woman  are  not  to  bo  borne.  I need  not  quote  ‘ Cassar’s  wife.  Every  man  must  feel  1 
the  same  ; and  I am  sure  that  wore  there  a man  in  the  case  j'ou  would  not  let  him  go  unpunished.’ 
You  will  recollect  that  I told  you  before  1 consented  keeping  the  marriage  secret,  that  this,  and  this  • 
alone,  was  the  only  sacrilice  I could  not  williuglv  make  for  you.”  Now,  Sir,  did  she  tell  vou  that? 
She  did  not. 

'Tlieu  she  dreamed  all  this  ? She  stated  it  falsely,  Sii',  in  her  letter. 

Will  you  swear  she  never  told  you  she  pnwillitigly  consented  to  Iccep  tlio  marriage  secret?  I 
swear  that  she  never  told  me  that  anyhing  whatever  would  induce  her  to  disclose  the  ceremony. 

Did  she  tell  you  that  that  was  the  only  sacrifice  she  could  not  willingly  make  for  you — suflering  : 
imputations  on  her  fair  fame  ? No ; there  was  no  sacrifice  she  was  not  to  make  for  me  (sensation). 

No  saoiifico  that  she  ought  not  to  make  for  you — even  to  blast  herself  before  the  world  as  having  : 
lived  with  you  as  your  mistress,  and  not  your  wife  ? There  was  no  necessity  for  Diat,  Sir.  You 
are  putting  it  in  a strong  point  of  view. 

AVell,  Sir,  it  is  your  own  view.  Did  you  not  write  to  hei' — “If  I depart  this  life  j'ou  may 
apeak,  or  if  you  do  you  may  leave  a legacy  of  tho  facts.”  Was  the  legacy  that  she  was  to  leavs 
bclii"d  her  the  fact,  tliat  she  had  lived  with  you  as  your  miatreas?  Yes,  Sit,  that  was  written 
angrily. 

lb  uet  that  the  letter  you  wrote  to  soothe  her,  .as  you  say  ? No,  Sir;  it  is  another. 

It  is  not,  Sir ; it  is  the  same  letter  ? 'J  his  letter  was  written  to  reassure  hw.  The  one  meant  to 
soothe  her  was  written  from  Southampton. 

Ou  ivhat  day  had  you  arranged  for  Die  marriage  ceremony  tluit  took  place  on  tho  k6li  of  Juno  ? 
[The  witness  put  his  hand  to  liis  forehead  and  seemed  to  reflect  deeply  for  some  minutes.]  It  was 
definitively  arranged  a very  short  time  before.  I tbiuk  it  was  definiiel}’  arranged  atouttho  15th — 
about  the  mhldle  of  June. 

When  had  you  been  accepted  ? I had  bcon  accepted  in  May. 
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Wtat  time  in  Jlav  ? About  the  latter  end,  I tliink. 

Mrs.  Yelverton  came  to  Edinburgh  i>  To  Leith.  I saw  her  theire. 

Is  that  the  last  letter  you  wrote  to  her  (letter  produced)  ? Yes,  that  is  the  last  letfori 
Counsel  read  the  letter — “Poor  little  tooi-tooi — I cannot  go  and  see  you  any  more  just  now 
Fou  muk  go  to  Glasgow,  as  I asked , you.  Do  not  forget  the  man’s  name,  Gilligan’s  livery 
itables.  My  brother  has  come ; I will  send  him  to  see  you  this  afternoon  about  four  o’clock, 
tddio.’’  Had  you  told  her  then  why  you  could  not  go  to  see  her  ? The  exact  why,  no,  Sir. 

That  you  kept  concealed  ? The  immediate  step  I was  going  to  take'  I did. 

You  prevented  her  having  the  opportunity  of  preventing  your  marriage  if  she  eould- 
ijiot  on  the  spot  ? She  was.  Sir. 
i You  concealed  that  you  were  about  to  be  married  to  another  la(^  ? That  I was  going  to  be 
i narried  so  immediately.  Sir,  yes,  I said  I was  going  to  be  married.  She  taxed  me  about  going  to 

I le  married.  There  were  letters  of  mine  to  her  previously,  which  she  does  not  produce,  that  would 
duoidate  the  matter  very  much. 

■Written  from  what  place  to  what  place.’’  "Written  from  Edinburgh  Castle  to  Boulogne' or 
Bordeaux. 

Take  this  letter  in  your  hand'.  [The  letter  already  referred  to,  beginning  “ Dear  Carlo,  you 
aked  my  forgiveness,  and  received  it  without  a word  of  reproaoh.’’]  By  your  oath.  Sir,  wero'theM 
nj  letters  written  by  you  to  her  at  Bordeaux  that  are  not  in  this  printed  book  ? There  wore. 

How  many  There  is  only  a portion  of  one  produced. 

"Was  it  in  that  one  you  told  her  of  your  intended  marriage'?'  It  was  not. 

No,  for  on  the  12th  of  May  you  told  her  you  were  sorry  you  could  not  help  to  nurse  her  ? The*» 
oust  have  been  one  very  important  letter,  for  I recollect  the  terms  of  it — if  not  two  letters. 

To  Boulogne  or  Bordeaux  ? I don’t  know  which. 

But  you  did  not  tell  her  at  your  last  interview  that  you  were  to  ho  married  on  tho'2&th  toanother 
’ady?,  I did  not  tell  her  that  fact;  hut  I told  her  she  and  I must  separate.  My  letters  would 
xplain  very  much  how  that  came  about. 

I would  like  that  you  should  first  produce  the  letters  that  she  wrote  to  you  at  Boi’denux  ? I 
hottld  wish  very  much  I could.  Sir.  I produced  the  worst  of  them.  I produced  all  I could, 
i She  could  have  gone  and  forbade  your  banns,  Sir,  if  she  knew,  you  were  going  to-  be  married  ? 

II  ihe  might  have  postponed  it. 

But,  Sir,  you  denied  her  the  opportufiity  ? Well,  SiJ|II  really  thought  she  would  go. 

To  New  Zealand  ? Anywhere  you  please,  Sir. 

Or  to  captivate  some  rich  man  ? I admit  I said  that  to  her,  Sir. 

SThen  you  proposed  that  your  mistre.<s  should  gooff  to  be  the  wife  of  somebody  elso  ; isv this  your 
onour.  Sir  ? I did  say  it  to  her  (sensation).  I don't  know  that  it  could  be  taken  as  a very  serious 
reposal. 

Major  Yelverton,  answer  me  this — Did  you  believe  your  interview  with  her  a serious  interview  ? 
Fell,  res,  Sir. 

Did  you  believe  your  position  was  a seifious  one  ? Yes. 

Did  you  believe  you  wore  about  violating  tbe  oath  you  made  at  the  altar  ? I did,  Su'i 

To  break  y-ur  oath  ? Yes,  Sir.  You  must  recollect  that  was  taken 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Subject  to  the  explanation,  of  course  (langhtert  ?' 

Witness — Subject  to  the  reservation.  I beg  to  sny,  Sir,  that  Teresa  Lnngwortb,  at  that  time  and 
t her  age,  was  capable  of  making  her  own  position,  and  she  aooeptedthat  position  wiUi  me.  I 
« nly  say  this  in  extenuation,  but  not  in  any  way  tp'  justify  my  conduot.  I was-  going  to  take  car* 
< f her  in  pecuniary  matters  still. 

J Do  you  think  that  any  compensation  to  the  woman  you  had  treated  in  this  way  ? You  say  sh* 
'as.  not  satisfied  with  the  position  she  occupied  ? Yes 

< And  you  proposed  one  of  two  alternatives — either  tO' accept  some  rieh  gentleman,  or  to- go  t* 
few  Zealand.  Did  you  send  your  hi'oChcr  to  her  ? Yea 

(He  is  in  his  grave?  Poor  fellow  1 yes 
Were  you  at  his  death-bed  ? I was 

' Did  he  say  anything  to- you  about  this  mutter  ?•  Do  you  mean  ait  any  time  ?'  He  died' very 
mddenly  at  last,  poor  fellow  ! ■' 

Did  he  say  anything  about  it  before  he  d5pd?  (No  answer) 
j Did  he  say  anything  about  tbo  infnrview  lie  had  with  her,  and  tho  part  he  took  ra  it  ?'  Be 
’ l eecnbed  it — he  described  two  or  three  interviews 
‘I  You  sent  him  on  your  behalf?  I did 

'>1^**^  authorise  him  to  act  as  your  agent?  I think  yes,  Sir,  partially,  always  referring 

I He  did  not  go  to  Glasgow  ? I believe  not. 

tell  you  before  he  died  that  ho  regretted  this  act  of  his— his  intervening  in 
'118  matter?  He  did  not  h’ll  me  so.  *’ 

Did  he  say  it  ? I don’t  know  he  said  it 

r ®”’''  reeretted  ? I never  heard  that. 

Or  anything  like  that  ? I never  heard  it 

» Do  jvou  »>eHevR  it?'  I dare  say  he  did  (sensation).  He  did'  not  say  so  to  mo. 

f dinb°  ‘‘  mariago  ceremony  performed  at  Edinburgh?  Yes,  near 
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_ At  what  place  ? At  a church  near  the  sea,  about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The  name  has 
slipped  out  of  my  head. 

It  appears  that  these  marriage  ceremonies  make  no  impression  on  you  ? It  is  not  that,  Sir,  but 
I have  a very  bad  memory  for  names.  If  you  prompted  me,  I dare  say  I could  tell  you. 

Has  the  lady  with  whom  you  contracted  a second  ceremony  of  marriage  a large’fortime  ? No, 
Sir,  a moderate  fortune. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  submitted  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  ? 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Very  well.  Were  you  sued  by  Grant,  a tradesman,  for  goods  supplied  by 
him  to  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? 

Sergeant  Armstrong  objected  to  this  question 

Did  you  pay  a tradesman  for  goods  supplied  to  her  after  you  had  repudiated  her  as  vour  wife  ? 
I was  sued  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  bring  an  action  similar  to  the 
present 

Did  you  pay  for  the  goods  ? I paid  the  cost,  whatever  it  was 
That  won’t  do.  Vou  can’t  fence  with  me  ? I don’t  want  to  fence  with  you. 

Did  you  know  that  Grant,  a tradesman,  sued  you  for  goods  supplied  to  Mrs.  Yelverton  after  you 
repudiated  her  as  your  wife  ? Yes,  I did.  My  counsel  informed  me  that  I should  pay  it,  and  that; 
we  should  put  in  a notice  that  it  was  to  be  no  acknowledgment  on  m^part,  and  that  this  might  ben 
done  without  entering  into  the  marriage  question  at  all 

But  was  it  to  avoid  entering  into  that  question  you  paid  the  money  ? No,  Sir ; because  it  was 
cheaper.  I believe  I was  told  a verdict  might  be  had  against  me  without  entering  into  the  mar- 
riage question 

Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  knew  the  action  was  brought  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  mar- 
riage and  nothing  else  ? Do  you  swear  it  was  to  try  the  marriage  and  nothing  else  ? 

Dr.  Ball  objected  to  this  question 
Sergeant  Sullivan — Did  you  know  before  you  paid  that  the  goods  were  supplied  to  Mrs.  Yelver- 
ton  ? I did  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge 
Do  you  swear  it  ? * It  is  a long  time  ago 

Did  you  not  tell  mo  yesterday  that  what  you  had  sworn  in  your  affidavit  about  the  illicit  inter- 
course in  February  was  a mistake  You  said  “ in  February  ” 

Did  you  swear  this  : “ That  by  the  indorsement  of  particulars,  it  appears  that  the  goods  in 
respect  of  which  the  action  is  brought,  are  all  articles  of  female  dress,  and  are  stated  to  be  supplied] 
in  February,  1860  ?”  Did  you  know  these  goods  were  supplied  by  Grant  after  the  lady  was  repu- 
diated by  you  as  your  wife  ? I believe  so 

Did  you  ever  authorise  Grant  to  supply  them  ? No 

Did  you  ever  hold  yourself  out  to  him  as  her  husband  Not  precisely,  to  him 
And  you  paid  the  money  ? By  advice. 

And  you  paid  it,  as  you  say,  under  protest  that  she  was  not  your  wife  ? That  is  the  way  11 
understood  it. 

Though  yen  had  given  no  authority  to  supply  the  goods,  you  paid  the  money  under  protest  r ' 
With  the  explanation  that  I was  told  a verdict  might  be  had  against  me  in  that  case  without: 
entering  into  the  mai-riage  question  at  all. 

Did  I read  this  portion  of  your  affidavit  yesterday  for  you,  “ That  deponent  had  at  one  perioc-1 
previous  to  his  said  marriage  illicit  intercourse  with"  a person  named  Maria  Teresa  Longworth,  and! 
as  deponent  best  recollects  such  intercourse  commenced  about  Feb.,  1867,”  and  did  j'ou  swear  that; 
this  was  a mistake  As  to  time  you  read  “ in  February  ?” 

Do  you  swear  that  ? I understood  vou  so. 

Is  it  now  a mistake  ? It  is  about  February. 

Did  yon  not  tell  me  yesterday  that  you  remembered  March  all  through  ? I shall  explain  than 
very  easily.  I made  this  affidavit  in  a great  hurry.  I was  on  the  march  and  I was  called  up  t«' 
Dublin,  where  I made  this  affidavit,  and  carried  it  down  from  Mr.  Dwyer's  office  to  fill  it  in  in  i ; 
great  huny.  It  was  made  with  imperfect  infonnation,  however  it  was  put  safely  “ abou'.i 
February”  in  order  to  include  the  whole  time.  I had  not  then  the  advantage  of  the  letters  whicl.i 
Mi'S  Longworth  has  now  produced,  and  as  I then  recollected  I could  not  fix  the  date  more. 

Is  this  an  inaccurate  statement  that  it  was  “ about  February  ?”  It  is  very  wide. 

Did  you  state  in  Scotland,  with  all  the  documents  before  you,  that  it  was  in  February  or  abou; 
that  time  ? You  must  find  a document  to  which  I can  refer  before  I can  answer  that  question. 

The  nearest  you  can  go  to  it  now  is  the  latter  end  of  March  ? With  these  letters. 

Was  it  on  the  day  Mias  M'Farlane  left  Edinburgh  you  took  Miss  M’Failane  to  the  convent  } 
don’t  know. 

WiU  you  answer  it  was  not } I will  not,  because  I don’t  know, 

I am  done.  Sir. 

Ec-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — Was  your  recollection  as  to  the  period  of  the  iUici: 
conversation  such  as  you  stated  in  tbe  affidavit  at  the  time  you  swore  it  .>  It  was. 

Explain  the  source  under  which  you  acted  in  Grant’s  action  ? I was  at  Athlone,  and  it  was  a. 
the  time  fully  determined  to  contend  the  action,  but  counsel  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  course  ] 
could  pursue  was  to  act  as  has  been  done,  and  they  told  me  that  a verdict  could  be  had  against  mt 
without  entering  into  the  question  of  marriage. 

Was  it  to  avoid  this  lady  that  you  came  home  by  the  Danube  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected  to  the  question,  vhich  wiis  allowed  to  be  put,  subject  te  the  objection. 
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Why  did  you  oome  home  by  the  Danube  ? I came  home — or  rather  I did  not  go  by  the  Bos- 
phorus, in  order  not  to  thrust  myself  into  the  danger  of  proximity  with  Miss  Longworth,  fearing 
I should  be  led  on  by  my  passions  as  I had  been  before. 

Explain  as  far  as  you  can  the  meaning  of  this  sketch  by  you  which  has  been  already  produced  ? 
It  is  so  long  ago  I cannot  recollect. 

What  is  the  building  represented  in  the  comer  ? 

Chief  Justice — The  lady  thinks  it  is  a convent. 

Witness — Somebody  has  written  “ convent”  under  it,  but  it  is  not  in  my  handwriting.  It 
might  be  a convent  or  an  hospital.  There  is  a lady  gliding  down  on  a sunbeam  into  the  hospital 
or  convent,  and  the  gentleman  is  taking  a ‘‘header”  into  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

Are  you  able  to  say  when  or  where  you  made  that  sketch  ? I am  not. 

Do  you  recognise  it  at  all  as  sketched  by  yourself  ? Yes. 

Were  you  at  Leith  Fort  before  January,  1857  ? I went  there  in  October,  1856- 
In  reference  to  your  attendance  at  public  worship— Mr.  Whiteside  obieoted,  t] 
pcating  evidence. 

W ere  you  unwell  ? 

church  Sood  Protestant  won’t  allow  a slight  cold  to  prevent  him  from  going  t» 

The  court  allowed  the  question  to  be  put. 

I ww  ilf  tmwoll  in  the  spring  of  1857,  so  as  to  bo  prevented  from  attending  at  publie^worship  ? 

Was  your  illness  such  as  to  keep  you  from  church  ? I was  on  the  sick  list. 

Un  tne  bunday  on  which  you  went  to  the  door  of  tho  chapel  at  Ilostrevor,  did  you  join  in  the 
service  or  worship I did  not  join  in  any  service  or  worship  at  Warrenpoint,  at  all. 
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Do  you  know  where  you  gave  lier  the  new  ring  you  spoke  about  ? I do  not. 

Chief  Justice— You  say  she  wore  a ring  previously,  which  you  now  bear  on  your  finger;  c, 
you  say  you  gave  her  that  ring  ? It  was  only  lent. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — When  did  you  lend  it?  I cannot  recollect. 

Did  she  wear  it  on  any  part  of  the  tour  from  Waterford  to  llostrevor  ? I recollect  the  substit. 
tion  of  one  ring  for  the  other  on  that  tour. 

Did  she  wear  your  ring,  so  as  to  show  the  stone  ? The  stone  was  turned  in. 

You  said  the  priest  loclted  the  door  of  the  cimpel ; what  door  w;as  that? 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected  to  a repetition  of  evidence. 

Chief  Justice— He  stated  he  loelied  the  front  door  through  which  they  entered,  and  that  the 
was,  in  addition  to  that,  a small  door  in  the  vesiry. 

Ile-e.xaniination  continued — Was  the  indictment  for  bigamy  pending  against  you  when  y; 
went  with  the  lock  of  hair  ? It  was. 

To  the  Court — The  direction  I gave  my  brother  was,  to  see  her,  and  speak  to  her,  and  try  a.; 
make  an  arrangement  that  would  satisfy  her,  and  report  to  me  what  he  had  done.  I expected^ 
hear  from  hint  from  time  to  time,  and,  before  any  arrangement  was  concluded,  to  know  of  it. 

To  Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong -I  have  a recollection  of  using  a bath-room  at  .Malabide  as.' 
dressing-room.  To  the  best  of  inj'  recollection  there  was  no  bettor  means  of  sleeping  in  it.  It 
not  sleep  in  it.  Geale  and  Dwyer  are  the  family  solicitors.  This  lady  did  not  sleep  in  that  baUi 
room  at  Sfalahide. 

This  concluded  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

Captain  Ileihert  Purviss  exaniini  d by  Dr.  Ball— lam  second  captain  in  the  Eoyal  Artillery: ; 
was  at  Malta  from  April,  ’51,  to  October  ’64  ; Major  Yelvertbn  was  quartered  there  a few  niont; 
before  he  went  to  the  Crimen;  I saw  him  in  the  Protestant  church  at  Valetta;  I saw  the  Catho.i 
soldiers  go  to  the  Catholic  chapels  in  Malta. 

Was  Major  Yelverton  reputed  to  be  a Protestant  ? 

Mr.  AVhiteside  s(^  that  such  a question  could  not  be  put.  Let  the  witness  be  asked  wl:i 
particular  acts  fie  did  at  Malta, 

The  Chief  Justice  said  lie  did  not  think  the  question  could  be  put. 

Dr.  Ball  submitted  that  it  cotdd,  and  referred,  to  the  statute  of  George  the  Second  to  suppre 
his  views. 

Witness — Am  I to  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside — If  you  please,  don’t  till  you  he.ar  the  argument  (laughter.) 

Dr.  Ball  said  the  questions  he  proposed  to  put  were  these — At  the  time  you  were  at  Malta  wi. 
Major  Yelverton  was  there  any  repulaiidn  as  to  his  religion, — and  to  your  knowledge  what  w«" 
that  reputation  ? Evidence  of  repututioii  was  given  to  sustain  legitimacy,  and  could  clearly . 
applied  here. 

Mr.  Whitesiije  said  that  reputation,  of  legitimacy  was  quite  a different  thing  from  the  matt; 
sought  to  be  put  in  here  by  Dr.  Ball. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  the  evidence  was  not  legal,  but  he  would  receh. 
it  subject  to  a bill  of  exceptions  at  the  peril  of  the  defendant. 

Dr.  Ball  said  ho  would  put  the  question  subject  to  the  exception.  He  then  asked  the  witness  t 
what  religion  was  Major  Yelverton  by  rejmte  when  he  was  quartered  at  Malta  ? — A Protestant. 

Cros.s.  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteside — I saw  Major  Yelverton  this  afternoon. 

Did  he  mention  to  you  that  he  was  a sincere  Protestant  ? (laughter.)  No  he  did  not. 

Anything  said  about  your  remembering  his  going  to  the  Protestant  church  at  Malta  ? Nothina 

Nothing  to  that  effect?— To  what  effect  ? 

To  what  effect  ? To  that  effect  (laughter.) 

To  some  effect  ? (loud  laughter.)  I don’t  know  to  what  efi*eet  you  allude. 

What  is  the  evidence  you  have  been  giving?'  (laughter)  What  evidence  ?• 

I don't  ktiow  (laughter.)  What  is  it  ? That  I knew  Major  Yelverton  at  Malta. 

We  agree  on  that  important  fact  (laughter.)  Do  I understand,  you  to  convey  anything  ftnthe  s 
I knew  he  was  a Protestant. 

How  did  you  know  it  ? It  was  in  the  quarterly  ToturiTS. 

BoKtuse  it  was  in  the  quarterly  returns  It®  was  a Protestant.*  When  did  you  see  the  quartarf 
returns?  I cannohsay  when  I saw  the  list. 

Try — do  try  ? (loud  hiughtci'.)  I don’t  know  anything  about  them. 

Do  you  know  what  you  are  ta.lkiiigabout  yourself  ? (Laughter.)  I think  it  is  the  quartet; 
returns. 

Very  good.  It  is  the  quarterly  retuins  you  are  alluding  to.  He  might  be  returned  in  t . 
quartimly  list?  So  he  might — I don’t  say  wlnther  he  is  or  not. 

Who  keeps  the  returns  ? '1  he  officer  commanding  the  compan}’  sends  them  in. 

If  he  is  put  down  a Protestant  he  must  be  one ; that  is  your  argument?  No,  the  return  mtg; 
be  wrong.  . 

Suppose  he  was  put  down  as  a Protestant  in  one  return  and  a Roman  Catholic  in  anothf 
would  the  return  that  he  is  a Protestant  be  wrong  ? No ; unless  I had  clour  proof  tlwit  he  ahange  ' 

I'lierelura  would  not  satisfy  H'ScaujMilous  captain  ? lam  not  a scrupulous  oaptain  (laughter ' 

What  is  the  general  scope  of  the  evidence  you  would  require  in  a case  of  that  kind  ? (laughtw 
(No  answer.) 

Ha\  e you  ever  hciivd  of' a perssa.  olunging  his  poligiaa  ? I have. 


certainly  not. 


Fou  are  a Protestant  ? T am. 

Fou  don’t  go  to  mass  ? No. 

Do  you  believe  in  auricular  confession 
Foil  don’t  believe  in  absolution  No._ 

Reverting  to  my  first  question,  Avhen  did  yon  see  llajor  Tdlverton?  Tbis  afternoon. 

Fou  saw  him  lately  very  often  ? No 

r-Upon  your  oath  has  he  been  talking  to  yon  on  the  subject  of  religion  — On  my  oath'he'said'  tb 
to-day  that  I was  to  recollect  the  dates  of  our  going  to  church 
rhe  dates  of  the  great  war  } — What  great  war  i (laughter) 

The  Crimean  war.  Was  it  not  a great  war  ? — It  was 
Were  you  there  ? — No 

t am  soiTv  for  it,  but  perhaps  if  you  were  there  you  might  not  be  here  (laughter).  ’What  day 
Major  Y.-ilvercon  go  to  church  ? — I won’t  swear  to  any  day.  I saw  him  on  Sunday 
Dn  what  Sunday? — I cannot  say  any  particular  Sunday 

Between  ’51  and  ’54  how  often  did  you  see  him  at  churdh  ? Will  yon  swear  to  four  titties 
swear  to  three  times 

Do  you  think  a man  going  three  times  to  church  in  three  years  is  a reputed  Protestant  ? ’Sup- 
ng  now  he  went  to  mass  ten  times,  what  waul'd  you  say  ? — (No  answer) 

Ihief  Justice— Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  him  three  times' during  three  years-? — 
ear  to  three  times.  It  might  be  three  dozen 

lupposiug  a man  went  to  church  three  times,  and  to  mass  six  times,  what  would  you  make  of 
?— I would  not  call  him  anything.  I would  make  no  remark  about  him 
Tdu  would  say  he  was  not  bigoted } — I don’t  know 

Fou  have  not  been  quartered  with  him  lately  ? — Not  for  two  or  three  years 
Irchdeacou  Knox  examined  by  Sergeant  Armstrong — ^I  know  Belle  Isle,  'Lord  Avonmore’s 
itry  seat  I am  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Laura,  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  have  been  so 
? 1834.  I knew  Major  Telverton  when  a boy,  in  1838,  during  the  time  he  was  at  school.  I 
llect  him  being  at  homo  during  one  v-ficatibn.  To  the  best  df  my  belief  he  then  came  to 
•ch  with  his  mother  and  sisters.  I have  seen  him  at  the  parish  Church  in  his  manhood,  when 
vas  at  home  on  leave  of  absence.  I recollect  his  brother’s  marriage  in  IMl.  I sarvv  Major 
'erton  at  my  church  in  that  year.  Belle  Isle  is  about  three  miles  from  the  church.  Sometimes 
•ode  and  sometimes  he  drove  in  a pony  phaeton  'to  church,  Hi's  horse  used  to  be  put  up  at'my 
e.  During  the  year  1857  I saw  him  more  than  once  at  my  church. 

Do  you  know  the  reputation  as  to  his  religious  faith  ? 

This  question  was  objected  to,  and  permitted  to  be  put,  subject  to  an  exception.! 
iV itness — He  was  a Protestant  by  repute. 

;ross-examined  by  Sergeant  Sullivan— I am  positive  I saw  him  twice  at  my  church  in  1867. 
of  those  oecMions  was  not  when  his  brother  was  married.  The  principal  evidence'  'I  'have  .as 
13  religion  IS  having  seen  him  goto  my  church.  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  a burving- 
nd  at  Melleek.  Major  Felverton  was  on  a visit  at  Belle  Isle  in  April,  May,  and  June  1867 

vrd  that  Ins  grandmother  was  a Eoman  Catholic.  « . 

ohn  De  Bur-h  Dwyer  examined  by  Mr.  Bull,  Q.C.— My  Uncle,  General  Dwrer,  resides  at 
yquirk  Castle,  county  Tipperary,  about  five  miles  from  Belle  Isle.  I have  lived  wi^my 
e for  a period  of  20  years.  We  are  intimate  with  the  Avoiimore  family.  I luive  known 
ir  Yelverion  since  1839.  In  that  year  he  came  home  from  Wool-widh.^He  •attcude'd 'the 


1 fsthAii^  .V.  n •'  “‘1  June.  He  attended  the  same  church  tiiere'.  There 

Lc.  • ^ "eighbourhood.  He  was  a Protestant  by  repute 

a roas-cx.imin^  bv  Mr.  Whit^ide-I  do  not  keep  a record  of  all  the%erson8  who  attend'the 
'/Lu  1 ^ * church,  and  strangers  are  particularly  remarked.  I remember  he  nraisod 

Zealand  very  much ; he  said  he  had  great  enjoyment  tliore.  He  never  tZ  ,rTt  wLTiriZ 

Protestant,  did  you  'belinve  him  to  he  a Ttfigious  man  f 
■|a\  I have  formed  no  Vnion  on  that 

'*  niliam'sho'^wTv  1 u’  Fcligtons  oharanter  is  not  equal  to  that  Of  ymir  friend  (lnurfit(¥l 
Uham  Shaw  examined  by  Mr.  Brevv^cr,  Q.C.-l  keep  ttfe  hotel  at  MairhWc7m"d  f Sin 


ear  1857. 


- couple  coming' to  liv 

I vIa  f 1 refer  to  your  book 

:I?.‘^^".P™<lueed.  _ Mr.  Shaw  sai 


live  at  yoirr'houae? 


Thandwi  i in7'th;V'r.;;r;7u  said  the  entries  -in  it  flnring  FKi?  were  partlviahis 

•’tokingntthe  ZrLg  m''?  his  barmaid,  and  that  he  was  111  the  hiibit 

■*  because  the  entries  wevA^Af ''fi  fjeotcd  to  witnoss  being  allowed  to  look  m.'tho 

' ruled  that  he  mio-nt  Ia'a'^T^iT  uia<le  by  himself ; and,  after  a lcngdnmed  argument  the 
I bjoetion.]  ° lire  ctttnes  to  refrcali  his  memory.  His  lordaliip  todk 'U  nfftb  of 

ixamination  resumed-IIaving  refreshe'd  ray  memory  by  looking  trt  the  book,  I'u'm  able  tb  say 
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that  two  rooms  upon  my  ground  floor  were  let  to  two  persons  from  the  30th  July  to  the  3rd 
August.  The  rooms  were  a sitting  room  and  a bedroom,  next  to  each  other,  on  what  I call  t ! 
north  corridor  on  the  ground  floor.  There  is  a bath  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage  unconnecf 
with  these  rooms.  There  was  no  bed  in  the  bath  room.  I don’t  remember,  independently  of  t 
book,  by  what  name  these  people  went.  These  two  parties  had  not  a secona  bedroom.  T: 
rooms  were  described  by  the  letters  R and  N.  They  were  taken  on  Thursday,  the  30th  July.  T. 
parties  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  went  away  early  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  August,  and  b‘ 
an  early  dinner  before  they  went.  I had  a chamber-maid  of  the  name  of  Fegan  at  that  titr 
They  were  young  people.  They  passed  as  man  and  wife,  and  lived  as  such  while  they  remaiin 
in  my  house 

Cross-examined  by  Sergeant  Sullivan — "We  have  a great  many  bridal  parties  at  my  house,  i; 
not  remember  the  casual  visitors  at  the  hotel.  The  entries  were  made  in  the  book  by  Faun 
Walsh.  She  is  not  here  to  my  knowledge.  I have  heard  that  she  is  in  the  country.  As  far  as  i 
knowledge  goes  these  two  persons  had  onW  the  two  rooms,  and  no  bath  room.  The  bath  roona 
separated  from  the  two  rooms  of  which  I speak  by  two  other  rooms.  The  bath  room  looks 
on  the  estuary.  All  the  bedrooms  in  my  house  but  one  are  numbered,  and  the  sitting  loo 
lettered.  N was  a sitting  room.  Rose  Fegan  left  my  service  at  the  latter  end  of  ’57.  I never  i s 
her  since  until  the  other  day  in  this  court.  In  July  and  August,  1857,  my  hotel  was  very  full, 
visitors — we  were  much  pressed  for  room.  It  was  the  only  vacant  suite  of  rooms  in  the  house  wl ; 
the  couple  went. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Brewster — The  sitting  room  which  was  between  these  two  apartments  i 
the  bath  room  was  a small  dining  room  used  for  casual  parties.  The  bedroom  was  for  a sii.  i 
gentleman,  and  was  occupied  by  one  during  that  time.  No  couple  in  my  house  had  two  bed  roi 
and  a sitting  room  during  that  period. 

To  a Juror — I cannot  swear  there  was  a sofa  in  the  sitting  room;  neither  can  I swear  tl; 
was  not. 

To  another  Juror — There  was  not  a sofa  or  a bed  in  the  bath  room 

Rose  Fegan  examined  by  Sergeant  Armstrong — Were  you  a chambermaid  or  housemaid  in 
Malahide  hotel  in  1857  ? — I was 

How  long  had  you  been  living  there  at  the  time  ? — About  four  months 

About  what  time  did  yon  go  there  ? — In  May 

Do  you  know  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  known  by  the  letters  R and  U ? — Yes 

How  was  the  room  known  as  R furnished  ? — As  a sitting  room 

What  was  the  room  U ? — A bedroom 

Do  you  recollect  a lady  and  gentleman  occupying  these  rooms  whilst  you  were  there? — I do 

Had  they  any  other  rooms  besides  this  sitting  room  and  bedroom  ? — No  other  room 

Did  you  attend  to  that  bedroom  as  a servant  ? — I did 

Did  you  see  the  lady  who,  with  the  gentleman,  occupied  these  rooms  in  court  the  other  day. 

I did. 


Are  you  able  to  say  from  what  you  observed  and  of  your  knowledge  that  they  slept  ir: 
same  bed  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside — We  have  not  heard  who  the  other  person  is  yet 

Sergeant  Armstrong — The  lady  and  the  gentleman  who  was  with  her.  Did  they  occupy 
same  bed? — They  occupied  the  same  bed 

Do  you  know  what  name  they  went  by? — Not  that  time 
Do  you  recollect  how  long  they  stayed  on  that  occasion  ? — Three  nights 
And  did  they  on  each  night  occupy  one  and  the  same  bed-^-did  they  sleep  together? — Yes 
When  did  you  leave  Mr.  Shaw’s  employment? — On  the  22nd  October  in  the  same  year, 
the  season  was  over 

Where  did  you  go  to? — The  Shelboume  hotel 

Did  the  lady  you  saw  the  other  day  call  on  you  at  any  time  afterwards? — She  did 
Where  wore  you  when  she  called  on  you? — At  home  at  Rathcofley,  near  Kildare,  my  brot'J 
place 

About  what  time  did  she  call  on  you  ? — Last  August  two  years 
Were  you  living  with  your  brother? — Yes 

Have  you  been  living  there  since,  and  do  you  come  from  Kildare  to  give  evidence? — Yes 
What  did  that  lady  say  to  you  on  that  occasion,  and  what  did  you  say  to  her?  —She  aske- 
if  any  gentleman  had  come  to  me  to  offer  me  money.  I told  her  not.  I asked  her  what  she  m 
and  she  said  she  was  afraid  that  her  husband  might  be  .going  to  give  me  money  as  a I 
I said  nobody  came  to  offer  mo  a bribe,  nor  would  1 accept  of  it.  She  said  she  was  about  goi 
law  \vith  hor  husband.  I asked  her  w'hen  she  expected  the  law.  to  take  place,  and  she  sa 
October,  and  that  she  had  been  with  the  lawyer  the  day  before 


Anything  more  ? — Nothing  further 
Did  she  go  away  then  ? — She  did 

Was  there  anybody  with  her? — Only  the  man  who  drove  her  on  the  hackney  car 
Can  you  say  whether  it  was  a common  hackney  car? — It  was  a Jlaynooth  car  she  bad 
Do  you  recollect  anything  olso  she  said  in  reference  to  the  gentleman  she  said  was  her  husli 
—Nothing  else 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whiteside— What  year  was  that  you  were  at  the  hotel  ?— 1857 
Was  there  a waiter  there  at  the  time  ?— There  was 
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What  is  his  name  ? — Henry  Willis 
Were  you  at  his  funeral  ? — I was  not 
Is  he  alive  ? — He  is  dead,  I think 
Dead — will  you  swear  that  ? — I can’t  swear  it 
Do  you  swear  he  is  dead  ? — I heard  he  was  , m 

Who  brought  in  the  dinner  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  . The  waiter  ^ 

\V  hen  did  you  see  him  last  ? — He  went  to  the  hospital  after  I left  hlalahide 
mat  was  the  name  of  the  barmaid  ?— Fanny  Walshe 
Did  she  die,  too,  and  did  you  bury  her  with  the  waiter  ?— I don  t know 

Is  she  alive  ?— I can’t  tell  , , , ■■ 

Were  there  many  people  going, to  the  Malahide  Hotel  in  your  time  ?— A great  number 
Did  }mu  keep  any  book  at  all  ? — No,  sir 

Are  you  a scholar?— Yes,  sir  (laughter)  ' 

You  can  read  and  write,  but  you  kept  no  books  ?— Not  required,  sir 

Oh ! of  course  not.  Your  memory— your  memory.  Would  you  know.  Rose,  a grown  up  person 
by  the  hair  of  a child  of  four  years  old  > Would  you  be  able  to  say  what  sort  of  person  a grown  up 
woman  was,  by  the  hair  of  a child— just  as  you  would  judge  of  the  cow  by  the  calf?  Did  you  ever 
see  a lock  of  hair.  Rose  ? — I did 

That’s  right.  Rose.  When  did  you  see  it  ?— Two  years  ago,  in  the  winter 
What  time? — I cannot  exactly  say _ 

By  the  virtue  of  your  oath,  when  did  yon  see  the  lock  of  hair  ? — I cannot  swear 
Was  it  in  December  ? — I have  no  recollection 


November  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  the  day 

September — you  are  a scholar,  you  know,  so  come  ? — I have  no  recollection 

August,  July,  June — where  was  it  ? — In  Rathcoffey 

Was  that  the  first  person  that  called  on  you  ? — It  was 

How  many  persons  were  there  ? — Two  men 

Had  one  of  them  a moustache  ? — I cannot  say 

Do  you  swear  that  ? Would  you  know  Major  Yelverton  ? — I would 

Was  he  one  of  them  ? — I can’t  say 

Out  with  it  ? — I can’t  swear 

On  your  oath  was  not  Major  Yelverton  one  of  them  ? — I can’t  swear 
You  won’t  swear  it  was  not  ? — I can’t  swear 

That  is  only  two  years  ago,  and  does  your  memory  improve  as  you  go  back,  for  three  years  yen 
know  are  farther  off  ? — I took  no  notice 

Don’t  you  know,  as  well  as  you  are  sitting  there,  that  it  was  Major  Yelverton  who  showed  yon 
the  lock  of  hair? — I can’t  swear 

Did  you  see  him  lately  ? — Not  until  I saw  him  in  court 

Will  you  not  swear  that  was  the  person  who  showed  you  the  hair  ? — I can’t 

You  swear  you  cannot  identify  the  person  who  showed  you  the  lock  of  hair  ? — No 

Can  you  identify  the  man  who  was  with  him  ? — I can 

Who  was  it  ? — Mr.  Dwyer 

The  attorney  ? — Yes 

Which  of  them  had  the  hair  ? — Mr.  D^vyer 

Did  the  other  gentleman  with  the  moustache  apeak  to  you  ? — I am  not  quite  sure 
Now,  as  you  expect  to  be  believed,  was  not  that  other  gentleman  Major  Yelverton? — I did  not 
know  him  at  the  time 

And  up  to  this  moment  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  know  him  as  the  man  that  went  to  you 
with  the  lock  of  hair.  You  could  not  identify  him  ?— I could  not 
Did  they  talk  much  with  vou? — Not  a great  deal 
fl’ll  tell  you  what  they  sald'to  you,  although  I was  not  there.  Here’s  what  they  said,  “ Rose, 
there’s  a lock  of  hair;  do  you  remember  seeing  a couple  in  the  month  of  August,  1857,  at  the 
hotel  at  Malahide?  the  lady  had  hair  of  the  colour  of  that  lock.”  Did  they sav  that? — Yes, 
Sir.  (When  the  witness  gave  this  answer  the  people  in  the  front  gallery  gave  a loud  cheer.) 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  could  not  permit  ^uch  conduct,  and  he  directed  the  police  to  clear 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  W^hiteside— Allow  them  to  remain  there  a while,  my  lord.  I’ll  instruct  them  just  now. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  should  have  the  gallery  cleared. 

A juror  observed  to  his  Lordship  that  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  clear  the  gallery 
The  Chief  Justice  did  not  enforce  his  order  then,  but  directed  the  police  to  take  into  custody 
any  person  who  should  in  future  create  a similar  disturbance. 

I resumed — Did  you  not  say  you  could,  looking  at  that  lock  of  hair,  identify 

the  kdy  that  was  with  the  gentleman  at  Malahide  Hotel  ? — I did 

Were  you  placed  on  a form  over  there  whilst  Mrs.  A’elverton  was  giving  her  evidence  the  othe 
1 day?— Yes  ° ^ 

form  placed  there  to  enable  you  to  stand  upon  it  and  look  at  her  ? — There  was 
Who  brought  you  in  to  look  at  her,  on  your  oath  ? — Mr.  Dwyer 
Who  was  with  you  ?— No  person 

Was  Biddy  Cole  with  you? — She  did  not  come  in  with  me;  she  came  in  after  I went  out 
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On  your  oath  did  you  know  the  person  of  Mrs.  Yelvertontill  you.were  put  Ujora  to  look  athei 
As  soon  as  I saw  her,  I knew  her 

Did  you  know  her  as  the  lady  that  called  upon  you  at  your  brothor’a place?— The  moment 
saw  her 

And  you  swear  she  is  tho  same  person  ? — I am  sure  of  it 
You  will  stake  your  cwscienco  upon  it  ? — I will 

Very  good.  Now,  did  the  lady  that  called  upon,  you  on  tho  Maynooth  car  (and  you  are  rig! 
there,  it  was  a Maynooth  car)  ask  you  whether  any  i>«rsona  had,  been. looking  for  ovidouco  fro 
you  ?—  She  asked  me  if  I had  seen  them 

Yon  told  her  that  two  gentlemen  had  been  with  you  ? — I did 
You  told  her  they  asked  you  what  you  could  pi'ore  ? — I dkl  not 

Did  you  not  tell  her  they  asked  you  what  you  could  prova  about  the  young  ccuplo  ? did  yi 
not  tell  lier  tlint  one  of  them  had  shown  )'ou  a lock  of  air  ? — I did 
And  the  lady  who  spoke  to  you  is,  Mrs.  Yelverton? — It. is 

JXr.  Whiteside — Now  bring  that  woman  in.  [A  young  woman  of  prepossessing  appearant. 
was  then  produced,  and  placed  beside  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Whiteside — Dn  }'our  oath  is  not  that;  the  person  who  called  on  you? 

"Witness  (after  gazing  intently  for  some  time  at  the  3'oung  woman) — No 
You  swear  tliat ; look  stendilj' ; is  not  that  the  woman  whO’  called  on  you  ? 

'Ihe  witness'looked  again  for  a Ions  time  at  the  young  woman  in  apparently  a bewildered  eta. 
of  mind,  and  at  leugtli  said  hesitatingly — I can’t  swear 

Mr  Whiteside — Don’t  you  know  that  is  the  person  who  came  from  Maynooth  on  the  c.i 
to  you? 

W iiness  (after  another  long  pause,  and  with  the  same  bewildered  look  uponher) — ^I  cannotawet- 
Will  you  swear  it  is  not  the  person  who  called  on  you  — I.  will  not 
She  may  be  tlie  person  who  called  upon  you,  esh  ? 

Witness — She  may 

Mr.  Whiteside — Is  she  not  the  person  who  called  on  you,  come  ? 

Witness — (still  gazing  at  tlie  young  woman) — I can’t  say 
Mr.  Whiteside — Look  at  her  again  steadily. 

The  witness  did  look  at  her  again  steadily,  and  after  another  pause  repeated,  “ I can’tswear 
Mr.  Whiteside — You  can’t  swear  she  is  not  tlio  person  who  called  on  you  ? 

Witness  (evidently  breaking  up  fast  in  her  mind  ou  the  point) — No 
Mr.  Wliitcside — She  may  be  the  persoa  whom  you  told  about  the  lock  of  hair 
’The  witness  looked  again  at  the  3’oung  woman,  and  then  at  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  then  again, . 
the  young  woman,  and  after  gazing  at.  the  latter  for  some  time  admitted  that  “ she  might  be” 
fit  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  tlie  scene  which  was  presenicd  in  oo.Ui 
when  this  3’oung  woman  was  confronted,  with  the  witnesa  The  court  was  husned.in  expectaticc 
as  Mr.  Whiteside  triumphantly  called  for  the  production  of  the  party  ; and  when  the  witness  at  ■ 
she  were  placed  face  to  face  with  each  other,  every  eye  was  fixed  on  them  Mr.  Wliitcside,  wl: 
had  poured  his  questions  on  this  point  in  quiok  succes.sion,  and  with  that  vehemence  and  vigour! 
which  he  is  celebrated,  threw  himself  back,  and  gazed  at  the  witness  as  he- paused  for  her  repl 
'The  w'itness,  pressed  by  his  questions,  hesitated,  wavered,  doubted,  and-. it  length  admitted, 
above  stated,  that  the  young  woman  now  quietly  looking  at  her  might  be  tlie  person  who  hi 
visited  her  ns  she  had  detailed.  Then  a buzz  went  through  tho  court  as  everybody  remarked 
worybody  else  how  singular  it  was  ; and>  in  truth,  a more  exciting,  scene  has  rarely  been  witness; 
in  a court  of  justice.] 

Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.C. — We  mean  to  examine  this  young  woman,  my  lord 
Sergeant  Armstrong — And  tve  will  cross-examine  lier.  (To  the  witness,  Rose  Fagan) — Wht 
the  two  gentlemen  called  on  you  state  wlnit  they  said  to  you,  and  you  said  to  them  ? They  aske; 
me.  was  I the  person  who  lived  at  the  Mnlaltide  Hotel — tvas  I the  person,  and  I told  tliem  I was  | 
Chief  Justice — Well,  go  on.  They  asked  me  if  1 hitd  11113'  recollection  of  . the  pai  ties 
Chief  Justice — Toll  us  what  they  said.  Surely,  they  did  not  say,  “ Have  you  a recollection, 
the  parties  ?”  No.  Tlicy  asked  me  had  1 any  recollection  of  a lady  and  gentleman  stoppii. 
there,  a lady  with  fair  hair 

Well,  and  what  did  you  say  ? I could  not  for  a long  time  recollect 

Chief  Justice — Goon.  I seen  the  lady’s  hair.  When  I seen  her  hair  produced,  and  a piece 
her  dress,  I got  some  recollection  of  her 
Chief  Justice — ^Speiik  up 
Aj  Juror — We  cannot  hea<r  her 
Another  Juror — Speak  un,  Hose 

Sergeant  Sullivan — The  last  answer  is  very  important,  gentlemen.  Repeat  tho  last  answer 
The  Chief  Justice— She  said,  gentlemen,  that  when  tdie  saw  the  lock  of  hair,  and  the  piece 
hnr  dress,  she  got  some  recollection. of  the  lady.  (To  the  witness) — What  further — what  did'thc  ! 
say  ? They  asked  me  how  ninny  nights  she  stoppm!  there.  I took  some  time  to  recollect  ho 
many.  They  showed  me  a piece  of  the  ladyi’a  dress,  and  asked  me  did  I know  it  and  I told  the 
I did 

Anything  else  ? I cannot  recollect 

Sergeant  Armstrong — ^Do  you  know  who  this,  young  lady  is,,  or  anything  about  her  (roferring  ’ 
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t tlie  lady  who  had  been  brought  into  court,  arid  was  still  confronting  the  witness,  who  appeared  to 

0 regard  her  with  great  anxietj’)  ? I don’t  know  tlie  young  lady 

7 Was  the  lady  wlio  called  on  you  alone  or  accompanied  by  any  one  ? She  was  alone 
This  concluded  the  examination  of  Rose  Fagan.  It  was  now  six  o’clock. 

:i  Mr.  Whiteside— Your  lordships  will  not  go  farther  ? 

1 Chief  Justice — Gentlemen,  I must  .go  circuit  on  Monday. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 


< The  hearing  of  this  case  was  resumed  at  the  sitting  of  the  court.  The  intense  interest  which 
,<  had  been  manifested  in  the  proceedings  from  day  to  day  as  the  frial  advanced  still  .continued,  und 
. was  exhibited  throughout  the  day  by  the  cro^vded  state  of  the  court,  and  by  the  multitude  that 
besieged  the  doors. 

The  Chief  Justice  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  at  ten  o’clock  precisely.  The  full  b.ar  at. each  side 
were  in  attendance.  The  case  was  then  proceeded  with,  the  jurors  having  .ans\veTcd  to  their 
i names,  as  follows  : — 

John  Grattan,  foreman;  Bernard  Martin,  Charles  Stephens,  Robert  Long,  Caleb  Palmer, 
George  O’Neill,'  Hugh  Maguire,  Patrick  Langan,  John  Ord,  'Prevor  Hamilton,  Patrick  Barden, 
William  Allen.  ' 

John  Erskine  Dransfleld  examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — You  keep  a hotel  in  Newry  ? 
— I do 

Did  you  keep  a hotel  there  in  1857  ? — T did 

Was  there  a book  kept  in  the  hotel  at  (lie  time  to  record  the  arrival  of  persons  ? — There  is  a 
book  kept,  but  we  don’t  enter  every  name  in  it 

Have  you  the  book  with  you  ? — I have 

The  book  that  was  kept  at  that  time  — Yes,  sir 
j Just  open  the  passage 

Mr.  W liiteside — I object  to  this.  Is  it  in  your  hand^vriting,  sir  ? 

Mr  Sergeant  Armstrong — It  is  not 

Mr.  Whiteside — Then  do  not  read  one  word  of  it  , 

The  Chief  Justice — (To  witness,  who  was  about  to  open  the  book) — Do  not  look  at  it  at  all,  .sir 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — In  xvhose  handwriting  is  it  ? — ^It  is  in  my  wife’s,  sir 

Mr.  Whiteside — That  won’t  do 


Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — Where  is  your  wife  ? — She  is  an  invalid.  I have  a certificate  from 
a doctor.  She  is  not  able  to  walk ; she  is  on  crutches 
Mr.  Wliiteside — Distressing! 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — Well,  it  is,  certainly.  Did  you  see  the  entries  in  thathook  from  day 
to  d^’  in  the  year  1857,  August? — I did 

Was  that  book  kept  for  the  purpose  of  your  business  in  that  establishment? — Yes 
Have  you  seen  Major  Yelverton  in  town  ? — Yes 
Do  you  know  his  person  ? — I do,  perfectly  well 

Sullivan — My  lord,  I must  ask  your  permission  to  have  Major  Telverton  recalled 
The  Chief  J ustice — Let  him  be  sent  for 

I have  a question  to  ask  Mrs.  Yelverton  about  some  letters 

Ihe  Chief  Justice — Very  good 

Armstrong  (to  witness) — Are  you  able  to  say,  from  anything  that  occurred 

Mr.  Whiteside  That  is  not  evidence — his  inforence  from  facts  I I must  be  on  my  guard 
If  ’ Armstrong — You  are  more  than  on  your  guard 

Mr.  Whiteside — I am  as  much  alive  as  ever  I was  (laughter.) 

Examination  continued — Was  Major  Yelverton  a guest  at  your  house  ? — Ho  was 
Have  vou  seen  Mrs.  Yelverton  ?— I have 
as  she  with  Major  Yelverton,  at  your  house,  at  the  time  you  speak  of  ?— Tqs  ' 

Viorr-ilf  "'hat  apartments  they  occupied  ?— They  oociipicd  the  apartments  that 

barrister  Jones  and  barrister  Tickell  were  in  tlie  habit  of  occupying 

of  DoivnT— Yer^*  chairman  of  the  County  of  Armagh,  and  kL-.  Jones  Chairman  of  tho  County 

'Pho  Justice  Then  they  had  a double  set  of  apartments  ? — No,  my  lord 
with '1  HmnU  then  ? What  wore  they  ? — A dtawing-room  and  a largo  bedroom. 

Was  many  beds  were  in  the  large  bedroom  ? — Ono 

Was  there  a bed  n,  the  inner  room  ?— A small  bed 


•rx  , V'"  *•*  uiiAci  luuui  r— J 

Wcn°  tV'''  ooDt'P'W)''  >"  your  Imusc  ?— Two  nights 

were  out  ' apartments  during  tlMiir  sojourn  there  at  any  time  ?— I was,  one  day  they 


Mr.  Whiteside  They  went  out  and  you  popped  in'  ? (laughter) 
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Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — la  your  daughter,  Miss  Uransfield,  here  ? — She  is 
"Was  she  in  the  habit,  at  that  time,  of  superintending  the  house  ? — She  was,  when  she  was 
home  from  school.  She  was  at  a boarding-school. 

Did  she,  at  that  time,  occasionally  assist  in  the  making  up  of  the  rooms  ? — She  did 
Mr.  Whiteside — Did  you  see  her  ^vith  your  own  eyes  ? — T did,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiteside — That  is  the  way  she  employed  her  holidays  (laughter).  Very  good 
Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — Are  you  able  to  say  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  occupied  the 
same  bed  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside— I object  to  that  question,  unless  he  went  in  e.xpressly  to  see  them  to  bed 
(laughter).  It  is  a most  unjustifiable  question 
Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — I think  it  is  not 

Mr.  Whiteside — I say  distinctly  it  is.  It  is  a thing  that,  in  common  justice,  should  be  proved 
directly,  and  not  by  guess  or  inference..  Any  one’s  character  could  be  taken  away  in  that  way 
The  Chief  Justice — You  must  ask  as  to  some  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — I ask  him  is  he  able  to  say  they  occupied  the  same  bed.  He  is  a 
respectable  man,  and  would  not  say  he  was  able,  if  he  was  not 

The  Chief  Justice — I cannot  permit  the  question  to  be  put  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — Were  the  two  beds  occupied.^ 
pj^  Mr.  Whiteside  (to  witness)— Stop,  sir.  Were  you  there  while  they  were  in  bed?— No.  To 
my  knowledge  they  did  not  occupy  the  second  bed 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — You  say  that  one  is  a large  room  ?— Yes,  a very  large  one 
Were  you,  during  their  sojourn,  in  the  large  room  before  the  bed  was  made  up? — No 
Do  you  know  where  they  proceeded  to  from  }'our  establishment  ? — To  Rostrevor 
Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  their  departure? — Well,  I cannot  say 
Cross-e.xamined  b}'  Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.C. — You  live  in  Newry  ? — Yes 
What  day  is  this  you  are  talking  of  ? — The  3rd  and  4th  of  Augus( 

Who  was  in  that  room  on  the  5tli  and  6th  of  August,  on  your  oath? — Well,  I could  not  say 
Who  was  there  on  the  7th  and  8th  ? — I do  not  know 
Who  was  there  on  the  1st  and  2nd  ? — I do  not  recollect 

When  first  did  you  see  the  gentleman  with  the  moustache  after  that  ? — He  called  one  time 
afterwards 

I knew  that,  and  when  ? — I cannot  tell 

Was  it  two  or  three  years  ago  ? — I could  not  tell.  I did  not  put  it  iri 
I did  not  say  you  did.  Witness — I made  no  remark  upon  it 

You  must  give  the  best  answer  you  can.  When  next  did  you  see  him? — I cannot,  and  will 
not  swear 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  ? — Yes 

Who  came  with  him? — There  was  a lady  with  him 

But  I am  asking  you  about  the  second  time  you  saw  him.  Who  was  with  him  ? — A gentleman 
Who  was  he  ? — I do  not  know  , 

W as  he  like  an  attorney  ? — How  do  I know  ? 

Would  you  not  know  the  cut  of  the  jib  of  an  attorney  ? (Laughter) — ^No 
Happy  man!  Is  there  an  attorney  at  all  down  in  your  part  of  the  country? — Oh,  plenty  of 
them  (laughter). 

Did  you  see  him  there  with  Mr.  Denvir  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I cannot  recollect 

Was  there  more  than  one  with  him  ? — No ; not  that  I saw. 

When  was  that,  by  the  same  token  ? — I told  you  before 

That  is  just  the  thing  you  did  not  tell  me.  When  was  it  ? — I told  you  I could  not  tell  you 
(laughter). 

"'r^en  were  you  in  that  mysterious  bedroom  last  ? 

Witness — Wlien  was  I in  it  ? 

Yes,  by  the  virtue  of  your  oath. — I was  in  it  last  Sunday  week 

You  ventured  in  in  broad  daylight  (laughter).  What  did  you  see  ? Think — think !— I saw  the 
furniture  (laughter). 

You  are  sure  of  that  ? — I am. 

When  were  you  in  it  before  that  ? — I am  generally  in  it  every  day 
You  go  in  there  ? — Yes,  and  through  the  whole  house 
Your  wife  is  taken  ill  ? — ^Yes 

I am  sorry  for  it.  When  was  she  taken  ill  ? — She  is  confined  for  six  years 
God  bless  uu  I And  she  keeps  the  books,  of  course  ? (laughter) — She  does 
She  is  on  crutches  ? — Yes 

when  did  you  sec  her  last  ? — I saw  her  last  Monday  morning  week 
Did  you  breakfast  wdth  her  ? — No 

Why  ? — if  it  is  a fair  question.  You  are  not  bound  to  answer  (laughter). — Why  ? Because 
she  was  not  able  to  be  up  to  breakfast 

On  your  oath,  was  she  not  able  to  be  up  to  breakfast  the  day  before  ? — Of  course  she  was 
Of  course  she  was!  That  is  what  I want  you  to  say.  What  had  you  for  dinner  ? (Laughter) 
— I don’t  know 

What  is  the  age  of  your  daughter  ? — 3 oventeen 
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fHiere  does  sbe  ro  to  sobool  ?— Nowhere  now 

Where  then  ?— Near  Newry  ■ , vj  , w 

And  she  came  home  to  amuse  herself  during  the  holidays  7— Yes  7 

Quite  right,  sir.  Did  you  ever  give  a copy  of  the  entry  in  that  book  before  you  ?— i did  not 
You  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  word  “ I.”  Did  your  wife  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge 
Do  you  swear  that  positively  ? — I swear  not,  to  my  knowledge 
What  do  you  believe,  on  your  oath  ? 

Witness — What  do  I believe  ? i.  v 

Mr,  Whiteside— Yes,  do  you  hoar  me?— Oh!  indeed  I do,— that  is  true.  You  speak  loud 

enough  (laughter)  , , . 9 

What  do  you  believe  ?— I am  as  sure  of  it  as  if  I was  loolang  over  you.  Was  a copy  given  I— 

X do  not  know 

What  do  you  believe  ? 

Witness — What  do  I believe  ? 

Mr,  Whiteside— Yes.  Have  you  any  belief? — Yes 
Then  what  do  you  believe  ? — It  was  not  given,  to  my  knowledge 
Well,  did  the  attorney  take  it  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge 
What  do  you  believe,  sir  ? — I believe  he  did  not  get  it 

You  swear  that  ? — Yes  , 1 

You  swear  now  that  Sergeant  Armstrong  asked  you  to  turn  to  that  book,  and  yet  had  ni  know- 
ledge or  notice  through  his  attorney  of  what  was  in  it  ? Do  you  swear  that,  sir  7 — You  aro  not  tar 
enough  north  for  me  yet  (laughter).  Do  you  swear  that  ? — (No  answer) 

You  never  showed  the  book  to  any  person? — I might  have  shown  it  to  a person 
Come,  come  ; did  you  ? — I did 

Did  you  show  it  to  the  man  with  the  moustache  ? — No 
Who  did  you  show  it  to  ? — I cannot  recollect 
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Pray  did  anybody  ever  call  upon  you  on  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  behalf  ? Come,  fair  play  ia  a iewel  • 
ansver  . > r j > > 

"Witness — On  her  behalf? 

Ay,  and  did  you  not  refuse  ? 

"Witness — Refuse  what  ? 

Refuse  to  give  any  information  ; did  you  not  ?— Eh  ? (No  answer) 

Did  anybody  call  on  you  ? — Yes  ; a lady  called  upon  me  lii 

Did  you  refuse,  on  your  oath,  to  give  information  ? — I should  say . 

Did  you  refuse  ? — 1 did  Jj 

Then  you  may  walk  down 

A Juror — Tell  me,  sir,  what  conversation  had  you  with  those  two  gentlemen  that  called  upon  • 
you? — They  asked  me  did  I not  recollect  their  living  in  the  house,  and  had  they  not  apartments  at ; 
the  other  side  of  the  house 

Anything  else? — That  was  all;  pnd  I then  brought  them  and  showed  them  the  apartment* • 
(hisses) 

_ Anna  Maria  Dransfield  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Brewster — I am  daughter  of  the  last  t 
witness.  (Hotel  book  produced) 

Mr.  Whiteside — I object  to  her  looking  at  it ; it  is  not  in  her  handwriting,  and  the  person  who 
made  the  entry  is  not  here 

Did  you  ever  make  entries  in  that  book  at  all  ? — Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Whiteside — I object  to  her  looking  at  it  unless  the  entries  in  that  part  of  the  book  are  in 
her  handwriting 

Court — Let  her  father  look  at  it 

Mr.  Dransfield  (referring  to  book) — Tlie  date  “August  3”  is  in  her  handwriting 
Mr.  Brewster — Show  that  book  to  the  witness 

Sergeant  Sullivan — I submit  that  the  rest  of  the  book  ought  to  be  covered,  all  except  the  dat* 

Court — Wlien  did  you  last  see  that  book,  my  young  lady  ? 

Witness — Two  or  three  minutes  ago  (laughter) 

Court — Oh  ! then,  she  has  read  it  all  (laughter) 

Witness — 1 was  told  to  look  at  it 

Examination  resumed — Do  you  recollect,  at  the  time  you  made  that  entry,  a gentleman  and  a 
lady  stopping  at  your  hotel  ? — I do  not  (laughter) 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Jones,  the  barrister  ? — I do 

Does  he  stop  at  your  house  wJien  at  Newry  ? — Ho  does.  I know  the  rooms  he  occupies  in  th* 
house — a large  drawing-room,  a large  bed-room,  and  a dressing-room 
Is  there  a bed  in  the  dressing-room  ? — There  is 

Do  you  know  anything  yourself  of  your  own  knowledge  about  the  people  that  v/ere  there  on  the 
3rd  of  August? — No 

Tire  witness  was  not  cross-examined 

Samuel  Hoey  examined — I was  waiter  at  Dransfield’s  hotel,  Newry,  in  August,  1857.  I know 
Major  Yelverton’s  appearance.  I also  know  Mrs.  Yelverton’e  appearance 

Do  YOU  recollect  their  being  at  Mr.  Dransfield’s  together  in  that  year? — I do,  sir ; but  I did  not 
know  tlieir  names  when  they  came  in 

Do  you  recollect  the  apartments  they  had  ? — I do.  They  had  a sitting-room,  bed-room,  and 
dressing-room 

Is  there  a way  of  getting  into  the  dressing-room  except  through  the  bed-room  ? — ^You'enter  th* 
bed-room  from  the  sitting-room.  I was  in  the  sitting-room  during  their  stay  in  the  house  , 

Did  they  live  there  as  man  and  wife  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside- I object  to  that  question.  How  can  he  tell?  Ask  h'lm  did  he  bring  in  the 
dinner  (laughter) 

Court — ^There  should  be  some  other  course  to  prove  whether  they  lived  [as  man  and  wife. 
Suppose  a man  and  his  sister  were  together 

Mr.  Whiteside — Ay,  or  a man  and  his  grandmother  flaughter) 

Do  you  recollect  whether  they  gave  any  name  ? — No  name,  sir 
Mr.  Whiteside — “ What’s  in  a name  ?’’  (Laughter) 

Examination  resumed — Do  you  remember  his  having  ever  called  her  anything  in  your  presence  ? 
—-He  never  did 

Who  was  housemaid  at  that  time  ? — MnrgaretFagan 

Do  you  recollect  on  the  occasion  of  going  awav  any  little  matter  occurring  in  reference  to  th* 
hill  ?—  i'here  was  a little  rough  talk  about  change,  sir  I 

Was  the  lady  present?— "Yes,  sir,  they  were  both  sitting  on  the  car 
Mrs.  Catherine  Sangster  sworn 
A Juror— That  lady  did  not  kiss  the  book 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Swear  her  again.  (The  oath  was  repeated) . Kiss  the  book,  ma’am ; put 
it  to  your  mouth 

The  witness  kissed  the  book 

Examined  by  Jlr.  Brewster — Does  your  husband  keep  the  hotel  at  Rostrevor? — He  does 
Do  you  remember  a gentleman  coming  there  to  take  apartraente  three  years  ago  ? — I do 
Was  he  alone  ? — He  was 
Did  he  return  again  — He  did,  next  day 
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and  dressing-room 

them  ? — Not  until  after  the 


Did  anybody  come  with  him  ? — A lady 
Did  they  give  any  names  ? — Xo 
How  long  did  they  stop  ? — Ten  days  _ 

What  apartments  did  they  occupy  r — A drawing-room,  bed-room, 

Was  there  a bed  in  the  dressing-room  ? — Ihere  was 
W^ere  you  in  the  habit  ot  examining  the  rooms  after  they  left 
ehambermaid  had  done  them  up  in  the  morning  ^ t 

Were  you  often  in  their  company,  or.  did  you  often  speak  to  them  whilst  they  were  there  ?— i 

did  not 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  room  to  them  whilst  they  were  there  ?— No 
Who  was  the  housemaid  at  the  time  ?— Bridget  Cole 

Arc  you  able  to  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  or  not  the  little  bed-room  was  occupied  I 
Mr.  Whiteside  obfected  to  this  question 

Mr.  Brewster — Whose  duty  is  it  to  give  out  the  sheets  for  the  beds  in  the  hotel? — The 
housemaid’s. 

Did  you  superintend  them  ? — I keep  them  myself 

Can  you  tell  me  what  sheets  you  gave  out  when  these  guests  came  to  your  house,?— No 
Have  you  seen  the  lady  since  ?^ — Yea 
Where  ? — At  Eostrevor 

When  was  that  ? — She  called  at  the  hotel  in  1858 
Was  there  anybody  with  her? — No 

Did  she  ask  jmu  any  questions  when  she  came  in  1858'  ? — No 

Mr.  Whiteside — MVs.  Yelverton  was  not  asked  whether  she  had  any  conversation  with  this 
lady,  and  I wish  to  save  this  witness,  who  is  a very  respectable  woman,  from  falling  into  a mitt  ike. 
Bring  in  that  person 

Mr.  Brewster — But  you  say  she  did  call  again ; are  you  sure  whether  she  did  call  again  ?— • 
She  did 

Did  you  address  her  when  she  called  again  ? — I did 
Did  you  recognize  her  ? — I did  at  the  time 

And  spoke  to  her  as  the  person  who  had  been  at  your  house  before  ? — Yes 
Mr.  Whitside  said — Mrs.  Sangster  should  be  required  to  wait  in  court  a few  minutes 
The  Chief  Justice  directed  Mrs.  Sangster  to  remain  in  court 

Bridget  Cole  examined  by  Sergeant  Armstrong — ^Wereyou  the  housemaid  at  Mr.  Sangster*' 
hotel  in  Eostrevor  ?— I was 

Were  you  there  in  1857  ? — Yea 
Are  you  there  yet  ? — No 
^ How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — I lived  th'  re  eight  years 
Do  you  know  Major  Yelverton’s  appearance  ? — Yes 
Do  you  know  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  appearance  ? — Yes 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  them  together  in  that  year  1857,  in  the  hotel,  while  you  were  house- 
maid there  ? — Yes 

What  rooms  had  they? — A private. sitting  room,  a bedroom,  and  a dressing  room 
Was  there  a bed  in  what  you  call  the  dressing  room  ?^ — There  was 

During  their  stay  in  the  hotel  did  you  make  up  their  apartments  and  attend  as  housemaid? — ■, 
Yes 

Was  the  bed  in  the  dressing  room  made  up  at  all,  during  the  time  they  were  there,  for  sleeping 
in? — No 


Did  you  make  up  the  bed  in  the  bedroom  every  day  ? — Yes 

In  making  up  that  bed  aid  you  sec  any  marks  that  would  enable  you  to  say  that  more  persons 
than  one  slept  in  it  ? — No,  I don’t  remember  passing  any  remarks  on  thc  bed. 

Was  the  bed  in  the  dressing  room  sheeted  at  all  while  they  were  there  ? — No,  but  there  was 
bed  and  bedding  in  it 

A Juror — Were  there  blankets  on  it  ?— Yes 

Chief  Justice — She  means  that  there  were  blankets  and  a quilt  on  the  bed,,  but  no  sheets 

Examination  resumed — Was  the  bed  in  the  dressing  room  used  at  all  while  they  were  there  ?— 
I could  not  say 

Did  you  ever  make  it  up  ? — T never  made  it  up 

Mr.  \Vhitfiside — You  were  about  to  say  something  else 

A Juror— Could  not  the  lady  make  up  the  bed  hei'self? — It  niight.be  made  up  without  my 
knowing  it 

Did  they  give  any  name  to  you  ? — No 

Did  vou  see  a pocket  handkerchief  in  the  room  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside — Produce  the  handkerchief 

Sergeant  Armstrong — Produce  the  handkerchief — a handkerchief  that  w;as  seen  in  the  hotel 
years  ago ! 

Mr.  Whiteside — Important  cases  have  often  turned  on  such  things 

^rgennt  Armstrong — In  Othello  a good  deal  depenued  on  a handkerchief.  (Laughter) 

Mr.  Whiteside — Just  so.  It  this  liandkorchief  is  to  iilFect  tho  Indy  in  any  way,  it  ought  to  be 
produced.  I don’t  know  what  has  become  of  the  handkerchief,  but  I can  say  that  when  1 am  at 
hotels  I am  generally  under  a difficulty  in  finding  my  handkerchief.  (A  laugh) 
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Chief  Justice — Strictly  speaking,  the  evidence  could  not  bo  given  ; but  let  it  go  on 
Examination  resumed — What  was  the  name  on  the  handkerchief  ? — I don’t  know.  (A  laugh) 
Sergeant  Sullivan — What  was  the  colour  of  the  handkerchief  ? 

Witness — It  was  white 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Emblematical  of  purity 

Sergeant  Armstrong — The  first  emblem  of  purity  in  the  case  from  the  beginning 
Sergeant  Sullivan — On  your  side,  certainly 

Examination  resumed — ^Were  there  two  pillows  on  the  bed  in  the  bedroom  ? — There  were 
Mr.  Whiteside — Yes.  You  are  always  ready.  (A  laugh).  It  is  a beautiful  place ! 

Examination  resumed — Did  you  see  that  lady  at  any  time  since  ? — Yes 
When  ? — Last  Juno 

Where  ? — At  the  quay,  half  a mile  from  the  village  of  Kostrevor.  I was  living  then  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Clarke 

What  did  the  lady  say  to  you  ? — She  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  me  if  I was  Dridget  Cole  ; 
I said  “ Yes.”  She  then  put  the  veil  off  her  face,  and  asked  me  if  I recollected  her.  I said  “ Yes ; 
are  not  you  Mrs.  Yelverton  ?”  I had  heard  her  name  in  the  mean  time.  She  said  she  w.is,  and 
she  asked  mb  to  allow  her  to  come  in  and  warm  her  feet  at  the  fire,  and  she  came  in  and  wanned 
her  feet.  She  asked  me  if  I had  made  up  the  two  beds  every  day.  I said  I only  made  up  one 
Chief  J ustice — What  did  she  say  then 

Witness — She  said  that  the  gentleman  was  subject  to  some  illness,  which  I cannot  recollect,  and 
that  he  generally  sat  up  in  a chair  a great  part  of  the  night 

Is  that  all  she  said  ? — She  asked  me  to  go  to  London,  and  said  she  would  get  me  a situation.  I 
said  I was  quite  comfortable  in  the  situation  I had  at  present 

Did  she  say  anything  else,  or  make  any  other  proposition  to  you  ? — She  left  me  her  address,  if 
I would  change  my  mind 

Mr.  AVhiteside — Was  it  in  writing  ? — Yes 

Mr.  Wliiteside — Where  is  it  ? — At  Rostrevor 

Mr.  Whiteside — So  I thought ; with  the  lock  of  hair,  most  likely 

Sergeant  Armstrong — What  did  she  say  about  changing  your  mind  ? — She  said,  if  I changed  my 
mind,  she  would  send  me  my  expenses  to  London 

Have  you  seen  her  since  ? — Not  until  I saw  her  in  this  court 
ILive  you  told  all  that  passed  between  you  and  her  ? — Yes 

Cross-examined  by  Sergeant  Sullivan — Do  you  remember  all  the  people  who  came  to  the  hotel 
in  Rostrevor  all  the  eight  years  you  were  there  ? — I do  not 

Do  you  remember  the  ladies  who  wef  e there  in  September,  1857  ? — I do  not 
Or  in  October,  or  November,  or  December  ? — I do  not 

And  if  I took  you  through  the  whole  year  you  would  say  the  same,  except  as  to  this  lady  ? — 
Yes 

You  saw  her  in  court,  you  say;  was  that  when  you  were  put  there  (pointing  to  the  seat  under 
the  Bench)  to  see  her  ? — I saw  her  before  that 

Were  you  brought  in  before  that  to  look  at  her  ? — No 

On  your  oath,  were  you  put  up  on  a form  to  look  at  her? — (After  some  hesitation) — I saw  her 
from  the  gallery.  I was  not  brought  up 

Were  you  told  to  come  to  look  at  her  ? — No,  I was  in  here 
Sergeant  Sullivan  repeated  the  question  several  times,  and  finally 
The  witness  answered — I was  in  the  place  (murmurs) 

Were  you  told  to  come  in  and  look  at  her.  Answer  that,  and  remember  you  are  on  your  oath 
— I heard  a person  say,  “ Is  that  Mrs.  Yelverton  ?” 

Who  was  tliat  person  ? — I don’t  know  where  the  voice  came  from 
Whose  voice  was  it,  do  you  think  ? — I could  not  say 
Was  it  that  gentleman  opposite  you  (Mr.  Dwyer)  ? — It  was  not. 

Again  I ask  who  was  it  told  you  to  come  in  and  look  at  her? — I did  not  see  the  man.  I only 
heard  the  voice.  He  asked  me,  “ Was  that  Mrs.  Yelverton  ?” 

Was  Rose  Eagan  with  you ?”— She  was 

And  you  were  brought  in  together,  were  you  ? — We  were  in 

By  the  virtue  of  your  solemn  oath,  were  you  brought  into  court  to  see  her  ? — I was  not.  I was 
up  in  the  gallery — the  upper  gallery 

Did  you  come  into  that  passage  during  the  trial  ? — I never  did 
Again  I aslc  who  told  you  to  look  at  her  ? — (No  answer) 

Chief  Justice — Answer  the  question  at  once 

Witness — I heard  the  voice.  I could  not  say  who  it  was 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Can  you  form  an  opinion  ? — I could  not  think  who  told  me 

Did  he  tell  you  to  look  at  her  ? — He  did 

By  virtue  of  your  oath,  who  was  the  person  who  told  you  to  look  at  her? — I could  not  say 
Was  it  a clerk  of  Mr.  Dwyer? — No  answer) 

On  your  oath,  was  it  Mr.  Dwyer’s  clerk  ? 

(The  witness  shifted  uneasily  in  the  box,  but  made  no  reply) 

Court— Did  you  see  the  person  since  ? — (No  answer) 

Sergeant  Armstrong — Let  her  think 

Sergeant  Sullivan— Did  you  see  him  since  ? — It  might  be  him 
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Was  it  a clerk  of  Mr.  Dwyer  ? — It  might  be  him 

On  your  oath,  was  it  not  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Dwyer  ? Como  answer. — (No  reply)  _ 

A Juror — Were  you  brought  up  to  the  gallery  by  any  person  to  look  at -this  lady  ? — I was 
up  in  the  gallery  before  that,  and  some  person  asked  was  not  that  Mrs.  Telverton,  and  I said 
“Yes” 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Was  not  that  the  clerk  ? — I did  not  sec  the  man.  I have  seen  Mr.  Dwyer’s 
clerk  since.  He  may  have  been  the  man 

A J uror— Had  you  any  conversation  with  Eose  Fagan  last  night  ? — I had  not 
Sergeant  Sullivan — Did  any  one  tell  you  what  happened  here  last  night  ? — No.  I did  not  hear 
what  happened  last  night ; but  I have  heard  what  happened  yesterday 
The  Chief  J ustice — What  did  you  hear  that  happened  last  night  ? 

Witness — I could  not  tel]  particularly 
A Juror — Did  you  see  Eose  Fagan  this  morning  ? — No 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Were  you  not  in  the  court  last  night  when  Eose  Fagan  was  examined? — 1 
was  in  court,  but  did  not  hear  her.  I was  standing  in  the  passage  near  the  door 

Did  two  gentlemen  ever  call  on  you  about  this  case  before  this  ladv  called  on  you  at  Eostrevor  ? 
— Not  two  gentlemen.  One  gentleman  called  on  mein  September,  lS58 
Had  he  a moustache  ? — No 

Who  was  he  ? — He  came  from  Scotland.  I did  not  know  his  name 
Do  you  know  who  he  was  ? — I do  not  / 

Was  it  for  Major  Yelvertonhe  called  ? — He  did  not  say 
Do  you  swear  that?— I do 

On  whose  behalf  do  you  think  he  called.? — I could  not  tell 
Had  he  the  lock  of  hair  with  him  ? — He  had  not 
Or  a piece  of  a gown  ? — No 

Did  anybody  else  ever  call  on  you  about  this  matter  ? — Two  gentlemen  afterwards  called  on  me 
last  summer. 
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^’’na  one  of  these  Major  Telverton  ? — No 

Who  were  they  ? — The  two  gentlemoa  at  the  end  of  the  table.  (Major  Yelverton’s  attorney 
and  another) 

Had  they  anything  with  them  — No 
Had  they  a lock  of  hair  ? — No 

By  the  virtue  of  your  oath,  had  they  a lock  of  hair  and  a bit  of  a gown  ? — ^No,  nothing 

They  came  to  you  on  behalf  of  Major  Telverton  ? — I did  not  ask  them 

What  did  you  think  ? — Why,  I thought  since  it  was 

But  they  did  not  teU  you  ? — No 

Where  were  you  when  they  called  ? — At  Mr.  Clarke’s 

How  long  after  you  saw  the  lady  at  the  hotol.^ — A couple  of  months.  Oh!  after  I saw  the 
lady  at  the  hotel  it  was  three  years 

Do  3'ou  know  Priest  Mooney  ? — Yes,  I attend  his  chapel.  I do  not  know  the  vostry-woman 
who  attended  Killowen  chapel.  I knew  Mrs.  Telverton  very  well  when  these  two  gentlemen 
sailed  on  mo 

Did  they  remind  you  of  her  ? — I rcmerahcred  her 
Always  ? — Yes 

You  are  quite  sure  the  woman  who  called  on  you  was  Mrs.  Telverton  ? — Perfectly  suro 
What  was  the  time  of  day  ? — About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 

Did  that  woman  call  on  you  a second  time  ? — I never  saw  her  but  once,  except  the  time  I saw 
her  at  the  hotel 

How  long  after  the  two  gentlemen  came  ? — It  was  the  same  season 
Was  it  after  the  two  gentlemen  called,  or  before  ?— It  was  before 

But  after  the  man  from  Scotland  came  ? — The  man  from  Scotland  came  the  year  after  they 
were  married,  in  1858 

A Juror — Who  told  you  they  w'erc married  ? — I heard  in  the  chapel  they  were  married 
Sergeant  Sullivan — To  be  sure  you  did 

The  year  after  they  were  married  the  gentleman  from  Scotland  came  — Yes 
Did  Ml'S.  Yelvei-ton  come  before  cither  of  these  two  gentlemen  ? — Yes 
* Do  you  swear  tliat  positively  ? — I do 
No  mistake  ? — No 

And  the  woman  you  saw  at  the  hotel  was  the  same  who  called  on  you  ? — Yes.  No  person  oame 
but  the  one 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Bring  that  lad)'  here  now 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  witness  appeared  to  give  her  evidence  with  considerable 
hewtation.  and  as  the  lady  alluded  to  was  being  brought  into  court,  she  turned  anxiously  round  to 
see  her.  'The  interest  of  the  scene  at  that  moment  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  at  any  other  period 
of  this  extraordinary  trial,  e-xoept  during  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness,  Eose  Eagan,  on 
the  previous  evening] 

Sergeant  Sullivan  (to  witness) — Keep  your  eye  on  me,  ma’am;  don’t  stand  looking  for  her; 
don’t  get  nervous 

Sergeant  Annstrong — She  is  not  getting  nervous 
Sergeant  Sullivan — 1 am  just  calming  her 

The  lady  who  had  been  confronted  with  Eose  Eagan  the  previous  evening  was  now  brought 
into  the  court  and  confronted  with  the  witness.  The  entire  body  of  spectators  in  the  gallery  stood 
up  to  observe  the  demeanour  of  the  witness,  whose  agitation  increased  every  moment 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Pray,  is  that  the  lady?  (I'o  witness) — Look  at  that  lady  now;  look  at  her, 
ma’am 

The  Chief  Justice  (to  the  spectators  in  the  gallery,  almost  the  entire  of  whom  were  standing) — 
Sit  down,  gentlemen — sit  down.  (To  the  assemblage  in  the  body  of  the  court) — Gentlemen,  turn 
the  other  way.  This  lady  is  not  brought  in  to  be  stared  at  by  a lot  of  idle  ])eople._ 

Sergeant  Sullivan  (to  witness) — Is  that  the  lady.^ — That  is  the  lady.  (Sensation,  and  a cheer 
and  clapping  of  hands  in  the  gallery.) 

Sergeant  Sullivan — You  may  go  down 

Sergeant  Armstrong  (to  the  witness) — Stay,  I have  to  ask  you  a question.  Bridget,  is  that, the 
lady  who  told  you  she  was  Mrs.  Telverton?  > 

Witness — Yes 

Sei'geant  Sullivan — But  she  has  also  sworn  she  was  the  same  woman  who  was  at  the  hotel 
William  Sangster  examined  by  Mr.  Brewster — Do  you  keep  the  hotel  in  Rostrovor.^ — I do 
Did  you  ever  see  the  lady  whom  you  saw  in  court,  in  the  witness  box  the  otoer  day,  at  your 
hotel  ? — Yes 

Do  you  keep  books  at  your  hotel? — Yes;  I have  them  here  now 
Do  you  know  the  appearance  of  Major  Yelvertou? — Yes 
Was  he  at  your  hotel  in  August,  1857? — lie  was 

Was  the  lady  you  saw  in  the  witness  hex  the  other  day  with  him?— She  was 
Do  you  know  by  what  name  they  nassed? — There  was  no  name  given 
How  long  did  they  stay  ?— .Vbo'ut  ten  days 
Whilst  they  werc'there  did  you  drive  them  out  ?— I did 
Where  to?— To  Warrenpoint  . 

Did  the  lady  call  at  the  post-office  ? — She  did 
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Did  the  two  persons  pass  as  man  and  wife? 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected,  and  the  question  was  overruled 
Can  YOU  teU  how  many  beds  were  paid  for?— (Objected  to) 

Did  you  send  in  a bill  to  these  people?— No;  m_v  daushtcr  did 
Does  your  daughter  keep  your  accounts?  She  does 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Whiteside— Did  you  drive  the  lady  more  than  once 


to  Warrenpoinl;? — 


^ pretty  drive,  isn’t  it?— It  is  generally  considered  a beautiful  drive 

Is  your  liouse  more  comfortable  than  it  was  when  I went  down  there  last  ? — ^vY oU,  Sir,  ii  yon 

will  do  me  the  honour  of  calling,  you  will  find  out  (laughter)  tt  ^ -u  i 

Anne  Sangster,  examined  by  Sergeant  Armstrong— Is  daughter  of  last  witness.  Kept  the  booto 
of  my  father’s  hotel  in  1857.  (Book  produced.)  The  entry  in  this  book  is  in  my  writing.  Ido 
not  know  the  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yelverton 
"What  is  the  entry  in  that  book? — (Objected  to)  • 

Were  there  any  other  couple  living  together  in  the  hotel  at  that  time?- 1 do  not  know 
Were  there  a gentleman  and  a lady  together  in  the  hotel  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  August, 
2857  ?— There  were ; they  occupied  a sitting  room,  a bed-room,  and  a dressing-room 
Did  you  hear  them  say  where  they  came  from  ?— No,  sir 
When  did  they  go  away  ? — The  15th,  sir 
Did  you  prepare  them  bill  ? — I did,  sir 
Were  you  paid  the  account  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside — I object  to  the  question 
Witness — I was  paid  the  account 

How  many  rooms  were  you  paid  for  ?— For  the  three  rooms 

What  names  did  they  go  by  at  the  hotel  ? — They  did  not  give  any  names 

Were  they  called  by  any  names  ? — No,  sir  . . . ■ 

Were  you  in  their  apartments  during  their  stay  in  the  hotel  ? — I was  in  the  sitting-room  and 


in  the  bed-room 

Were  you  in  the  dressing-room  ? — The  third  room  was  not  off  the  bed-room 

Were  the  sitting-room  and  bod-room  in  direct  communication  with  each  other? — ^No,  sir,  we 
entered  them  by  separate  doors.  There  was  a separate  door  to  each  from  the  passage. 

You  say  you  were  in  the  bed-room  on  one  occasion.  Were  you  in  what  you  call  the  dressing- 
room  while  they  were  there  ? — I do  not  remember 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Wliiteside — The  three  rooms  open  on  the  passage 

George  Handiside  Patterson  examined  by  Dr.  Ball — ^I  am  more  than  twenty-six  years  an 
advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar.  I was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1834.  I am  not 
•ounsel  for  any  of  the  parties  in  the  suit  of  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton,  now  pending  in  Scotland 

State  to  the  Chief  Just'ce  the  various  modes  by  which  parties  can  contract  hregular  marriages 
in  Scotland? — I am  afraid  I must  state  first  the  distinction  between  regular  and  irregular  marriages 
in  Scotland.  Marriage  is  contracted  in  Scotland  by  the  interchange  of  mutual  consent,  freely, 
nnequivocally,  seriously,  and  deliberately  given,  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  becoming  husband 
and  wife,  without  reference  to  any  further  ceremony,  and  so  expressed  by  evidence  as  will  he 
recognised  by  the  law.  When  such  consent  is  given,  after  the  proclamation  of  banns,  and  before 
a clergyman,  itps  called  a regular  marriage.  An  irregnlar  marriage  may  be  contracted  by  mutual 
written  acceptance  of  the  parties  as  husband  and  wife,  mutual  writings  accepting  each  other,  or 
mutual  written  declarations  or  acknowledgments  of  marriage,  or  by  a series  of  letters  passing 
between  them,  which  from  their  own  contents,  as  well  as  from  the  mode  in  which  the  parties 
address  each  other  in  the  letters  and  subscribe  themselves,  will  crc'ate  a clear  and  unequivocal 
acknowledgment  of  a marriage  then  subsisting  between  them.  Supposing  the  gentlemap  addresses 
the  lady  “ my  dear  wife,”  or  “my  wife.” 

Mr.  Whiteside — That  would  be  a clear  case 

Mr.  Patterson  (rising) — Not  altpgether,  sh;  and  yon  will  have  the  goodness  not  to  interrupt 
mo  (laughter) 

The  Chief  Justice — I want  infoi-mation  on  this  subject  too 

Mr  Patterson — Tour  lordship’s  interruptions  are  not  at  all  to  be  deprecated.  Marriage  is  also 
expressed  by  verbal  declaration — mutual  declarations  or  acknowledgments  before  witnesses 
called  in  for  the  purpose,  such  declarations  not  being  casual  or  transitory.  'There  is  also  a third 
mode 


The  Chief  Justice — I wonder  you  are  not  all  married  there  (loud  lauglitor.) 

, Mr.  I^terson — Well,  _my  lord,  I am  not  saying  it  is  a good  law,  1 am  only  stating  what  the 
law  M.  ’The  third  mode  is  writing,  followed  up  by  copula.  The  copula  must  be  expressed  in 
writing,  or  proved  by  reference  to  the  oath  of  the  party,  e.xclusive  of  nil  other  reference.  There 
which  is  sanctioned  by  statute  passed  in  1503  (laughter),  by  open  and  public 
•onabitation  for  a series  of  years,  such  as  to  create  a universal  reputation  of  marriage;  bmt  it 
•annot  be  divided  reputation  ; it  must  bo  universal.  It  was  so  decided  by  Uio  House  of  Lords  in 
a very  celcbrnted  case. 

^>1  tbe-re  any  case  in  Scotland  in  which  a "poA*  verba  dc  p7'crsc)tii 

^ pix'scnoo  of  wiLuosscs  ? There  is  no  ciiao  i 

which  such  a marriage  has  been  held  good. 

Is  there  an}'  decision  on  that  point  ? Yea,  there  is  a caso  in  17G6. 
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Mr.  Whiteside,  Q:C. — Is  that  case  reported  ? It  is. 

Have  you  the  report  there  No,  but  I have  road  it,  and  know  it  well.  It  is  amongst  the 
reports  by  Lord  Monboddo. 

Dr.  Ball— What  was  that  case  ? It  was  a case  where  a marriage  was  attempted  to  be  made 
out  by  evidence  of  two  persons  who  said  they  overheard  a man  with  a woman  in  a room  declaring 
her  to  be  his  wife.  The  judges,  as  reported,  held  that  that  was  not  a marriage,  as  the  witnesses 
were  not  present.  The  witness  mentioned  the  case  of  Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple.  In  the  case  of 
irregular  marriages,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  parties,  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  relative  to 
the  parties  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  period  that  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
court,  are  to  be  taken  into  view ; and  there  are  many  cases  in  our  books  where  e.\plicit  writing  at 
the  time,  declaring  parties  to  be  husband  and  wife,  has  been  held  not  to  constitute  a marriage, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties  being  opposed  to  the  inference  that  might  otherwise 
be  drawn,  that  there  was  a consent  to  marry. 

Dr.  Ball — Supposing  an  interchange  of  the  matrimonial  consent  in  words,  would  it  form  a 
material  element,  in  considering  whether  that  was  a final  and  absolute  marriage  such  as  you 
describe,  that  one  of  the  parties  refused  cohabitation  immediately  after  ? It  would  be  material  in 
considering  whether  there  was  a consent  necessary  to  form  a valid  matrimonial  contract. 

Chief  Justice — Is  it  more  than  evidence — is  the  refusal  of  cohabitation  conclusive  ? It  would 
be  a very  strong  fact  against  the  idea  that  the  consent  had  passed. 

Suppose  two  parties  went  through  a ceremony  of  mai-riage  before  a clergyman,  no  matter 
whether  valid  or  invalid  in  the  country  where  it  was  performed ; to  what  would  subsequent 
declarations  as  to  the  status  of  the  parties  be  referred  ? 

Mr.  AVhiteside  objected.  IJ;  was  the  power  of  the  judge  to  apply  the  facts  to  the  law,  and  the 
law  to  the  facts.  The  witness  should  merely  be  questioned  as  to  what  the  law  actually  was 

After  a lengthened  discussion,  the  following  question  was  put  in  writing,  subject  to  an 
exception  : — Whether,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  an  actual  ceremony  of  marriage,  valid 
or  invalid,  be  proved  to  have  been  celebrated  between  two  parties  before  a clergyman,  the  sub- 
sequent acts  and  declarations  of  the  parties  as  to  their  status  will  be  referred  to  that  ceremony? 

Mr.  Whiteside — What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  lord.  Can  it  be  put  ? 

The  Chief  Justice — I have  no  wish  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Whiteside — W e are  reciprocal  in  our  feelings  about  it,  so  let  it  go  on.  Hand  in  the 
essay  (laughter).  I advise  your  lordship  not  to  write  it  down,  but  put  a pin  in  your  note-book 
(laughter) 

Dr.  Ball  then  read  the  question 

Witness — I would  make  a distinction  between  acts  and  declarations.  I take  it  that  the  rule  of 
law  is,  that  cohabitation  open  and  public,  as  man  and  wife,  for  a series  of  years,  affords  a presump- 
tion that  the  matrimonial  consent  nas  passed,  but  a presumption  only  ; and  if  it  be  proved  in  such 
a case  that  there  was  a ceremony,  valid  or  invalid,  gone  through,  then  those  acts  of  cohabitation 
in  Scotland  would  not  be  of  any  avail.  The  question  would  then  be  whether  the  ceremony  was 
valid  or  invalid,  according  to  its  own  circumstances.  The  declarations  might  be  received  in  aid  of 
the  ceremony  if  it  was  doubtful  if  they  were  of  the  kind  I have  expressed,  declarations  made  in 
Scotland  deliberately  and  seriously,  and  not  of  a casual  or  transitory  nature 
Chief  J ustice — Of  what  ? — ;Of  a supposed  ceremony,  if  it  was  doubtful 

If  there  be  an  invalid  ceremony  proved,  the  declaration  or  acts  would  help  it.  Is  that  so  ? — 
The  act  of  cohabitation  would  not.  The  declaration  that  they  were  married  might  help  it 
How  ? — As  we  only  require  consent  it  might  supply  the  consent  necessary 
Mr.  Ball — Take  this  case — Two  persons  are  shown  to  be  married  before  a clergyman  out  of 
Scotland,  the  ceremony  is  invalid  on  account  of  positive  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  celebrated, 
will,  in  Scotland,  subsequent  acts  and  declarations  be  referred  to  that  ceremony  ? — Certainly,  and 
would  not  be  of  the  least  effect  to  create  a marriage  in  Scotland  by  the  Scotch  law.  The  question 
would  be  ruled  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  ceremony  took  place. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whiteside — Do  you  mean  by  the  last  answer  to  say  that  where  there 
has  been  an  invalid  marriage  in  England,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  there  never  can  be  an 
invalid  marriage  in  Scotland  ? — I do  not  imderstand  the  question.  If  you  speak  in  a lower  tone  of 
voice  I may  Qanghter). 

See,  Mr.  Patterson,  you  are  there  to  answer  me,  and  not  to  lecture  me.  Pray  are  you  the 
gentlem.an  that  is  called  in  your  own  country  Preliminary  Patterson?  (loud  laughter).  Eh  r 
Always  beating  about  the  point  and  never  coming  to  it  ? — No ; at  least  I never  heard  it.  _ 

You  never  heard  it  said  that  you  were  given  to  make  preliminary  observations,  instead  of 
coming  to  the  point,  and  hence  were  called  Preliminary  Patterson  ? — No,  sir,  I never  did. 

By  the  law  of  the  country  that  you  affect  to  communicate  to  us,  if  there  has  been  an  invalid 
ceremony'  of  marriage  in  any  part  of  the  world,  can  there  ever  be  an  irregular  marriage  in  Scotland 
between  the  same  parties ? — It  depends  upon  how  it  is  to  be  constituted. 

Suppose  two  persons  in  any  part  of  the  world,  Ireland,  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  con- 
tract a marriage,  invalid  according  to  the  lex  loci,  cokild  the  same  parties,  if  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  go  into  Scotland,  have  an  irregular  one  there  ? They  may  have  an  irregular  marriage 
The  nature  of  the  contract  is  to  be  decided  H the  law  of  the  place  ? Yes 
You  were  shown  the  papers  in  this  case  ? Yes 
To  prepare  yourself  ? I saw  the  pleadings  in  the  Scotch  case 
Who  sent  them  to  yqu  ? The  agent  of  the  party 
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When  ? Three  or  four  weeks  ago  . 

The  papers  in  the  Scotch  case  were  laid  before  you  in  order  to  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  general  law  of  the  country  ? (Laughter.)  No 
But  the  papers  were  laid  before  you  Yes 

Have  YOU  sent  them  back  ? Not  yet,  I believe  i-  j i a +i 

AYould'  an  irregular  marriage  in  Scotland  be  less  capable  of  proof  if  the  parties  declared  them- 
selves to  be  husband  and  wife  elsewhere  ? No  1 5 T 1.1  4-1,  f 

Do  you  agree  with  the  judgment  of  Lord  Stowel  in  Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple  ? I would  say  that 
his  judgment  was  not  binding  in  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland 
Do  you  differ  from  him  ? I don’t  say  that  I differ  from  him 

I believe  Lord  Stowel  heard  sixteen  advocates  on  one  side  and  thirty-two  on  the  other,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  make  out  as  best  he  could  the  law  of  Scotland  ? (A  laugh.)  I must  say  that 
you  misrepresent  the  case 

How  many  lawyers  did  he  hear  on  each  side  ? I think  five  or  six 

Don’t  you  think  he  must  have  been  an  able  man  to  see  his  way  to  the  truth  amongst  them? 
(Laughter).  He  was  a very  able  man 

Was  not  Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple  the  case  of  a young  English  officer  who  wrote  his  love-letters 
to  a lady  in  Scotland,  and  then  came  to  England  and  married  again  ? If  you  wish  I will  give  you 
my  account  of  the  case.  I will  not  answer  a question  of  that  kind  which  is  not  a correct  represen- 
tation of  the  case 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Patterson,  that  I am  not  correctly  representing  the  case  when  I say 
that  it  was  one  of  a young  English  officer  coming  to  Scotland  and  falling  in  love  \yith  a lady  there, 
and  writing  to  her  letters  of  love  ? He  wrote,  first  of  all,  promising  marriage,  which  was  accepted, 
and  consummation  immediately  followed. 

Do  you  state  now  that  consummation  followed  immediately  in  that  case  ? Was  it  not  in  great 
doubt?  Weil,  within  a few  days 

Do  you  mean  that  Lord  Stowel’s  judgment  tunned  on  the  question  of  whether  there  had  been 
cohabitation  at  aU?  There  was  no  cohabitation,  but  consummation 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  judgment  turned  on  the  question  of  whether  there  had  been  co- 
habitation or  not  ? Partly  on  it 

Do  you  agree  with  Lord  Stowel  that  the  contract  of  marriage  is  to  be  proved  like  any  other  con- 
tract ? It  is  to  be  made  out  from  the  writings  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  parties  that  there  was 
a deliberate  serious  consent  given  to  marry 

Do  you  agree  with  Lord  Stowel’s  judgment  ? I do 

Don’t  you  differ  with  him  in  his  general  exposition  of  principles  ? I did  not  say  that 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  contract  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  proved  like  any  other  contract  ? 
— Certainly  not,  by  the  law  of  Scotland.  All  the  facts  and  circumstances  antecedent  to,  attendant 
on,  and  subsequent  to  the  alleged  contract,  will  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  writings 
exhibited  ; -whereas,  in  an  ordinary  w-ritten  contract  between  merchants,  no  evidence  can  be  given 
to  explain  it  away 

I now  refer  you  to  a case  of  Hoggin  v.  Cragie,  in  which  Lord  Cottenham  defines  the  law  of 
marriage  per  verba  depresenti.  He  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  contract  itself.  It  is 
sufficient  if  the  facts  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  furnish  evidence  of  such  a contract  ha-ving  taken 
place.  The  acknowledgment  and  contract  of  the  parties,  and  repute,  are  sufficient.  Is  that  so? — 
Certainly. 

And  the  Lord  Chancellor  says — “It  seems  he  intended  so  to  manage  his  correspondence  as  to 
satisfy  her  conscience  and  to  stop  her  importunities,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  means  open 
to  himself  to  escape  from  his  contract.”  That  is  English  law,  sir — sound  in  its  principles  and 
direct  in  its  application.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?—  It  is  most  correct  law 

“ But  this  will  not  avail  him,”  says  the  Lord  Chancellor,  “ if  there  be  proof  of  a pending  con- 
tract, and  if  the  respondent” — the  lady — '“understood  it  to  be  such” — is  that  right  ?— Quite 
right. 

And  that,  though  the  man  there,  as  here,  insisted  that  the  intimacy  between  them  -was  illicit. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  law? — It  is  a single  passage  taken  from  a large  judgment 
Do  you  agree  with  it? — It  is  exactly  what  1 said 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  or  to  intimate,  that  a man  who  practises  a fraud  upon  a woman  can  by  the 
law  of  Scotland  escape  ? — Certainly  not 

If  it  can  be  shown  by  all  the  circumstances  that  marriage  was  the  thing  impressed  upon  the 
woman’s  mind — will  he  not  be  bound  by  it  ? — Yes,  if  clearly  made  out 

Did  you  not  say  that  it  was  no  marriage  if  he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  one  ? — In  that  case  to 
which  you  refer,  it  was  shown  that  the  man  had  given  her  letters  which  were  held  to  amount  to  a 
. consent  to  marry,  and  destroyed  them.  From  the  whole  circumstances,  and,  from  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  it  was  a necessary  inferenee  that  promise  was  given,  upon  which  intercourse  had  taken 
place  between  them 

He  wished  to  take  possession  of  her? — Yes 

He  destroyed  letters  ? — Yes,  I am  only  speaking  from  my  recollection  of  the  case 
Was  not  a marriage  contract  spelled  out  from  the  letters,  though,  os  the  Chancellor  said,  they 
wore  -written  most  vaguely,  artfully,  craftily,  so  as  to  leave  a loophole  for  his  escape  ? — Yes,  and 
from  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
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Did  hp  not  want  the  illicit  intimacy,  as  he  called  it,  to  be  secret  ?— Yes,  after  ho  had  given  an 
actual  protriise  to  marry  ■ 

It  is  exactly  this  case.  Does  not  that  decision  hind  your  country  ? — Tes 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  the  court  and  jnry  that  if  two  persons  came  together  and  con- 
sented in  words  to  be  m irried — ^the  man  not  intending  to  be  married,  but  leading  the  woman  to 
suppose  the  contrary— do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  would  not  bo  a valid  marriage  in  Scotland  ? — 
If  that  could  be  proved  by  the  inan’fe  oath,  by  whom  it  could  only  bo  proved — 

I ask  you  the  general  principles  of  tlic  law.  Suppose  it  were  proved  tliat  there  were  two 
persons  sitting  at  a table,  a man  and  a woman  ; that  Uie  man  said  to  the  woman,  “ I take  you  for 
my  wife;’'  and  the  woman  to  the  man,  ‘"I  take  you  for  ray  husband;”  and  that  the  man  did  not 
intend  it  at  all,  though  ho  said  it,  would  that  be  a valid  marriage  I can  onlv  say  this : we  can 
only  judge  of  the  law  hy  the  cases  decided,  and  no  such  case  could  arise  if  they  wei-e  by  them- 
selves. 

(Question  repeated) — If  that  were  proved  in  writing,  or  if  witnesses  had  been  present,  and 
that  the  words  were  distinct  words,  no  mental  reservation  in  the  man’s  mind  would  be  of  any 
consequence  whatever.  (Suppressed  applause.) 

It  would  be  a marriage  ?— Certainlj' ; but  as  you  put  it  first,  it  is  impossible  to  arise. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  tlrat  if  a man  writes  or  says  that  lie  talces  a woman  to  bo  his  wife,  and 
that  he  does  not  mean  it,  but  she  does,  the  contract  is  not  binding  on  him  ? — It  must  be  ma^ 
out,  and  I have  mentioned  the  only  way  it  could  be  made  out. 

If  he  writes,  and  that  she  does  not  write  a line,  do  you  mean  to  represent  that  that  will  not 
bind  him  ? — -She  must  consent  in  some  way  or  other. 

Suppose  a man  writes,  ‘‘You  are  my  wife,”  and  that  she  does  not  write  a word;  that  he 
deposits  tliat  writing  with  an  agent  of  his,  and  says,  ‘‘Now  don’t  show  that  to  any  one  until  after 
I am  dead,”  and  that,  when  he  is  dead  it  is  produced,  would  that  give  the  wom.an  the  position 
and  right  of  his  widow  ? — You  are  referring  to  Hamilton’s  ctise  now  (laughter). 

Yes;  you  have  me  (laughter).  Is  that  good  law? — If  she  has  knowledge  of  it  and  acts  upon 
it,  even  though  .she  does  not  write  a word,  it  is  binding.  (Suppressed  applause.) 

In  tliat  case  the  man  had  written  this  letter  to  the  lady  : — “ JIj'  clearest  Jlary,  I solemnly 
declare  you  aro  my  lawful  wife,  and  I am  your  nffinnoed  husband ;”  he  wishing  it  to  be  kept 
secret  for  the  present  He  deposited  the  note. with  his  law  agent,  saying  it  would  please  and 
satisfy  her ; but  he  always  represented  himself  to  his  relations  to  be  a single  man.  When  he 
died,  the  note  was  produced,  and  ho  was  held  to  have  been  niarried  to  the  lady. 

He  was  held  to  have  been  married  r — Yes,  because  the  agent  was  held  to  be  her  agent  as  well 
as  his,  and  the  letter  was  held  to  have  been  deposited  with  him  for  her  behoof ; but  1 think  that, 
in  that  case,  she  was  proved  to  have  had  knowledge  of  Uie  letter., 

Mr.  Whiteside — No,  Sir,  it  was  not.  It  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  words  of  the 
paper  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a marriiige,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  her 
living  with  him  was  evidence  of  her  knoiving  it.  Here  is  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
that  case.  Listen  to  the  words  ; — ” If  a man  says  to  a woman,  ‘ 1 talce  3'ou  for  my  wife,’  and  she 
assents,  and  says,  ‘ I take  you  for  my  husband,’  she  really  intending  to  take  him  for  her  husband, 
though  he  may  all  the  while  only  intend  to  deceive  her,  and  deceive  the  world  by  the  fraud,  he 
shall  not  be  heard  to  say  that  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said.”  Is  that  right  ? — Quite  so ; quits 
right. 

Would  it  diminish  the  value  of  these  words  if  he  said  so  to  her  on  his  knees? — No,  certainly 
not ; but  that  was  in  writing. 

Is  there  anything  about  writing  in  that  statement  of  the  law  hy  Lord  Brougham  ? No,  but  I 
take  it  tlie  opinion  is  a^licable  to  Die  case  in  which  it  was  given. 

Will  you  allow  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  speak  for  himself?  Quite  so. 

“ It  is  perfectly  clear. — I hold  it  to  be  past  doubt,  in  Scotland  at  least — that  if  a man  says  that 
to  a woman,  he  has  contracted  a marriage  with  her  as  fully  as  if  he  had  intended  to  contract  it, 
and  not  merely  attempted  to  compass  a fraud.”  Do  j’ou  subscribe  to  that?  Every' word  cf  it, 
•ertainly,  with  a qualification. 

What  business  have  you,  Sir,  qualifying  the  statement  of  the  law  laid  down  by  tiic  highest 
authority.  If  a man  in  Scotbind  describes  a lady  as  his  wife,  is  that  not  evidence  that  she  is  so  .> 
— It  would  depend  on  circumstances. 

Are  you  married  ? — ’Yes. 

Suppose  you  go  to  a place  in  Scotland,  and  say  of  anybody  there  “ This  is  my  "wife,”  and  if 
you  are  serious  in  wlint  you  say',  is  that  no  evidence  that  she  is  ymur  wife  ? — If  I go  to  a place  in 
Scotland,  suppose  to  visit  a friend  at  his  house,  and.  seriously  mention  a lady  as  my  wife,  that 
would  be  evidence. 

I think  it  would  he  great  disrespect  to  your  friend  to  bring  any  lady  to  him  that  was  not  year 
wife ?— Certainly  (laughter). 

Suppose  he  dines  with  his  friends  and  her  friends  at  table,  and  she  is  called  by  his  name,  is  that 
evidence  in  Scotland  ?— It  is  eviilcnce.  It  is  a fiict  that  would  be  received  in  evidence. 

And  the  more  of  such  facts  the  better  ?— Undoubtedly. 

Would  it  lessen  the  value  of  tliat  evidence  in  Scotland  that  she  had  boen  calledhia  wife  through 
England,  Ireland,  France,  or  America.  Would  it  lessen  the  value  of  that  oridence  in  Scotland 
that  he  had  called  her  his  wife  out  of  Scotland  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  a question  of  Scotch  law. 
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It  is.  Sir.  I want  to  know  would  it  diminish  the  foi-ce  of  the  case  I put  to  you  ? I think  it 
would  be  taken  as  evidence,  but, of.  veiT  little  importance. 

Would  it  bo  taken  into  account  ?— lam  not  sure  that  it  would.  . „ , , • i- 

Witness' Declarations  per  wrha,  de  presenti  of  that  kind  mime  within  Scotland  are  received  m 

Scotland,  but  statements  of  that  kind  made  out  of  Scotland  would  not  be  received  as  evidence  in 

Scotland  to  constitute  a marriage.  . • t , i i 

Mr.  Whiteside— Now,  Mr.  Preliminary  Patterson,  that  was  not  the  question  I asked  vou,  and, 
with  deference  to  you,  you  never  yet  gave  me  a direct  answer  to  any  question  I put.  I ask  you 
whether  the  fact  of  the  man  and  woman,  concerning  whom  I before  questioned  you,  being  received 
and  addressed  as  husband  and  wife  in  Ireland,  Prance,  Belgium,  or  Switzerland,  would  diminish 
the  force  of  the  testimony  in  Scotland  ?— The  circumstances  would  be  received  in  evidence.  It 

would  bo  taken  as  an  item  of  the.  evidence. 

Listen,  Sir.  Would  letters,  addressed  by  the  woman  in  Scotland,  received  by  him,  and  oalline 
him  husband — would  they  be  evidence  in  your  law  to  assist  ? — Undoubtedly.  If  there  wore  sucxi 
letters  it  would  be  evidence. 

A.  strong  fact  ? It  would  be  an  item  in  the  evidence  against  him.  No  doubt  of  it. 

And  all  these  facts,  would  go  to  prove,  marriage  Yes. 

Now,  listen.  Sir.  Do  you  approve  of  this  one  decision  before  you  go  ? [Case  of  H'oneyman  v. 
Gaunpbell,  reported  in  5 Wilson  Shaw,  1.48.] 

“The  Lord  Chancellor— I desire  to  he  distinctly  understood  as  acoeding  to  the  doctiane  that 
whero.  two  pei-sons  are  proved  to  have  been  in  courtship,  and,  though  no  distinct  promise  was 
made,  yet  where  ambiguous  expressions  were  used  from  which  a promise  might  be  inferred  to  have 
been  made  on  the  one  hand  and  accepted  on  the  other,  and  if  thei-e  is  great  probability  of  a promise 
having  taken  place,  that  promise  wilt  be  turned  into  a certainty  by  the  copula  which  follows.”  Is 
that  good  law  ? Certainly  ; no  doubt. 

“ And  for  this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  that  the  woman  under  these  circumstances  does  not 
yield  her  virtue  for  nothing,  I assume  that  she  gets  that  oonsideration  for  it,  precisely  ns  I would 
assume  if  I had  a doubt  about  the  evidence  of  a common  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  mer- 
ehandise.  Wlien  I see  one  party  paying  a price,  if  there  wore  ambiguity  as  to  the  bargain 
stipulated,  I should  consider  the  ambiguity  removed  by  the  fact  of  that,  price  having  been  paid.” 
Do  you  approve  of  that  as  good  law  ? I do  ; it  is  good  law. 

Court — You  say  that,  however  solemn  he  a contract  of  marriage,  per  verba  dc  presenti,  between 
two  persons  in  a room  alone— however  solemn,  if  there  are  no  witnesses  to  the  e.xcbange  of  the 
words,  even  though  followed  by  cohabitation,  it  is  not  a marriage  by  the  law  of  Scotland.''  No, 
my  lord;  I did  not  say  that.  What  I say  is  this  ; These  words  passing  between  two  parties. in  a 
room  without  witnesses,  and  followed  by  nothing  else,  would  not,  p&r  se,  constitute  marriage. 

I asked  you,  if  followed  by  cupola  ? That  would  he  a material  fact  to  constitute  marriagei] 

Were  you  present  in  court  during  the  examination  of  another  adv'ocate  ? I was. 

You  are  aware  his  opinion  is  at  right  angles  with  yours  I think  not,  my  lord. 

What  he  said  was  : “ If  there  be  in  Scotland  a solemn  contract,  per  ve>-ba  de  presenti,  though, 
no  witnesses  are  present,  and  no  writing  given,  still,  if  that  arises  in  a case  in  which  evideoca  can 
be  given,  and  if  the  fact  be  proved,  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  witnesses  while  the  contract  was 
made  constitutes  no  abjection.”  Do  you  agree  in  that  ? I do,  not. 

Is  that  the  effect  of  the  statute  law  or  of  the  common,  law  of  Scotland  } Partly  both,  my  lord, 
lathe  first  place,  neither  of  the  parties  can  give  evidence  of  the  contract. 

Court — That  is  another  matter.  Neither  of  the  parties,  in  a suit  inter  se,  can  be  witnesses,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  thing  arises  inter  se,  there  cannot  be. evidence  of  it  ? No,  my  lord. 

I know  ; but  supposing  tliere  be  a man  in  Scotland  who  performs  that  contract  joer  verba  de 
presenti  with  a woman,  he  and  she  being  alone;  suppose  that  ihat  mim  dies,  and  a question 
then  arises  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a child  ; Is  the  mother  of  tho  child,  in  a suit  between  that  child 
and  a third  person,  a competent  witness  to- prove  tho  legitimacy  of  the  child I am  not  aware  of 
any  case  of  the  kind  being  decided. 

Has  no  such  case  arisen  I have  no  recollection  of  any  such  case,  my  lord. 

I'hereforc,  it  remains  yet  to  he  decided,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  In  a case  in  wdiich  a 
woman_  is  a competent  witness,  if  she  proves  having  performed  that  contract  w'ith  a man,  and  if 
that  evidence  is  believed,  is  there  any  decision  in  Scotland  that  her  son  will  not  get  the  iiihcxitable 
property  There  is  no. such  decision.  The  case  could  not  arise,  my  lord. 

Why  not  For  this  reason,  ray  lord : I think  they  would  hold  that,,  a party  contracting  in 
such  a way  being  interested  in.  proving  the  fact  of  Uio  contract,  her  evidence  would  require 
♦orroboration. 

'Chat  is,  thaf  she  would  not  he  believed  ? Yes,  my  lord. 

I am  putting  the  case  of  her  evidence  being  believed.  If  I,  ns  an  honest  man,  am  satisfied  in 
my  conscience  that  this  man  took  this  woman  for  his  wife,  hud  cohabitation  witli  her,  and  died  in 
toe  course  of  the  next  night,  before  any  opportunity  was  given  of  the  publication  of  tho  marriage, 
that  h shh  13  born,  and  that  a question  arivos  between  that  son  and  a brother  who  otherwise  would 
uinerit  the  property, — if,  notwithstanding  tho  improhubilities  of  the  case,  the  judge  in  his  con- 
science believes  the  facts,  I ask  you  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  property,  according  to  the  law  of 
aooUand.  Undoubtedly,  if  tho  facts  were  proved,  the  son  would  be  entitled. 

is  there  any  law  of  Scotland,  asbotweeii  third  paitic.s,  onabliiig  the  wife  or  husband  to  bo  a 
witness  to  prove  the  marriage  ? There  could  not  ho  any  such  case  in  Scotland, 
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I am  putting  now  the  case  of  an  inheritor.  I assure  you  I put  these  questions  to  you  honestly, 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  to  get  information.  Supposing  a man  in  Scotland  dies  seized  of  fee- 
simple  property,  without  making  any  will,  who  is  entitled  to  it  ? His  eldest  lawful  son. 

And  if  he  was  unmarried  i His  brother ; his  next  elder  brother  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  his 
next  younger. 

Well,  supposing  it  arises  under  such  circumstances  that  the  wife  is  not  entitled  to  a dower  out 
of  the  property,  what  I want  to  know  is  this  : in  the  case  I hare  mentioned,  supposing  a suit  arises 
in  Scotland,  in  relation  to  the  title  to  the  property,  between  the  infant  child  and  the  uncle,  and 
that  on  the  part  of  the  child  the  case  is  put  forward  of  a contract  of  marriage  per  verba  de  preesenli, 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  contract  except  the  evidence  of  the  woman — her 
evidence  being  that  on  a certain  day  the  father  said  to  her,  “ I now  take  you  for  my  lawful  wedded 
wife,”  and  that  she  said  to  him,  “ I now  take  you  for  my  lawful  wedded  husband,” — is  there  any 
case  decided  by  the  law  of  Scotland  laying  it  down  as  a definite  rule  that  such  evidence  would  be 
rejected 

But  is  there  any  case  where  such  evidence  has  been  rejected,  where  the  effect  would  be  to 
legitimize  the  child?  So  far  as  I can  recollect,  I do  not  remember  any  case  in  which  the  question 
has  arisen  ; but  I do  not  think  the  court  would  receive  such  evidence  nakedly,  and  unsupported 
by  other  facts  and  instances. 

Frances  Walsh  sworn,  and  examined  by  Sergeant  Armstrong  — I was  barmaid  at  the  Malahide 
Hotel  in  August,  1857.  I kept  a book  in  the  bar  for  entering  the  orders  of  the  house.  [Book 
produced.]  The  entries  are  in  my  handwriting.  It  was  ray  habit  to  enter  the  matters  as  they 
were  ordered.  I do  not  know  Major  Yelverton’s  appearance,  or  th.at  of  Mrs.  Yelverton.  I know 
the  rooms  lettered  11  and  TJ  off  the  north  corridor ; the  first  is  a sitting-room,  and  the  other  a 
bed-room. 

Do  you  remember  a gentleman  and  a lady  occupying  these  rooms  in  August,  1857  ? I don’t 
recollect  their  appearance. 

From  your  recollection,  are  you  able  to  say  whether  a gentleman  and  lady  had  those  rooms  in 
August,  1857  ? Yes,  Sir. 

Were  they  young  people  or  old  people  ? I have  no  recollection. 

Did  they  tell  you  any  name  ? No. 

How  many  bed-rooms  had  they  ? I think  only  one. 

Were  you  ever  in  those  rooms  while  the)'  were  staying  in  the  house  ? I was. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  bed-room  ? I was. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  bed-room  wliile  they  were  in  it  together  ? I was  not. 

Were  you  ever  in  it  befose  the  bed  was  made  up?  I was  not. 

Were  you  paid  the  bill  ? Was  it  you  received  the  money  ? I am  not  sure. 

This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  defendant. 

Court — Well,  now,  Sergeant  Armstrong,  are  you  ready  ? 

Sergeant  Armstrong — Oh ! my  lord,  I expect  to  have  a little  more  before  I am'caUed  on  to 
speak.  We  must  see  this  young  lady  that  has  been  going  to  all  these  places. 

Court — [To  counsel  for  plaintiff] — Are  you  going  into  a rebutting  case,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside — We  shall  tell  you  in  one  moment,  my  lord. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  tendered  several  letters,  which  were  in  the  printed  book. 

Mr.  Whiteside  objected  to  those  letters  being  now  given  in  evidence.  They  had  not  been  put 
into  Miss  Longwortas  hands  during  the  whole  of  that  long  cross-examination  which  occupied  two 
days. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — The  letter  I refer  to  is  letter  No.  100  in  the  printed  book.  It  is  a letter  from 
Miss  Longworth  to  Major  Yelverton,  explanatory  of  a letter  (No.  99)  from  defendant  to  Miss 
Longworth.  Major  Yelverton  was  cross-examined  in  reference  to  that  letter,  and  stated  that  it 
had  been  tampered  with.  That  is  the  letter  terminating  in  those  words—"  petting  possiblemente,” 
aind  which  have  been  mutilated  into  “sposabella  mia.”  I desire  to  put  in  evidence  letter  No. 
100,  explanatory  of  that  letter. 

After  a lengthened  argument,  the  letter  was  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence,  counsel  for  the 
defendant  having  admitted  that  it  was  written  after  the  alleged  marriage. 

The  following  letters  were  then  handed  in. 

100. — Miss  Longworth  to  Major  Yelverton. 

“ Caro  Mio, — Arra  woke  me  this  morning  by  inserting  your  letter  under  my  pillow.  How  I 
longed  that  the  spiritual  essence  of  persons  contained  in  a letter  could,  on  opening,  be  reproduced 
into  corporeal  development.  I am  getting  very  material,  and  enjoy  solids  and  substance.  I have 
only  eight  days  now  to  wait,  but  every  hour  seems  an  age.  I never  did  feel  in  such  a queer  state. 
I cannot  curb  my  impatience  and  recklessness.  Nothing  can  distract  my  attention.  Even  my 
finger-ends  tingle  to  touch  you.  It  is  very  absurd,  is  it  not .?  but  time  and  I can’t  help  it.  Your 
plan  of  sending  me  oflT  to  Abergavenny,  to  remain  two  or  three  months,  would  have  nothing  short 
of  actual  fiendism.  All  that  has  been  ever  written  about  the  pain  of  separation  is  quite  tame  com- 
pared with  reality. 

‘ Time,  when  I pass  it  with  thy  sweetness, 

Flies  like  the  courser  to  the  goal ; 

Where,  alas  ! will  be  its  fleetness. 

When  thou  art  parted  from  my  soul  ?’ 
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“Mrs.  McLean  is  very  mild  indeed.  Summer  flowers  enclosed  in  sunless  bowers  pine  in 
delicious  tranquillity  in  comparison  as  I pine  for  thee  : every  sense  of  soul  and  body  pine  every 
instant  of  the  long  day.  From  the  top  of  the  head  downwards  is  one  absorbing  desire. 
Every  shining  hair  longs  individually  to  be  stroked.  The  eyes  yearn  to  see  you ; the 
ears  are  distended  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  your  voice  or  footfall ; the  hands  throb  and  tingle  to 
touih  you,  and  feel  you  once  more  safe  within  their  grasp.  So  on  I could  enumerate  ; but  I come 
to  the  little  feet  which  are  kicking  and  stamping  to  have  their  boots  laced.  I w.ant  you!  ! — want 
you  ! ! — want  you  ! ! ! As  to  there  being  any  conditions  about  the  arrears  of  petting,  I am  crazy. 
I must  have  it,  or  I shall  hate  you.  The  Red  Sea  between  us  is  an  impossibility.  I would  rather 
be  a boy  blower.  My  hand  and  arm  have  been  in  a shocking  state,  but  are  mending,  and  inflamma- 
tion gone,  but  I can  scarcely  write,  as  you  perceive.  The  Rifles  are  quartered  here.  The  one  here 
is  the  doctor.  Do  not  know  if  he  goes  to  the  club  ; but  we  have  not  seen  anything  of  him  here, 
so  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger.  Write  and  say  what  hour  you  will  arrive.  I must  meet 
TOU.  I see  you  can  only  leave  Liverpool  on  the  15th,  at  night.  That  wll  make  you  a day  late. 
Tou  might  leave  on  the  12th  ; but  I suppose  you  won’t.  You  stingy  tiling  I say  am  I to  have  the 
arrears  then,  cento  mille  baccia,  mia  vota,  mia  gioia,  mia  tutte  ; but  not  without  the  pa)Tnent. 

“Latua,  “Theuesa.” 

“ Monday.” 


(Letter  48. — Miss  Longworth  to  Major  Yelverton.) 

" I have  just  read  yours,  and  now  only,  know  what  has  been  the  mainspring  of  my  existence. 

I feel  utterly  incapable  of  doing  anything — of  taking  a decision.  I ought  to  go  straight  off  to  that 
place.  I feel  that  is  the  thing  to  do,  but  have  not  the  strength  to  do  it.  I can  only  feel  one  over- 
powering anxiety  to  see  you.  I felt  that  once  before,  when  my  best-loved  brother  was  drowned, 
and  when  they  could  not  And  the  body  I lost  mj  senses  ; if  I could  have  seen  him  I should  have  suf- 
fered less.  I am  on  board  my  old  friend  the  Sybilln,  and  every  timeltell  myself  that  I am  not  to  write 
to  you — never  to  see  you  again,  I approach  instinctively  the  gangway,  and  there  comes  a swim- 
mg  m the  head,  and  a violent  impulse,  as  though  some  mighty  force  were  impelling  mo  to  go  over- 
m ■ ■ ■ ' I **■  weak,  helpless  woman,  and  God  knows  I have  done  my  best  not  to 

yield,  neither  have  I forgotten  to  ask  for  strength  from  whenec  alone  it  comes.  ...  If  I go 
back  to  Bclbck,  I feel  that  I shall  walk  mechanically  down  that  green  well.  God  help  mo  I I 
wondOT  if  it  would  be  a sin.  No  one  would  over  know  what  had  become  of  mo  to  tho  end  of  time  ■,  j 
It  18  deep  and  disused.  You  must  come,  and  that  quickly,  or  write  and  say  when.  You  are  the  j 
only  one  m the  world  who  has  any  influence  over  me.  Perhaps  you  can  bring  me  back  my  scat- 
tered senses.  1 am  quite  terrified  of  becoming  delirious,  and  telling  every  one  all  about  it.  Reforc 
tne  tloses  found  me  out  at  Belbok  I used  to  get  up  at  night,  and  could  not  by  any  oflbrt  prevent 
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myself  talking  out  loud.  . . . It  is  dreadful  to  have  to  confess  myself  suoli  a child,  but  it  is 
true.  You  told  me  I might  toll  my  sister,  or  I should  not  have  done  so.  You  may  rely  on  my 
never  telling  anybody  against  your  wish.  . . . You  must  at  least  lend  me  a helpiiig  hand,  and 

I’ll  still  trust  and  bless  that  hand,  though  it  is  my  . . kesmet.  . . . 

“ I have  a letter  from  my  sister  for  you, — she  is  very  e.vcited.  I could  never  return  to  her.  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  a word  said  against  you,  and  as  I could  not  explain  what  I now  half  guess, 
it  would  make  a barrier  between  us,  which  there  never  has  been;  so  now  we  must  remain  apart. 

. . . Above  all,  don’t  keep  mein  suspense,— don’t,  dear  Carlo;  pray,  don’t.  If,  before  you 

arrive,  I feel  I can  do  witliout  you.  I’ll  leave  word  at  the  post  office.  Oh,  I know  it  is  wretchedly 
weak  of  me,  but  I cannot  help  it  now,  so  you  must  be  my  friend.  In  case  you  cannot  find  the 
house,  ask  for  the  French  College — they  know  me.” 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  examined,  on  the  rebutting  case,  for  the  plaintiff: — 

Patrick  Comyns  examined  by  Mr.  "Whiteside. 

Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  "\Yaterford  ? I am. 

Do  you  remember  the  28th  of  July,  1857  I cannot  say  I do. 

Have  you  your  hotel-book  ? I have.  Sir.  Here  is  the  book. 

Mr.  Brewster — Is  that  in  your  handwriting  ? It  is  not. 

Mr.  Whiteside — -I  will  produce  the  writer.  Call  Alice  Walsh. 

Alice,  Walsh  was  swoni,  and  both  witnesses  remained  in  the  box  together. 

Are  you  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Comyns  ? I am. 

Did  you  keep  that  book  It  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Did  you  make  those  entries  in  it  at  the  time  ? I did. 

Is  it  all  true  ? It  is. 

Mr.  Comyns,  are  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  that  book  every  day  ? Mr.  Comvns — I am.  Sir. 

On  the  28th  July  did  n lady  come  to  your  house,  and  what  apartments  had  slie  ? 

Mr.  Brewster — I'  beg  your  pardon.  Do  you  remember  the  fact  independent  of  the  book? 
No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Brewster — Now,  my  lord,  I submit  they  cannot  give  the  evidence.  What  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  saitce  for  the  gander  (laughter);  The  point  was  raised  against  us  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Whiteside— It  was  ruled  in  your  fkvour.  Are  the  apartments  that  that  party  had  entered 
in  your  book  ? They  are.  Sir. 

Was  a copy  of  that  entry  given  to  any  one  afterwards  ? Yes,  Sir  ; two  gentlemen  called  on  me 
and  produced,  I think,  the  bill  of  the  hotel. 

Did  they  get  a copy  of  the  entry  from  you  ? They  did,  on  a sheet  of  paper. 

Mr.  Whiteside — They  got  the  document,  and  they  did  not  produce  it. 

Mr.  Comyns — 'Ihey  first  got  the  book  for  1858,  and  took  it  into  a room  and  examined  it.  They 
then  came  back  and  said  it  was  the  wrong  book,  and  what  they  wanted  was  1867.  They  the* 
got  1857. 

Sergeant  Armstrong — Who  wero  they? 

Witness — I did  not  know  them. 

Had  one  of  them  a moustache?  Yes,  Sir,  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  a moustache  (applause.) 

Sergeant  Sullivan — I know  who  that  was  (laughter.) 

Mr.  Whiteside  (to  counsel  for  the  defendant) — Is  Major  Yelverton  here?  Produce  him. 

Mr.  Comj-ns— I cannot  say  whether  I would  know  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  Whiteside — -At  all  events  they  got  a copy  of  the  entry?  They  had  the  books.  The  copy  Of 
the  entry  was  written  on  a half  sheet. 

Mr.  Brewster— I object  to  the  whole  of  this. 

Sergeant  Sullivan — Of  course  you  do. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Well,  gentlemen,  will  you  have  Major  Yelverton  in  ?_ 

Major  Yelverton  was  here  introduced  into  the  court  and  confronted  with  the  witnws.  His  Ihee 
was  pale,  and  evinced  considemble  agitation.  The  excitement  in  the  court,  as  the  witness  scanned 
his  features,  was  wound  up  to  the  hipest  pitch.  ' 

Mr.  Comyns- — 1 cannot  swear  to  him,  Sir. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Mrs.  Walsh,  can  you  tell  me,  did  one  person  come  first  to  the  hotel  on  that 
28th  July  ? 

Mrs.  Walsh — One  person  came  first.  Sir.  I recollect  that. 

Do  you  remember  the  person  at  all  ? No,  Sir,  I do  not. 

Emma  Fii-dland  Cramp,  the  young  lady  who  had  been  confronted  with  the  witnesses  Rose 
Fagan  and  Bridget  Cole  yesterday,  and  again  to-day,  was  then  placed  in  the  witness  box  and  sworn. 
She  bears  a very  strong  resemblance ‘to  Mrs.  Yelverton,  but  is  rather  younger,  and  her  h.Tdr  is  a 
little  dai'ker.  Very  great  interest  was  manifested  during  her  examination  by  the  spectators  in 
•ourt. 

Mr.  Whiteside — Are  you  a native  ctf  England  ? I am. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? Yes,  Sir. 

Have  you  been  acquainted  with  her  for  some  years  ? Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  coming  at  any  time  to  Ireland  for  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? Yes. 

Are  you  the  lady  who  called  upon  Rose  Fagan  ? Yes. 

How  did  you  go  down  to  her  place  ? I went  from  Dublin  to  Maynooth  by  rail,  aiwl  fhom 
Maynooth  to  Rathcofiby  by  car. 

Did  Mrs.  Yelverton  accompany  you  ? No;  I went  alone. 
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Did  you  ascertain  before  that  persons,  on  the  paj.'t  of  Major  Yelreiton,  Lad  been  sGarebing 
for  evidence  ? Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  Rose  b'agan  ? — Yes  ^ ^ i i 

Tell  \is  exactly  what  took  place  between  you.— I asked  Hose  Fagan  if  any  one  had'  been  there 
inquiring  about  the  Yelverton  case.  She  said  that  two  persons  had  been  there,  and  showed  her  a 
lock  of  "olden  hair,  asking  her  did  she  Itnow,  or  could  she  remember,  a lady  and  gentleman  being 
at  the  Malahide  hotel  in  the  month  of  August,  1857.  They  asked  her  if  she  could  recollect  a 
youno;  bride  being  there,  with  fair  hair,  who  wore  it  off  her  face  in  the  French  style.  They  also 
flowed  her  a piece  of  a dress  wliieh  they  said  she  -wore  at  that  time.  She  told  me  (hat  she  had 
told  them  she  liad  not  any  recollection  whatever  of  the  parties, — she  could  not  recollect  or  recall 
to  mind  any  lady  of  that  description.  They  then  told  her  that  it  would  he  greatly  to  her  advan- 
tage if  she  could  recollect  a young  bride  being  there,  who  shared  a bed-room  with  her  husband. 
She  then  said  that  she  could  not  amongst  the  many  that  went  there.  She  could  not  remember. 
They  then  told  her  again  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  her  advantage  if  she  could  remember,  and 
she  said  she  could  not,  but  believed  they  had  some  rascality  in  wishing  her  to  remember  (gensa- 
tion).  She  told  me  that  she  told  them  so. 

Are  you  the  lady  who  communicated  to  Mrs.  Yelverton  the  fact  about  the  lock  of  hair  and,  the 
piece  of  dress  r — Yes 

Did  3'ou  afterwards  go  to  Rostrevor  to  see  Bridget  Cole  ^ — ^Yes,  and  saw'  her  at  the  place  where 
she  was,’  in  a situation  at  the  house  of  a gentleman  named  Clarke 
Was  Mrs.  Yelverton  with  you? — No,  I was  alone 

What  did  she  say  to  you  ? — as  shortly  and  as  clearly  as  you  have  told  us  in  the  first  instance. — i 
I asked  her  was  she  Bridget  Colo  ; she  said  she  w'as,,  and  asked  me  into  her  room.  I then  raised 
my  veil,  and  asked  her  did  she  see  me  before.  She  said  she  knew  me  by  my  voice  before  I raised 
mv  veil.  I said,  “Are  you  sure  you  know  me  ? ” “Ob  ! ” she  said,  “I  am  quite. sure  I know  you." 
“You  are  quite. sure  of  that?”  I said.  “Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  remember  you  being  at  the 
hotel  at  Rostrevor.”  I then  asked  her  had  any  onnbeen  to  see  her. 

That  iq  looking  for  evidence  for  Major  Yelverton  ? — Yes.  She  said  two  gentlemen  had  been 
there  asking  her  if  she  remembered  a lady  and  a gentleman  being  there  as  man  and  wife,  and  -what 
room  they  occupied.  She  said  she  remembered  that  there  had  been  two  rooms  taken,  and  one  bed 
was  slept  in  ; but  she  said  the  other  bed  looked  as  if  it  had  been  slept  upon,  but  not  in 

Wliatclse  ? — She  said  they  a^ked  her  if  she  had  ever  seen  Major  Yelverton  in  the  lady’s  room. 
She  said  no  ; she  had  never  seen  him  in  her  bedroom,  bnt  she  had  seen  him  once  near  the  door  in 
the  passage ; but  could  not  remember  what  bedroom  that  was 
Is  that  the  substance  of  what  was  said  then?' — Yes 
Did  you  ofl'er  any  situation  to  her  ? — No 
Do  you  swear  that  ? — -I  swear  it ; I never  did 
Or  any  emploj-ment  in  England  } — No 
Or  to  Rose  Fagan  ? — No ; I had  none  to  offer 

Cross-examined  by  kir.  Brewster — When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? 
In  the  early  part  of  1859 

Where  did  you  stop  when  you  came  to  Ireland  ? — At  the  Gresham  Hotel. 

How  long  were  you  there  before  you  went  to  see  Rose  Fagan  A few  days 
Had  you  been  to  the  Malahide  Hotel  before  that  ? — No 
Did  you  ever  go  there  ? — Never 

Who  desired  you  to  go  to  Rose  Fagan  ? — Mrs.  Yelverton 

Did  she  tell  you  the  najne  of  the  person  you  went  to  find  out  Yes 

Dili  she  tell  yon  where  she  lived  ? — Yes;  she  gave  me  her  address 

Did  she  tell  you  she  lived  at  Rathooffey,  near  Maynootb? — Yes 

And  you  went  down  to  sec  her  ? — Yes 

When  you  said  you  did,  did  you  tell  her  who  yon  were  ? — No 

You  are  sure  of  that  ? — I am 

Not  a word  ? — No 

I am  sure  Mrs.  Yelverton  is  a very  kind  person  to  you  ? — She  is  most  agreqabl-e 

Is  she  not  khid  to  you  ? — Extremely  kind 

You  were  very  fond  of  her  ?— I am  very  fond  of  her 

Have  you  ever  been  a wearer  of  her  bonnets  ?— I might  have  done  so 

Have  you  not  done  it  ? — Once  or  twice  I have 

Have  you  not  worn  other  portions  of  her  dress  ? — l’'cs 

Hpon  your  oath,  did  you  not  go  down  to  Rostrevor  in  some  portion  of  her  clothes  No 
You  swear  that  positively  — 1 swear  it 
Not  any  portion  ? — No  ; none  whatever 

Was  it  the  same  bonnet  you  have  now  on  that  you  had  on  then  ? 

(laughter)*  sort  ofa  bonnet,  but  it  wna  worn  out  long  ago 

f millinor’s  since  you  went  into  her  ejnploymont  ?— No 

Never  bought  bonnets  of  the  same  description  ?' — No  ^ 

She  has  very  good  tasto  in  dress,  lias  she  not  ?— I am  aware  of  it 
Amt  you  approve  of  her  tasto  in  dress  ? — Very  muclt 

I am  nl\Xto  bl?e  JlotElil"o  £’ 
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But  now,  mth  respect  to  the  bonnet ; for,  you  know,  if  there  is  anything  an  English  young 
lady  likes,  it  is  a love  of  a bonnet  (laughter) 

Sergeant  Sullivan — And  do  you  not  think  that  is  a love  of  a bonnet  the  young  lady  has  on  ? 
(Laughter) 

Mr.  Brewster — I do  (laughter) 

To  the  witness — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  never  had  a bonnet  like  hors  ? — I had  one  of  hers 
once 

She  made  you  a present  of  a bonnet  ? — No,  she  did  not;  but  I wore  one  of  her’s  once.  I had 
only  taken  one  with  me,  and  it  met  with  an  accident ; and  it  was  so  very  shabby  that  I did 
not  like  to  go  out  with  it  (laughter). 

Then  you  only  wore  it  until  you  got  a new  one  ? — Tes. 

You  went  down  to  Rostrevor,  and  saw  this  woman  .* — Yes. 

And  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  her  who  you  were  at  all  — No. 

And  she  at  once  freely  entered  into  conversation  with  you  — She  did. 

Did  you  ask  her  had  anv  one  made  her  an  offer  of  a bribe  ? — No,  I did  not. 

You  swear  that  positively  ? — I do. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  Mrs.  Yelverton  in  London  ? Have  you  ever  left  her  service  since 
you  joined  ? Have  you  always  been  with  her  except  when  she  sent  you  on  these  messages  ? — Not 
always. 

Where  else  have  you  been  ?— At  home. 

Have  you  left  her  at  intervals  ? — I have  left  her,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  away 
from  her  entirely. 

You  went  to  her  in  January,  1859  ? How  long  did  you  stay  with  her  then — I was  with  her 
four  months. 

Was  it  during  those  four  months  you  went  to  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

Then  am  I to  understand  that,  at  the  end  of  the  four  months,  you  left  her  service  or  her  com- 
panionship ? — For  the  first  time  I did. 

How  long  ? — I do  not  know,  but  I think  it  was  about  three  months. 

Was  it  only  just  before  she  came  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  visit  any  place  in  Scotland  in  the  same  way  you  visited  this  woman  in  Ireland  ? — No. 
Had  you  ever  been  in  Scotland  before  that  occasion  ? — No. 

When  you  went  to  Scotland  where  did  you  stop  ? — At  Miss  Miller’s 

How  long  did  you  slop  there  ? — A month 

Was  Major  Yelverton  in  Scotland  when  you  were  there  ? — Yes 

Did  you  go  down  to  Leith  to  look  at  him  ? — Yes  : several  times 

I suppose  you  never  addressed  him  ? — The  first  time  I saw  him  I bowed  to  him 

Upon  your  oath,  did  you  intend  to  pass  yourself  upon  him  as  his  wife  ? — No  ; certainly  not 

Why  did  you  bow  to  him  ? — Because  I wanted  to  speak  to  him 

Had  you  ever  been  introduced  to  him  ? — No 

Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  ? — No 

Did  he  recognise  you  ? — He  bowed  to  me  from  his  horse 

Oh ! he  was  on  horseback  ? — Yes 

Did  he  stop  ? — No  ; he  led  his  company  in,  and  came  out 
Then  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  company  ? — Yes 
Did  you  ever  go  to  see  him  again  ? — Yes 
How  many  times  ? — Three  times  I saw  him 

At  what  intervals  were  these  views  you  took  of  him  ? What  time  elapsed  between  them .’ — 
Different  times ; the  first  time  a week  elapsed 

Between  the  first  and  second  time  you  went  down  to  Leith  a week  elapsed  ? — Yes 
Did  aybody  go  down  with  you  when  you  went  down  ? — No 
That  was  the  first  time  you  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ? — Yes 
, Have  you  ever  been  there  since  ? — No 

Now,  then,  we  will  come,  if  you  please,  to  Ireland  back  again.  You  went  to  Rostrevor  ?— Yes 
Did  you  knock  at  the  door,  at  Mr.  Clarke’s  i" — Yes 
And  did  a woman  come  to  the  door  ? — She  did 
And  you  had  your  voil  down  ? — Yes 

You  were  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  that  you  were  in  when  you  paid  your  visit  to  Rathcoffey  ? 
—No 

Then  you  had  changed  your  dress  ? — Yes ; for  when  I went  there  it  was  summer,  and  then  it 
was  winter  (Applause.) 

You  had  your  veil  down,  I understand  ? — Yes 

And  when  you  knocked  at  the  door,  a woman  came  to  you? — Yes 

Did  you  say  you  were  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? — No 

Do  you  swear  that  positively  ?-  Yes 

You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  say  that,  or  anything  to  that  effect  ?— No 

Did  you  ever  use  the  words,  “my  husband”  while  you  were  talking  to  her? — No 

Did  you  tell  her  who  you  were  ? No. 

And  you  say  you  did  not  sav  a word  about  husband  ? You  did  not  call  yourself  Mrs.  Yelverton, 
or  as  being  the  wfie  of  Major  Yelverton  ? No. 

Did  you  ask  her  when  tlie  door  was  opened,  did  she  know  you  ? No, 

Not  a word  of  that?  No. 
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had  you  any 
ehe  thought 


-(sup- 


had 


I wanted  the  address  of 


It  was 


How  did  she  come  to  say  she  knew  3'ou  ? By  my  voice.  I asked  her  was  she  Bridget  Cole,  and 
she  said  “ Yes.”  I went  into  the  kitchen  by  her  invitation,  and  I asked  her  did  she  know  me. 
When  I raised  up  my  veil  sho  said,  “ Yes,  ma’am,  I knew  you  before  by  your  voice.’ 

Did  she  tell  j'ou  she  was  mistaken  ? No. 

You  knew  she  was  mistaken  } I had  a doubt. 

What  doubt  ? A doubt  that  she  could  remember. 

IVTien  she  said  to  you— “I  knew  you  by  your  voice  before  you  lifted  your  veil,” 
doubt  that  she  meant  by  that  that  she  knew  you  to  be  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? I believe 

^ ^I^d  you,  believing  that,  left  her  under  that  misapprehension  ? I did  not  undeceive  her 

T)rGSS0Q 

^ And  then  you  entered  into  conversation  with  her  as  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? I asked  her  who 
been  there  and  if  any  one  bad  been  there  spealdng  to  her  relative  to  the  Yelverton  case  • 

In  that’ room  did  you  write  upon  any  paper?  I wrote  the  address  of  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  aunt  in 
London. 

As  a place  for  her  to  write  to  ? A plaee  for  her  to  address  a letter, 
another  servant  who  had  been  at  the  Rostrevor  Hotel,  to  be  sent  there. 

And  was  it  with  that  view  that  you  wrote  the  address  of  the  aunt  of  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? 
with  a view  for  her  to  send  the  address,  if  she  found  it,  of  a girl  named  Mary  Conolly 

That  is,  to  send  a letter  to  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  aunt  ? Not  a letter,  but  to  send  the  address  there. 
Where  did  you  get  paper  for  the  purpose  ? She  gave  it  to  me  herself. 

Did  you  ask  her  for  it  ? I said  to  her — “ If  you  give  me  a piece  of  paper  I will  write  the 
address.” 

Did  you  say  it  was  to  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  aunt  ? Yes. 

Did  you  teU  her  that  Mrs.  Yelverton  lived  there  ? I said  it  would  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Yelverton  if  it  was  sent  there. 

Does  Mrs.  Yelverton  live  there  ? Yes ; when  in  London  she  does. 

Upon  your  oath  did  you  not  say  that  any  letter  forwarded  to  that  address  would  be  received 
No. 

She  had  mistaken  you  for  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? Yes. 

And  you  did  not  at  any  time  undeceive  her  ? No. 

And  she  was  speaking  to  you  as  if  you  were  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? Yes.  * 

Upon  your  oath  did  you  not  say,  " Any  letter  to  me  will  reach  me  if  it  is  sent  there  ?”  No  ; L 
did  not. 

This  is  the  third  time  you  have  been  in  Ireland  ? Yes. 

, Have  you  been  oftener  here  ? No. 

Before  you  went  to  Eathcoffey  did  you  speak  to  any  professional  gentleman  ? No, 

Had  you  never  spoken  to  any  one  upon  the  subject  of  your  going  there  but  to  Mrs.  Yelverton  ? 
Not  one. 

I suppose  you  acted  exactly  according  to  her  instructions  ? I did. 

, Did  you  speak  to  a professional  man  before  you  went  to  Rostrevor  ? — No 
. On  each  occasion  did  you  travel  by  yourself  ? — By  myself 
To  and  fro  ? — Yes 

• Did  you  go  to  the  hotel  in  Newry? — Not  to  stay.  I went  to  Dransfield’s  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Yelverton  directed  me  to  call  there.  She  did  not  tell  me  the  name  of  the  hotel.  She  said  ten 
hotel  at  Newry.  I went  there,  but  did  not  stop  any  time.  I went  into  the  bar,  and  stopped  a few 
minutes.  1 asked  had  anybody  been  there 

Did  you  ask  did  anybody  know  you  ? — No ; I did  not 

Before  you  went  there,  on  your  oath,  had  you  seen  any  professional  man  ? — No. 

Did  you,  with  reference  to  any  of  your  own  visits  ? — Not  any. 

In  that  October  visit  to  Ireland,  how  long  did  you  remain  ? — About  six  weeks. 

Were  j'ou  all  the  time  at  the  Gresham  ? — No. 

Where  else  ? — We  went  to  Cork. 

Was  Major  Yelverton  quartered  at  Ballincollig  then  ? — No  ; he  was  quartered  at  Cork. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — Nearly  five  weeks. 

Did  you  return  to  England  straight  from  Cork,  or  come  through  Dublin  ? — Wo  returned  (o 
London  by  steamer  from  Cork. 

When  you  went  to  London,  did  you  continue  in  the  employment  of  Mrs.  Yelverton?— I was 
obliged  to  go  home,  because  I was  unwell.  I did  not  continue  in  her  employment. 

Did  you  leave  her  directly  ? — Yes.  I remained  at  home  about  a month. 

What  month  was  it  in  which  you  went  to  Edinburgh  ? — February,  1859. 

I th^^k^  went  there  a month  after  you  became  companion  ?• — Ob,  yes,  in  about  three  weeks, 

stayed  there  a month  ? Are  you  sura  it  was  not  more  ? — Yes. 

( When  did  you  returr^ to  London  with  her  ? — In  April.  I had  left  her  at  Hull  on  my  way  to 
hdinburgh,  and  going  back  to  Edinburgh,  I called  at  Hull  for  her,  and  we  returned  to  London  in 
the  latter  end  of  April. 

oL  ^ went  home  to  your  father  ? — Yes. 

Sho  was  about  coming  to  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  Ootober  ?— Yes. 

And  applied  to  you  tlien  to  join  her  ?— Yes. 
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And  you  came  ?— ^Tes. 

You  remained  six  weeks  in  Trcinnd  ? — Yes. 

And  you  and  she  went  to  London,  by  Loughrea  ? — Yes. 

The  day  after  you  got  to  London  you  went  borne  — Yea. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  your  family  A month  or  five  weeks. 

Did  you  return  at  the  end  of  that  period  Yes. 

How  Ion"  did  you  remain' with  her  .►  Si.x  or  seven  weeks— months. 

Did  you  leave  Loudon  dui-ing  the  whole  of  that  iicriod  ? No. 

Did  she .»  No. 

Were  you  stoyiug  at  her  aunt’s  house  ? Yea. 

When  you  rejoined  her  from  your  father's  house,  was  she  at  her  aunt’s  ho'Jse  ? Ifo. 

Where  did  you  rejoin  her  .5  At  Cork. 

Oh  ! then,  that  was  your  second  visit  to  Ireland  Yes. 

I think  1 asked  you  were  there  more  tb:m  two  visits  ? This  is  my  third  visit. 

You  came  from  Loudon  to  Cork  to  join  her  ? Yes. 

In  what  month.''  In  June,  1860. 

How  long  were  you  in  Coiic  Nearly  three  months. 

That  brings  you  down  to  May,  I860  ? Yes. 

It  was  not  during  that  te.-iidence  you  went  to  Eostrevor  ? No. 

Where  did  you  go  to  Irom  Cork  ? To  Dublin. 

To  the  Gresham  ? No. 

To  Kingstown  ? To  Mr.  Goodsir’s.  Wc  were  on  a visit  there  until  we  got  ajiartments.  He  is 
a confectioner  and  a friend  of  Mrs.  A'elverton’s.  W^e  were  there  two  nights,  and  we  stayed  until 
he  recommended  us  apartments. 

Is  he  English  or  Irish  ? — Neither;  he  is  Scotch  (laughter).  He  gof  us  lodgings  in  Kingstown, 
where  we  stayed  a week.  AVe  then  went  to  Glengage,  and  then  had  lodgings  in  Westland-row. 
We  afterwards  retunied  to  Cork,  and  I’eninined  four  montlis,  when  wo  came  to  Dublin.  But  we 
were  a month,  of  that  time  in  Dublin.  AVe  left  Cork  in  May,  and  came  to  Dublin,  and  had 
lodgings  in  AA  estland-row  for  about  ten  da3's.  We  then  went  to  the  Gresham,  where  we  remained 
a fortnight.  Then  we  went  to  Kingstown,  and  remained  a fortnight 

Where  did  you  go  then  ? — Home  to  London 

When  you  went  home,  did  you  return  to  your  father’s  house  ? Yes ; and  I have  remained  there 
ever  since. 

You  originally  agreed  for  £50  a year  to  be  paid  yon  as  her  companion  > Yes. 

And  you  never  spent  an  entire  year  with-her  ? No. 

Then,  of  course,  you  never  got  the- £50  ? I never  got  anything. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  AVhiteside. — You  have  been  asked’  about  Cork;  pray  is-  this  respectable 
gentleman,  Mr.  Parker,,  a solicitor  residing  in  Cork  ? Yes. 

Was  he  conducting  the  former  and  present  proceedings.^  Yes. 

Have  you  hoen  often  in  his  office  with  him  ? Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  he  was  managing  matters  in  Cork  for  this  lady  ? Yes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong,  Q.C.,  then  spoke  to  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  H« 
said : May  it  please  your  Lordship, — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  proceeding  fo  address  you  on 
behalf  of  thO' defendant,  and  in  relation  to  the  evidence  which  you  have  heard,  I think  vou  may 
readily  give  me  credit  for  sincerity  when  ftassure  you  that  I feel  profoundly  the  responsibility  of 
my  position ; for,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  in  any  sense  an  ordinary  case.  But,  independent  of 
interest  in  it,  and  of  consequences  involved  in  the  result,  having  regard  to  the  course  of  conduct 
which  has  been  pursued  in  the  course  of  this  trial  in  this  court,  and  to  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  case  during  its  progress,  out  of  court,  the  difficulty  in  which  I feel  myself  is  immeasurably 
enhanced  beyond  that  1 have  felt  on  any  occasion  I ever  addtessed  ajury  of  ray  countrymen.  Gentle- 
men, the  manifestations  from  time  to  time  in  court  were  snob  as  I do  believe  it  was  impossible  t» 
repress,  consistently  with  having  this  court,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  I hope  everyeburt  of  justice  in  this 
eountry  will  continue  to  be,  an  open  court,  in  which  the  public  can  attend,  .and  Be  accommodated  so  far 
as  circiimstanoes  will  permit.  But,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  aU  that,  and  fully  admitting  that  prin- 
oiple,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  manifestations  which  have  taken  place  are  very  much  calculated  t« 
afficct  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  who  has  an  independent  duty  to  discharge.  Passing  by 
that  observation,  gentlemen,  and  merely  glancing  at  the  other  matters  on  which  I venture  to  touch, 
namely,  the  notoriety  which  this  case  has  acquired,  through  the  public  press,  during  its' progress; 
and  tlie  fact  that  it  has  elicited  ncA  merely  a report  of  its  evidence  day  by  day,  but  leading-  articles, 
written  according  to  the  passions,  the  prejudiao,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  writers,  and 
their  views  of  the  matter  wo  have  to  decide  upon,  I tell  yon  honestly— as  Iwnert  and 
aiacore  words  as  I ever  spoke — I rely  on  your  firmness,  and  on  your  determination  to  see 
justice  done  in  the  case,  notwithstanding  every  representation  or  misrepresentation  ; but  I rely 
still  more  upon  that  overruling  Providence  who  controls  the  heart  and  the  intelligence  of 
men  ; and  I address  you  as  men  who  I know  feel  the  sacred  sanction  of  the  obligation  into  which 
you  have  entsred,  and  who  will  dischargo  your  duty  witli  independence  and'firmness,  in,  the  pre» 
sence  of  that  Almighty  Being  on  whose  Gospel  you  have  sworn  to  decide  accoi-ding  to  the  evidence. 
I have  the  honour  to  address  a tribunal  in  both  its  constituent  parts,  to  wliich  nothing  is 
dearer  than  the  law  and  justice,  .Gentlttaien,  this  is  the  action  of  a lady  who  comes  here 
claiming  to  bo  the  wife  of  Major  Yelverton ; and  this  action,  is,  I may  say  conftsscdly,  brought  for 
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the  purpose  of  haviug  this  claim  of  hers  mvesti^atod  and  decided.  Ton  heard  licr  own 
evidence  on  that  subject  and  after  that  there  can  be  no  doubter  question  that  the  action  is  mainly 
instituted  with  a viovv  to’the  public  discussion  of  that  question.  Not  that  the  decision  of  it  now 
could  directly  affect  the  only  proceedings  in  which  a conclusive  result  could  be  arrived  at ; but  in 
order  if  possible  to  anticipate  proceedings  elsewhere,  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
verdik  to  work  at  all  events,  some  small  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  the  action  proceeds  upon  the  allegation  that  this  lady  is  the  wife  of  the  defendant,  and  I 
think  before  I shall  have 'concluded  my  observations  it  will  be  perfectly  apparent  to  you  that 
unless  vou  are  prepared  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  that  she  is  so,  the  plaiiititf  here  is  disentitled  to 
a verdict,  and  that  my  client  must  succeed.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I will  say  at  the  very 
threshold’  of  these  observations,  that  there  is  'a  vast  deal  in  the  conduct  of  my  client,  the 
defeTidant  in  this  case,  which  I will  not  hesitate  to  deprecate  and  to  condemn  as  I proceed  ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  I know  enough  of  the  world  and  of  its  history  to  be  aware  that 
many  a man  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  very  much  resembling  his  in  many'  material 
points  and  who,  simply  froth  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  discovered,  or  the  matter 
been  investigated  in  public,  retains  his  position,  and  passes  through  tho  world  untouched, 
and  as  a man  of  honour.  And  I know  also  this,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  excitement,  and 
sometimes  the  disapprobation,  if  any  man  in  this  crowded  court  were  driven  to  review  his  own 
past  life, — I do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  matters  in  some  respects  of,  I will  say,  even  the  enormity  of 
llajor  Telverton’s  misconduct  in  this  instance, — if  any  man  in  this  court  were  driven  calmly  to 
review  his  own  life,  his  early  history,  when  passion  was  stroiig,  when  the  influence  of  youth  and 
warm  blood  predominated,  perhaps  he  might,  when  called  on  to  cast  a stone  at  this  gentleman,  find 
himself  more  disposed  to  slink  out  of  court  and  settle  affairs  between  his  conscience  and  his  God. 
Now,  let  no  man  misunderstand  me.  I would  not  condescend  to  stand  at  any  barfor  one  moment,  and 
seek  even  to  e.xtenuate  the  conduct  of  a deliberate  seducer,  nor  can  I find  language  strong  enough 
to  express  my  humble  condemnation  of  a certain  portion  of  Major  Yelveiton’s  conduct, — that  in 
whioh  in  an  evil  hour,  and  under  the  influence'  of  one  of  the  most  arti'ul  women  that  ever  cap- 
tivated and  enslaved  a man,  who  tried  to  flee  from  her, — he  entered  into  that  chapel  at  Killone, 
and  became  a party  to  the  profanation  that  there  took  place.  The  pretenoe  here  is,  that 
there  was  a marriage.  Socred  name!  sacred  and  blessed  relation ! Gentlemen,  I shall  have  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  incidents  of  the  case,  to  the  career  of  this  erratic  adventuress,  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  forced  herself  on  tins  man,  upon  whom  she  exercised  much  of  the 
enchantment  which  she  appeai-s  to  have  flung  about  hex  here  ; for  who  could  remain  unmoved  by 
her  address — who,  at  some  part  of  her  statement,  could  forbear  to  drop  a tear  of  sympathy — who 
could  restrain  tlie  impulse  to  applaud  when,  panying  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Brewstor,  ehe 
exhibited  those  great  talents  wliich,  alas,  have  been  misdirected  and  turned  aside  from  puiity  and 
from  truth,  but  which  startled,  astonished,  and  delighted  the  audience  — who,  I say,  could  be  a 
witness  of  these  things  and  not  fcol  deeply  impressed  by  the  genius  of  that  artful  woman  ? She  is 
playing  for  a great  stake  here.  The  coronet  of  Avonmoreis  necessary  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  this 

adventuress.  And  I nm  told  that  my  honest  and  lawful  wife — your  honest  and  lawful  wives the 

honest  and  lawful  wives  of  my  friends  around  me,  and  of  those  who  hear  me,  are  henceforth  to  take 
this  woman  by  the  hand,  notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  which  she  was  guilty,  and  which  I shall 
prove,  and  elevate  her  to  the  blessed  rank  of  a married  woman.  God  forbid  I I care'not  about  demon- 
strations in  this  place,  or  attempts  outside  to  carry^  tlie  case  by  storm.  I say  again.  I rely  on  Him  who 
has  the  hearts  of  men  under  his  control,  and  reins  them  in,  to  direct  you  to  justice  an'd  to  truth.  In 
every  part  of  the  case,  gentlemen,  I will  show  you  facts  deraonstratiug  this:  that  until  that  scene 
at  .the  chapel,  which  I do  not  justify,  which,  ou  the  contrary,  I condemn — by  the  conduct  of  this 
woman — persevered  iti  and  persisted  in — unblushing— immodest — foicing — this  nuiu  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  unhappy  acquaintance  ? A steam-hoat 
accident;  a night  spent  upon  tho  deck  of  a steamer  with  this,  then  a young  man,  and  still  a V’oumg 
man  ; then  nine  years  younger  than  he  is  now.  In  the  very  warmth  and  heyday  of  his  youth  he 
mot  this  girl.  A night  Ls  spent  upon  the  deck  of  tho  packet  together.  Has  any  man  of 
expcricneo  in  the  world  ever  happened  upon  such  an  adventure  as  this,  or  heal'd  of  such  a thing  ? 
That  under  these  circumstances,  an  attractive,  lalentod,  clover,  artful  girl,  taivelling  by 
horself,  upon  scnrcely  the  suggestion  of  an  occjision  for  it,  voluutcei'.s,  and  is  willin"  to  •sit 
lile-u-ttite  with  a stranger— a man  whom  she  never  saw  before— during  an  entire  nmht  • and, 
furthermore,  that  upon  ai riving  at  that  labyrinth  and  Babylon,  London,  without  a friend  to  meet 
her,  or  any  person  to  receive  her,  she  invites  him  to  her  lodgings  and  oflbr.s  him  a room  in  which 
ho  might  dress  himself,  Gcntloinen,  when  you  come  hcrcalter  to  consider  whether  you  will  trust 
to  the  version  of  this  transaction  given  by  Mqjor  Yolvi  rlon,  or  to  that  which  this  woman  in  the 
desperation  of  her  condition,  has  chosen  to  swear  to,  you  will  liavs  to  ask  yourselves  Ihi’s  ques- 
tion When  there  exists  a written  record— a concuri  out  and  contemporaneous  nai-rativ  o— whkhor 
you  will  adopt  the  vt-.-sion  of  tlio  man  who  swears  consistently  with  that,  ami  with  tlio  instincts 
and  dictutos  of  our  common  nature,  or  whether  you  will  helievmtho  lady  who  seeks  to  explain  away 
ami  to  tergiversate  and  quibble,  who,  directly  charged  yesterdav' with  altering  a letter  in  amatcrini 

way  tor  tbe  purpose  ot  a base  fabrication,  lias  not  been  put  into  Uic  box  to-day  to  oiler  an  explanation  or 
give  a denial  > j i 

\r  interpose  hero,  although  unwilling  to  interrupt  my  learned  friond. 

jviy  loru.  Mis.  lelvorlon  was  asked  .os  to  this  matter,  on  cross  examination,  distinctly. 

•''■'■'''Strong— If  so,  you  have  tlic  boiiofit  of  it.  1 do  not  thinlc  sho  was, 

Mr.  Whiteside— I am  sure  of  it. 
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EVENING  AT  THE  GENEIUX’S 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong — Take  it  so.  Tlie  jurj'  will  have  the  document,  and  it  will  speak  for 
itself.  Gentlemen,  Major  Yelverton  has  'given  his  version  of  this  case.  Character,  talent,  art, 
motive,  the  power  of  the  inventive  faculty,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other,  are  all  most  material  for 
your  consideration.  In  this  case,  therefore,  I feel  it  to  be  my  imperative  duty  to  invite  your 
attention  closely  to  the  correspondence  from  first  to  last,  so  far  as  it  is  in  evidence,  and  to  ask  you 
confidently  upon  that,  and  upon  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  to  answer  me  each  of  these  questions. 
And  I respectfully  demand  a verdict  in  my  favour  on  each  of  them.  First,  whether  there  ever  was  a 
Scotch  marriage;  and,  secondly,  whether  for  twelve  months  before  the  ceremony  in  the  chapel, 
this  gentleman  was  a professed  Roman  Catholic  ; because,  talk  as  we  may,  and  reason  as  we  will,  , 
to  these  two  main  questions  the  case  must  resolve  itself  at  last ; and  now  it  is  of  the  last  importance  ‘ 
that  you  should  bear  with  me  while  I call  your  attention  to  this  extraordinary  correspondence, 
scruple  not  to  say,  and  I hope  I will  demonstrate  to  you,  that,  if  ever  a woman  was  fairly  warned, 
and  yet  nished  upon  destruction,  that  woman  was  Maria  Theresa  Longworth.  Not  that  I 
the  man  who  was  weak  enough,  or  wicked  enough  to  co-operate  in. such  a catastrophe.  God  forbid 
I should!  But  that  she  persuaded  him — courted  him — followed  him — made  suggestions  that  will 
bring  a blush  when  I read  them  to  every  modest  cheek  of  m.an  or  woman,  1 will  demonstrate  upon 
those  letters.  It  is  idle  to  allow  our  feelings  to  be  carried  away  by  a syren  of  that  sort.  W e would 
not  bo  fit  to  conduct  the  tribunals  of  this  country  and  see  justice  done,  if  feeling  is  to  be  allow'ed  to 
sway  us  in  the  face  of  the  plain  facts  and  truth  of  the  case. 

The  learned  gentleman  then  referred  to,  and  commented  upon,  several  of  the  earlier  letters « 
from  Mrs.  Yelverton  to  the  defendant. 

At  half-past  si.x  o’clock,  _ . 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong  said — At  this  st.ogo  of  the  proceedings  it  might  be  convenient  to  » 
adjourn.  , 

His  Lordship — I have  not  tho  slightest  objection;  but  I wish  now  to  apprize  you  of  tne« 
arrangement  i intend  making.  You  have  been  speaking  now  for  three  hours.  I shall  sit 
to-morrow,  and  will  give  you  until  half-past  twelve  to  finish  your  speech,  after  which  1 will  allow  >0 
six  hours  to  Mr.  Whiteside  for  his.  That  will  be,  I think,  a fair  division  of  the  time. 

Sergeant  Armstrong— I am  quite  satisfied,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Whiteside— So  am  I. 
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Tin;  suMMr.R  day’s  u.w.iti.r:. 

F 


NINTH  DAY. 


The  extraordinary  interest  whieh  this  romantic  case  has  excited  in  the  public  mind,  and  which  has 
gone  on  increasing  as  tlie  trial  proceeded,  rose  to  a degi^ee  of  intensity  on  Saturday  which  has  never 
been  paralleled  within  our  recollection.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  an  immense  audience 
would  assemble  on  the  day  on  which  Mr.  lYhlteside  would  address  thejury.  The  well-known  eloquence 
of  the  learned  gentleman  always  attracts  a orowdod  court  when  the  case  in  which  he  appears  is  one 
even  of  ordinaiy  and  trivial  interest,  and  the  desire  to  hear  so  distinguished  an  orator  was,  therefore, 
naturally  enhanced  to  an  immeasurable  e.xteut  when  the  cause  in  which  he  was  to  exert  his  brilliant 
powers  of  eloquence  was  one  which  possessed  so  many  features  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  But 
the  anxiety  to  hea.  -dr.  “Whiteside  far  surpassed  anything  which  we  could  have  imagined.  For 
upwards  of  one  hour  before  the  proceedings  commenced,  the  doors  leading  into  the  court  were  be.sieged 
by  crowds  of  people  pressing  and  clamouring  for  admission.  When  the  doors  were  opened,  a rush 
was  made  into  the  court,  and  every  available  spot  was  immediately  occupied.  There  was  a very  large 
attendance  of  ladies,  and  several  noblemen  occupied  seats  upon  the  bench.  The  bar  benches  were 
crowded  to  excess,  and  sitting  modestly  an^ongst  the  juniors  we  observed  the  eminent  lawyer,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Henn,  whose  presence  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a place,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
testimonies  that  could  bo  offered  to  the  surpassing  interest  of  this  case. 
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The  Chief  Justice  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  shortly  after  ten  o’clock,  and  the  jury  haring  answered- 
to  their  names, 


MR.  SERGEANT  ARMSTRONG’S  ADDRESS. 

Jlr.  Sergeant  Armstrong  resumed  his  address  on  tlie  part  of  the  defendant.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  last  letter  to  which  he  had  called  their  attention  on  the  previous  evening  was  the  first  letter 
written  by  this  lady  to  Sligor  Yelverton  after  wliat  she  designated  the  steamboat  scene,  and  in  which 
she  made  overtures  to  the  effect  that  any  money  difficulties  miglit,  by  her  superior  cleverness  and 
sagacity,  be  arranged  so  as  to  get  rid  of  any  difficulties  in  that  respect  pressing  on  Major  Yelverton’a 
mind.  It  would  be  said  tliat  this  pointed  to  an  apology  from  him  in  reference  to  his  inability  to 
marry  her,  arising  from  pecuniary  difficulties.  No  such  thing,  lie  denied  it,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  of  Major  Yelverton’s  sub.sequent  conduct,  he  (Sergeaiit  Arm.strong)  would  fearlessly  contrast  his 
credit  \vitli  hers, and  calinn  thejury  to  believe  his  version  of  the  conversation — that  seeing  the  manner 
of  this  woman,  and  observing  what  she  W'as  driving  at,  he  told  her — not  tliat  he  could  not  marry  her, 
but  that  he  could  not  marry  any  one  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  then  placed. 
That  was  sulflcient  to  explain  the  language  which  she  had  artfully  introduced  into  her  letter.  Major 
Yelverton  returned  no  reply,  and  she  WTote  to  him  again.  This  ne.xt  letter  was  that  of  a woman  who 
had  returned  from  Straubenzee’s  hut,  baffled  and  disappointed  in  the  end  she  had  proposed  to  herselt 
to  ensnare  this  man  by  the  fascinations  and  blandishments  which  she  had  at  her  command.  In  this 
letter  she  said,"  Why  in  the  first  ten  hours  did  I tell  you  my  great  secret,  which  I had  concealed  from 
a hi  tile  world  beside.”  Mere  Hash  talk  ! There  was  no  secret,  e.xcept  that  her  father  wished  them  all 
to  live  on  farinacious  food — absurd  and  ridiculous — one  of  her  arts  early  employed  to  entrap  him  and 
make  him  believe  that  he  was  bound  to  her  in  honour.  Then  she  touclied  him  on  another  point^ — jealousy. 
“ I have  received  (she  savs)  within  the  last  three  days  two  letters,  very  different  in  style,  but  the  same  pur- 
port— the  one  from  our  fi-iend  Silver  and  Blue,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  amatory  diction  I ever  read — 
any  W’oman  must  feel  delighted — and  does  me  good.  After  the  humiliation  received  from  you  I was  feeling 
quite  unwortliy  of  any  one.”  Where  was  the  humiliation,  if  not  that  which  he  had  explained  himself — 
namely , the  insult  wliioh  he  had  offered  to  her  in  the  steamer  at  Balaklava.  Wliat  humiliation  would  tliere 
have  been  in  liis  asking  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  to  wait  for  him  until  circumstances  w-ould  enable 
him  to  marry  ? 'J'he  learned  sergeant  commented  with  groat  force  on  otlier  expressions  in  her  letters, 
as  confirming  the  statements  of  the  defendant.  She  repeatedly  asked  him  to  come  to  see  her.  The 
man  had  repented  of  his  conduct  to  her — he  lind  recoiled  from  licr — he  bad  endeavoured  to  avoid  her  ; 
but  she  Itad  sought  liim,  solicited  him,  and  in  her  letters  pointed  out  with  minute  particularity  the 
house  in  which  she  lived  at  Belbec,  so  that  if  he  responded  to  her  invitations  he  could  easily  find  her. 
And  tills  was  the  person  wlio  was  represented  as  a virtuous  and  confiding  woman,  a paragon  of  sim- 
plicity and  innocence.  He  asked  them  to  look  at  tlie  crafty  inconsistency  of  these  letters — " Come  and 
show  me  which  way  the  compass  points  and  I will  go,  but  don’t  keep  me  in  suspense.”  She  says,  “ Oh! 
I know  it  is  wretchedly  weak  of  me,  but  I can’t  help  it  now,  so  you  must-  be  my  friend.”  IVhat  was 
the  meaning  of  that’i*  It  was  vain  to  attempt  to  e.xplain  away  language  so  suggestive  as  that.  On 
the  25th  of  May,  he  having  received  this,  invitation,  which  was  of  such  a nature  that  it  was  a miracle 
he  did  not  by  some  means  obtain  leave  of  absence  and  rusli  to  her,  wrote — “ I still  cannot  counsel  you 
to  wait  for  me — if  any  opjiortunity  sliould  offer,  which  you  may  wish  to  embrace,  for  I fear  my  self- 
command  when  we  do  meet  wdl  almost  annoy  you  as  much  as  my  want  of  it  did  before.”  What  was 
the  want  of  self-command?  Bid  ever  woman  receive  such  a warning?  In  that  letter  he  gave  as 
distinct  a warning  as  he  could,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  sin  of  whicli  he  had  been  guilty  on  a former 
occasion.  The  defendant  had  said  on  his  oath  that  lie  came  home  by  the  Banube,  in  order  to  avoid 
this  temptress,  and  was  lie  to  get  no  credit  for  that  ? He  (Sergeant  Armstrong)  said  that  some  virtuous 
twitcliings  of  conscience  which  he  possessed  brought  him  by  the  Banube  to  keep  away  from  lier.  And 
yet  an  excited  audience — lie  would  not  say  a iirepared  audience — was  gulled  by  a representation  that 
this  lady,  a Sister  of  Charity,  was  insulted  and  violated  by  this  British  ollicer,  when  it  now  turned  out 
that  she  used  the  office  of  a Sister  of  Charity  as  a mere  cloak  to  enable  her  to  hunt  and  pursue  liim. 
Tile  court  was  imposed  on,  and  the  public  ear  gulled  and  deluded  for  four  days,  in  the  ab.seiice  of  the 
entire  correspondence,  which,  if  it  had  been  opened,  no  man  could  liave  the  face  to  ask  a verdict. 
An  excited  crowd  swallowed  all  tliis  delu-sion,  which  it  was  left  to  him  now  to  dissipate,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly would.  Her  letter  proved  that  tliis  lady  was  well  aware  of  all  the  defendant’s  movements. 
She  said  in  one  of  her  letters — “We  cannot  do  as  other  people  do;  but  are  we  like  other  people  that 
we  sliould  follow  to  the  letter  the  same  rule.  . . . Y'our  fate,  and  mine  in  connexion  with  you,  must 
be  out  of  tlie  beaten  track ; and  as  we  can’t  get  it  straight,  would  it  not  be  wisdom  to  enjoy  it 
crookedly  ?”  He  (Sergeant  Armstrong)  spoke  iu  the  pre.sence  of  ladies  ; but  he  should  ask  what  was 
the  meaning  of  “ enjoying  it  crookedly  ?”  “ I shall  ask  no  further  apart  from  you.  1 have  but  one 
intention,  and  you  know  it."  She  wished  to  give  him  all.  “ All  is  ready,”  she  said,  and  the  “ violet 
beds”  into  the  bargain.  “Let  me  remind  you  tliat  your  last  was  a most  cruel,  ferocious 
diction.”  That  was  the  letter  in  which  he  told  her  not  to  wait  for  him.  “ If  you  care  not  to  enjoy 
any  of  the  reality  tliat  you  are  liarping  about,  shall  we  go  buck  to  the  ideal?  ....  We  irill  avoid 
that  dangerous  proximity,  or  odio  lorce,  whicli  made  us  both  feel  so  crazy,  and  produced  a pliysio- 
logieal  phenomenon  1 never  before  realized  ” Had  tliat  nothing  to  say  to  the  steamboat  scene?  It 
was  waste  of  time  to  reason  with  men  of  sense  on  a maitcr  so  apparent.  In  one  of  licr  letters  she 
tells  him  to  direct  his  letters  to  hot,  “care  of  Miss  M’!''urluiie,  Bcaii’s-gate,  Canterbury,"  and  she  adds, 
alluding  to  the  M’KurlaueS,  “these  iieople  are  very  much  dependent  on  me  in  a pecuniary  way,  and 
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)»re  therefore  to  be  trusted.”  Tliat  was  most  sijjnificant,  he  asserted.  On  the  16th  August,  1853,  he 
wrote  her  a plain  letter  to  say  that  he  had  come  home  by  the  Danube  to  avoid  her.  He  said,  “ I 
am  sorry  I made  a false  promise” — that  was  the  promise  to  go  see  her.  He  tells  her  the  dialogue 
which  ho  imamues  to  have  taken  place  between  his  head  and  his  brain  as  to  how  he  should  eome 
home,  and  he  said  “ the  head  became  irresistible that  was,  that  his  good  sense  triumphed.  He 
(Serge.ant  Armstrong)  asked  thejury  to  say  was  this  the  courtship  of  an  honourable  man  and  virtuous 
woman  ? Tlie  defendant  .said,  “ I purposely  avoid  now,  as  much  as  I can,  any  attempt  to  influence 
your  decision.”  If  ever  an  overture  was  made  to  woman  to  accept  a position  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  idea  of  marriage,  that  passage  conveyed  it.  The  jury  would  be  asked  by 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  in  matters  where  the  testimony  conflicted,  to  discredit  the  oath 
of  Yelverton  because  he  acted  badly.  He  (Sergeant  Armstrong)  denied  that  propo.sition  alto- 
gether, and  contended  that  Ugd  and  sinful  as  was  the  conduct  of  Yelverton,  he  was  not  in  this  case  to 
be  discredited  in  a court  of  justice.  It  was  manifest  that,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  he  was 
subjected  to,  he  avoided  the  Siren.  She  says  in  the  next  letter,  “ You  have  placed  3000  miles 
between  us  ; appear  before  you  again  I dare  not,  and  though  to  touch  you  will  be  a most  fearful 
temptation,  yet  it  mast  be  resisted,  for  your  odic  force  to  me  is  like  opium  to  the  dervish,  the  more 
dangerous  it  becomes  the  more  S"  eet;  but  I will  be  content  with  half.”  What  did  that  point  to?  In 
that  very  letter  she  wrote  also,  “ I am  possessed  with  but  one  feeling,  one  thought,one  desire — I cannot 
live  without  the  performance  of  it — I cannot  die  until  it  is  accomplished.”  What  did  that  mean  ? 
Was  it  French  diction?  He  asked  them  as  men  of  common  sense  to  put  their  interpretation  on  that 
passage  ? Was  it  conceivable  that  any  counsel  could,  after  opening  this  correspondence,  ask  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff?  It  was  impossible.  The  next  letter  to  be  referred  to  was  one  from  Yelverton  to  her; 
a fragment  of  which  was  only  produced,  and  the  residue  entirely  unaccounted  for  in  the  evidence.  It 
commenced — “ Circumstances  and  you  want  to  know  how  I make  myself  at  times  indifl’erent.  I’ll  tell 
yon.  You  mistake  an  effort  of  the  will  for  indifference ; it  is  that  knowing  I cannot  gain  on  that 
terms,  I will  not  try  on  yours  (necessity  made).  Addto  carissima  sempre  a te.”  What  was  that  passage 
but  a statement  that  he  knew  her  object,  but  as  he  could  not  comply,  he  would  not  try  to  “ gain  on 
hers.”  Yet  this  was  the  man  who  was  to  be  humbled  down  in  a court  of  justice.  He  arrived  in 
' England  in  October,  ’56,  and  he  writes  this  short  letter — “ Dearest,  what  do  you  want?  I think  of 
I thee.  You  be  welcome.”  She  writes  on  the  16th  of  January,  1857,  to  him  from  her  sister’s  plaee, 
. Abergavanny — “ I shall  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  retract  all  I said  about  legitimate  ways.”  The 
jnry  would  recollect  that  in  an  early  letter  she  told  this  deluded  young  man  that  it  was  a pity  people 
could  not  go  “ on  trial  in  married  life.”  Let  the  jury  read  these  letters  together,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  e.scape  their  meaning.  In  the  same  letter  she  writes,  “ You  tell  me  I lost  my  bert  chance  at 
Balaklava — good  gracious,  had  I ever  the  shadow  of  a chance.”  Where  was  the  letter  in  which  he 
told  her  of  her  " best  chance”  being  lost  at  Balaklava.  It  must  have  been  told  by  letter.  Did  the 
jury  believe  the  nonsense  that  Yelverton  proposed  a marriage  by  Bishop  Bore  at  Balaklava?  The 
lady  trumped  up  a story  to  that  effect,  but  the  jury,  as  men  of  common  sense,  would  say  whether  that 
girl,  only  too  anxious  to  be  in  Yelverton’s  arms,  would  refuse  a distinct  marriage  by  a Catholic  bishop. 

Mr.  Whiteside  said  the  learned  counsel  was  not  stating  the  evidence.  What  the  lady  said  was 
that  there  was  a proposition  at  Balaklava  that  she  should  be  married  in  the  Greek  church. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  said  he  did  not  care.  Let  thejury  take  it  to  be  a proposition  to  get  married  ip 
the  Greek  church,  and  ask  themselves  was  that  proposition  made  and  r^ected.  It  was  arrant  nonsense 
to  suppose  such  a thing.  In  the  same  letter  he  was  quoting  from  she  says,  “ If  you  allow  that  you 
have  disordered  my  machinery  either  by  breaking  or,  n'importe  quoi,  why,  it  is  clear  you  must  mend 
it.  If  you  have  no  radical  cure  you  must  eflect  a partial  one.  So  long  as  you  are  the  practitioner  I 
would  submit  to  any  operation,  but  I vow  no  other  hand  shall  touch  me.”  What  did  that  mean?  He 
left  it  to  the  jury  to  say.  Again  she  says,  ” dream  of  me,  it  is  pleasant  if  not  practical.”  What  did 
that  mean  ? During  the  months  of  .lanuary  and  February  Yelverton  was  unwell,  which  fully  accounted 
in  his  (.Sergeant  Armstrong’s)  mind  that  there  was  delayed  till  February  the  “ consummation  of  all,” 
which  she  declared  in  a former  letter.  She  wanted  to  come.  Did  ever  woman  so  fling  herself  into 
the  arms  of  a man  as  the  woman  who  in  this  case  had  been  paraded  before  a crowded  court  as  a 
paragon  of  purity  and  excellence?  In  the  name  of  God,  what  could  be  expected  upon  any  ordinary 
principle  of  human  conduct,  to  be  the  result  upon  a young  officer  receiving  these  suggestive,  these 
burning  letters.  What  could  be  expected  but  the  sin  and  misery  they  caused.  On  the  9th 
of  March,  1867,  he  wrote  to  her  not  to  come  to  his  quarters  at  Leith,  unless  she  was  well.  Was 
anything  ever  plainer  than  this— As  to  whether  you  can  come  is  certain — as  to  whether  you 
ought” — he  (Sergeant  Armstrong)  supposed  was  equally  certain  the  other  way.  Imagine  any 
wild  young  fellow  in  J’ortobello  Barracks  receiving  such  a series  of  letters,  and  then  writing 
^h  an  invitation  to  the  lady.  Were  they  men  with  the  pa8.S!ons  of  men,  or  were  they  cthcreallzcd 
bemgs  without  feelings,  emotions,  or  pas.sions.  “ However,  1 will  take  care  that  no  character 
■^ers  except  mine,  wliich  is  utterly  unimportant.”  They  all  know  what  would  bethought  of  tho 

ccr,  and  the  woman  who  visited  that  officer  In  barracks.  Having  regard  to  a portion  of  the  audienoO, 
he  would  not  refer  to  occurrences  in  relation  to  this  point  further  than  to  tell  them  to  recal  thtl 
evi  ence  m to  what  took  place  between  him  and  heron  the  first  visit  at  Edinburgh,  and  what  occurred 
on  board  the  steamer  on  the  morning  she  was  gouig  to  HtilU  If  his  learned  fricud  said  it  was  odd  the 
thing  ^8  nm  more  frequent,  or  was  so  long  delayed,  but  the  man  was  unwell,  and  there  was  n6  o'p- 
portunlty  Was  that  a story  any  man  would  tell  of  himself  gtherwise  than  under  the  obligation  of  »n 
oath  ? Hhe  said  that  before  that  letter  was  written  tho  ceremony  was  gone  through  of  reading  the 
service  from  a Protestant  prayer-book.  'That  she  fixed  in  April,  1807.  She  said  he  read  tlie  marriage 
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FeiTicc  from  Miss  BI'Kiirlane’s  pniyer-boolc,  and  said  they  took  each  other  for  men  and  wife.  Is’o 
iiiimanear  hoard  tlie  words,  no  luiman  eye  witnessed  the  proceeding.  He  (Sergeant  Armstrong)  told 
them,  under  his  lordship’s  correction,  the  law  of  Scotland  did  not  permit  that  to  be  a marriage,  and  a 
miserable  thing  it  vrould  be  if  it  did.  She  swore  to  this  proceeding,  and  he  contradicted  her.  'U'Ih) 
was  to  decide  between  them  ? Wliat  misery  and  confusion  in  society  would  arise  if  she  was  to  be  de- 
clared a wife  upon  such  an  allegation.  In  every  Christian  country,  if  a marriage  was  intended,  it  was 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  who  could  after^v■ards,  if  necessary,  prove  it.  For  the  Drst  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  it  was  to  be  said  that, according  to  Scotch  law,  a man  and  a woman  might  be 
in  a room  alone,  and,  upon  the  uncorroborated,  contradicted  swearing  of  the  woman,  a nuirriage  was  to  be 
estahlished.  What  reason  was  there,  or  could  there  be,  for  concealing  the  thing  from  the  confidante. 
Miss  M'Farlane,  who  was  actually  in  the  ne.'ct  room,  and  who  was  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  this 
lady,  and  one  who  could  be  trusted.  Why  was  she  not  brought  into  the  room  if  there  was  the  slightest 
intention  of  marriage.  Tlie  lady  said  she  opened  the  door,  and  said  to  Miss  M'Farlane  they  had 
married  one  another ; but  Miss  M’Farlane  could  not  bring  it  to  her  conscience  to  swear  that  anything 
of  the  kind  occurred.  So  that  the  whole  story  rested  upon  the  sole  uncorroborated  testimony  of  this 
temptress,  who  tempted  this  sinful  young  man  farther  than  man  was  ever  tempted.  Turn  over  the 
pages  of  romance — look  to  the  history  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  and  they  would  nowhere  find  any 
sentiments  .so  passionate,  so  strong,  so  ardent,  and  so  exciting,  as  were  contained  in  the  letters  of  this 
woman.  Was  Major  Yelverton  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  passions  and  instincts  of  a man  V — or  was  he 
to  be  trusted  as  if  he  were  not  such?  He  was  wrong,no  doubt,  and  he  (Sergeant  Armstrong)  was  there 
to  defend  him,  this  much  abused,  much  assailed,  and  justly  assailed  man ; but  he  did  not  stand  there 
to  vindicate  any  immorality,  or  to  palliate  it.  (tod  forbid.  But  he  did  insist  that  in  crimes  of  this 
sort,  as  in  all  other,  there  were  degrees  of  guilt.  That  he  scrupled  not  to  assert  the  considerations  that 
existed  in  cases  of  murder  and  manslaugliter  were  also  to  be  regarded  in  dealing  with  assaults  upon 
tlie  virtue  and  faithfulness  of  the  se.x.  He  acted  wongfully,  sinfully,  and  wickedly ; but  apart  from 
Ids  conduct  in  this  case,  what  was  there  to  disentitle  him  to  belief  upon  oath  or  to  induce  them  to 
believe  he  would  commit  abominable  perjury,  though  he  fella  victim  to  the  allurements  and  snares  of 
tliis  most  persevering  and  artful  woman  ? These  were  his  observations  upon  the  pretended  Scotch 
marriage,  wiiich  he  utterly  denied,  or  any  other  marriage.  To  be  told  that  was  an  honest  marriage, 
or  a nsarriage  at  all,  would  be  a blow  to  virtue,  to  the  security  of  families,  to  the  peace,  and  honour, 
and  tranquillity  of  married  life  greater  than  ever  had  been  inflicted  upon  tliat  sacred  connexion.  God 
forbid  that  such  a transaction,  even  if  it  occiu-red,  would  receive  the  stamp  of  approbation  from  an 
honest  jury.  This  woman  ropresouted  herself  as  a strict  Itoman  Catholic,  and  that  nothing  would, 
satisfy  her  conscience  but  a ceremony  by  a priest,  which,  according  to  her  account,  was  a mere  matter 
of  time  as.d  arrangement.  In  a letter  of  the  5th  of  May,  1857,  after  the  Hull  steamer  transaction,  she 
Spoke  of  her  “ doubts  and  fears  ab-mt  the  durability  of  requitoment."  AYhat  was  to  be  requited  ? He 
could  understand  if  a woman  had  shown  a favour  to  a man,  that  she  expected  a requit  ement ; but  U' 
there  had  been  a marriage  followed  by  nothing  more  than  talk,  he  was  at  a loss  to  know  what  was  the 
“ requitcraent.”  Could  they  solve  it?  AVere  tlmy  there,  like  children,  to  swallow  this  woman’s  asser- 
tion ? She  spoke  of  “ misgivings  as  to  the  endurance  of  attachment  merely  the  effect  of  proximity," 
and  feared  ’’  lest  two  months’  trial  would  prove  its  emptiness,”  and  complained  of  excitement, 
both  pemioious  and  dangerous.  She  was,  then,  evidently  in  an  agitaterl  state  of  mind.  She  goes 
onto  say — ^“If  you  did  not  deceive  me  again  in  that  last  not  to  be  remedied  point."  AVTiat 
was  that  last  not  to  be  remedied  point  ? And  then  she  said  her  “ nature  demanded  the  trial 
sljould  be  made."  Having  read  other  passages,  the  learned  Sergeant  demanded  to  know,  \j-as 
tliere  a syllable  calculated  to  show  that  she  ever  believed  or  regarded  herself  to  be  a married  woman  ? 
— “ I shall  die  without  )ou.  Is  it  worse  to  die  by  you  ? ’’  What  was  all  this  about?  AV'as  this  the 
language  of  a woman  who  had  been  betrayed  ? Was  it  not  the  language  of  a committed  woman,  of 
a woman  who  had  given  complete  possession  of  herself  to  this  man?  There  was  one  character  in 
liistory,  who,  and  who  alone,  could  have  withstood  this  temptation,  and  his  name  was  Joseph,  and 
tlic  woman  was  the  wife  of  Potiphar.  There  was  no  after  case  of  the  kind  in  history,  and  this 
virtuous  example  was  recorded  becamse  it  was  without  parallel,  'fhat  tliere  was  some  secret  between 
them  which  they  did  not  wish  human  eye  to  detect  ke  would  demonstrate.  AVniy  did  she  suggest  a 
peculiar  alphabet  that  no  one  but  themselves  could  decipher  ? To  men  of  sense  there  was  nothing 
more  natural  in  the  world  than  that  a man  who  had  been  received  into  the  embraces  of  a woman 
should  have  intercourse  with  her  afterwards,  and  yet  that  was  denounced  as  the  most  atrocious 
conduct.  He  did  not  understand  the  outcry  raised  upon  this  part  of  the  case.  In  May,  1857,  she 
wrote  to  him  ’’  I>o  you  not  still  believe  in  the  mossy  violet  bank?  That  is  to  bo  reserved  for  my 
special  delectation  when  my  turn  comes.”  They  recollected  where  the  defendant  said  this  sinful 
intimacy  took  place.  The  “ special  delectation  " was  to  be  on  Hie  “ mossy  violet  bank."  Carrying 
the  imagination  back  to  the  overpninted  scene  referred  to  in  the  letters,  was  that  the  language  of  a 
married  woman  writing  to  her  hmsband,  or  was  it  the  language  of  a woman  who  felt  that  she  was 
committed,  and  who  still  wished  to  keep  her  hold  on  the  man  whom  she  allured  and  inveigled  ? The 
letter  went  on — “Tliis  I was  just  going  to  post  t*  you.  I want  to  see  you — I must — 1 have  been 
dreaming  ever  since.  I cannot  bear  it — you  know  it  is  not  in  nature,  and  you  swore  before  God,  and 
you  will  not  pcijure  yourself.”  What  was  that  promise ? Was  it  to  marry  her?  It  was  not,  but  to 
keep  it  a secret.  The  other  sentence  in  tlie  letter  harmonized  with  that  coHclu!<ion,  “ But,  I’ll  go,  if 
you  wisli  it.”  How  could  they  reconcile  this  passage  with  her  statement?  Could  it  mean  that  he 
” swore  before  God  ” to  marry  tier  ? No,  Hint  would  not  do  when  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  other 
sentence.  If  she  meant  that  he  was  to  marry  her,  would  slio  not  say,  “The  time  is  coming  when  our 
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wishes  are  to  be  consummated  under  the  sanction  of  religion  ; I am  delighted  to  hear  it.  ^lat  would 
have  been  her  language  if  she  thought  she  was  going  to  be  married  ; but  she  said,  “ I will  go  if  you 
ivish.”  Study  that  sentence,  and  what  did  it  imply?  Look  on  it  in  this  way,  “ You  swore  before  God 
never  to  ask  a similar  favour  until  we  were  married.”  That  was  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  In  letter 
79  she  wrote,  enclosing  “ Shear’s  cards.”  The  defendant  really  tliought  at  the  time  that  those  cards 
came  from  herself,  and  that  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Shears,  and  there  was  nothing  strange  in  that, 
knowing  the  extraordinary  erratic  person  she  ivas.  In  answer  to  that  he  wrote  a letter  commencing 

“Cara  Theresa excuse  my  continuing  this  old  style  of  address.”  >783  not  that  natural  on  his 

assumption  that  he  believed  she  was  married  to  another  man  ? He  wrote  that  letter  believing  her  to 
be  married,  but  believing  that  notwithstanding  she  would  follow  him,  knowing  the  love  she  had  for 
him.  He  wrote,  “ I congratulate  you  on  the  step  you  have  taken  most  sincerely,  as  the  most  likely 
course  to  render  your  future  life  a contented  one.  . . By  your  marriage  you  have  earned  my 

lasting  gratitude.”  That  was  his  gratitude  for  her  taking  herself  off  his  hands.  In  May,  1857,  she 
wrote  tlie  letter  “ Carlo  mio,  are  you  mad,  or  am  I ? The  first  reading  of  your  letter  brought  me  to 
a stop,  mental  and  physical.  . . Oh,  Carlo,  to  suspect  me  of  suoli  a thing.  I,  whose  very  life  was 

ebbing  away  for  you — I,  who  have  sacrificed  all  but  God  for  you — I,  who  have  lain  at  your  heart.’* 
In  that  letter  there  occurred  not  a line  of  the  marriage  in  Scotland.  'Those  letters  were  irreconcilable 
n-ith  the  notion  of  any  marriage  whatever.  She  also  said,  “ you  know  you  always  were  free.”  What 
was  the  meaning  of  those  passages.  What  does  she  mean  by  saying  that  he  was  free.  That  was  not 
the  language  of  a married  woman.  In  letter  82  she  said,  “ It  is  bad  for  one  to  forget  one  is  flesh  and 
blood ; don’t  you  think  you  cured  me  of  that,  but  the  cure  rendered  me  helpless  without  the  constant 
•are  of  the  physician — it  is  applicable  here  to  say  that  a little  knowledge  is  too  dangerous.” 
Those  letters  were  not  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  case,  but  were  kept  back,  in  order  that 
the  public  mind  might  be  affected  and  the  public  ears  abused.  The  letter  then  went  on  to 
say  “ We  are  making  in  the  sunshine  a place  for  a Highland  equestrian  expedition  in  the 
autumn.  I think  we  could  contrive  for  you  to  join  us,  in  which  case  I should  not  take  Arra 
— we  should  then  be  une  partie  de  quatre,  comprenez-vous.  My  friend  never  judges  rashly,  is 
rue  and  silent.  Moreover,  they  live  entirely  out  of  the  world,  and  know  no  person  belonging  to 
either  of  us.”  Who  was  there  at  the  house  of  the  Thel walls  when  the  defendant  was  introduced  there 
without  a name  ? He  believed  that  they  had  not  as  correct  notions  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  He 
feared  there  was  a good  deal  of  winking  and  conniving  there.  Why  was  not  he  introduced  in  an 
honest  manner  ? In  the  postscript  to  that  letter  she  said,  “ How  I do  long,  Caro  mio  to  ...  . 
(oh,  we  must  have  an  alphabet)  to  do— you  can  guess,  you  know,  what  I used  to  like.”  What  was 
the  meaning  of  that  ? Something  then  occurred  to  her  mind  that  she  did  not  write,  but  there  was  a 
blank.  An  expression  in  one  of  her  letters  explained  what  he  alluded  to  when  he  wrote  “ when  is 
reality  to  be  ?”  She  said  there  could  be  no  reality  unless  they  were  both  living  together,  and  he 
I wrote  to  ask  when  could  that  be,  and  he  had  sworn  distinctly  that  it  referred  to  the  time  when  she 
would  come  to  live  with  him  permanently.  In  another  letter  she  said,  “ Caro  Mio  Carlo,  I have  said 
I the  word — will  do  all  you  ask  me,  and  name  the  time  and  place  as  soon  as  I am  able.  In  another 

I passage  of  the  same  letter  she  said,  “ your  master  passion  is  expediency — mine  love.  Of  course,  the 

I latter  must  yield;  and,  oh  God!  how  I have  prayed  to  thee  that  I might  be  only  permitted  to  give — 

j give  everything ; heart  and  soul;  every  thought,  hope,  desire,  my  life’s  devotion,  and  the  burning- 

I love  I feel,  to  give,  give  it  all.  . . . Write  by  return,  and  tell  me  if  it  must  be  before  the  end  of 

1 this  month,  or  if  you  have  obtained  fresh  leave,  and  until  when  ? I must  see  my  French  sister — is  it 

I to  be  before  or  after?  My  ears  ache  to  hoar  the  mia,  though  I am  convinced  you  might  say  it  with 

' perfect  truth  now,  and  for  exactly  three  months  past.  This  conviction  decides  me.  I cannot  be 

I worse  off.”  This  was  not  the  language  of  a woman  going  to  be  married,  but  of  one  who  knew  she  had 

I surrendered  her  virtue  three  months  ago,  and  was  prepared  to  give  herself  wholly  up  to  him — “ This 

I eonvictien  decides  mo — I cannot  be  worse  off.”  That  her  mind  and  conscience  became  disturbed  w’as 

apparent ; and  she  wished  that  some  ceremony  might  take  place  which  would  be  a saivo  to  her  con- 
1 science.  She  accordingly  wrote  to  him  proposing  a meeting  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Manchester,  as  it 

1 would  be  without  a particle  of  risk  to  him.  “ You  arc  unknown  (she  said)  and  have  nothing  to  say  or 

■I  do  ; my  purpose  is  and  will  be  ignored  by  mortal  creature.  If  safety  is  your  object,  what  I suggest  is 

a merely  the  same  as  being  present  at  mass  making  you  a Catholic.”  The  idea  was  to  get  Yelverton 

fl  into  a Catholic  chapel,  whore  some  ceremony  might  be  gone  through  which  might  soothe  her  con- 

■J  science,  elevate  her  possibly  in  his  estimation,  and  lay  a foundation  on  which  she  might  bo  able  to 

< build  in  future.  Again,  she  told  him  that  she  had  got  another  attach^,"  an  ineffable  spooney,”  once  more 

J trying  to  excite  his  jealousy.  Talking  of  spoonoyism,  he  never  saw  such  an  exhibition  of  it  as  oc- 
j eurred  in  that  court — sensation  and  weeping  whilst  the  artftil  siren  was  displaying  her  fascinations  in 
i the  witness  box.  "Why,  when  he  remembered  the  sensibility  evinced  by  his  young  friends  with  wigs 
V on  them,  ho  eould  not  look  on  them  as  erring  men,  but  as  angels.  They  never  thought  a wrong  thing 

« in  their  lives ; and  as  for  the  immaculate  gallery,  they  were  all  pure,  and  it  was  impossible  that 

• ^ nasty  thought  in  that  region  of  sensibility  and  of  virtue.  Ho  now  came  to  a letter 

»n  which  a word  had  been  tampered  with,  and  a piece  of  vilo  fabrication  attempted.  It  was  evidently 
4 I opinion  which  had  probably  been  given  by  a Scotch  advocate,  that  if  llicro  wore  any 

• ' tetters  in  which  Yelverton  called  her  his  wife,  there  would  be  evidence  to  prove  that  an  irregular  mar- 
P'nue-  In  the  whole  of  this  multitudinous  correspondence  there  existed  but  one  oppor- 
H ™ fabrication,  and  this  had  been  taken  advantage  of  with  remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose.  No 
I ®’"*f*“^***'^  woman,  nothing  affrighted  her  ; there  was  no  saeriflee  which  she  was  not  prepared 

to  make  to  effect  her  object;  and  this  woman,  capable  of  moving  heaven  by  her  atU'actjjms  and  hcl^ 


by  her  wickedness,  carried  out  the  fabrication  of  which  he  would  now  convict  her.  He  was  not  to 
be  deluded  witli  French  bonnets  or  the  best-dressed  actress.  They  would  get  better  any  day  in  the 
theatre  for  3s.  6d.  Let  spooneys  be  deluded  by  her — but  let  the  jury  deal  with  her  like  men.  He 
would  show  them  how  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  advocate  had  been  taken  advantage  of  to  carry  out 
this  artful  fabrication — 

The  Chief  .Justice  observed  thai  he  did  not  see  anything  in  the  case  to  suggest  that  there  had  been  a 
fabrication  under  the  advice  of  the  Scotch  advocate. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  said  he  did  not  at  all  mean  to  convey  that  it  bad  been  made  by  anybody  but 
herself.  It  would  be  important  to  have  a- written  communication  in  vrhich  the  female  was  called 
wife,  in  order  to  establish  a marriage  by  the  Scotch  law,  and  he  found  a fabrication  made  to  meet 
that  case  in  the  only  thing  in  which  it  could  be  attempted.  He  wrote  this  letter  to  her : — 

“ Carissima  mia, — It  is  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I wish  I was  with  you, 
but  you  are  a very  nice  little  girl,  and  I am  sleepy — so  good  night.  I purpose  to  arrive  on  Tuesday, 
16th,  at  either  ten  minutes  or  half-past  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  I shall  go  vid  Carlisle;  but 
you  had  better  not  come  to  that  cold  station  to  meet  me,  but  prepare  your  landlady  for  another 
lodger,  and  I will  go  straight  to  you,  and  show  myself  in  Leith  the  next  morning.  If  you  write  be- 
fore three  in  the  afternoon  I shall  get  your  letter  if  directed  to  care  of  W.  Featherstone  H.,  Esq., 
StaflBeld  Hall,  Penrith,  Cumberland,  I’ll  give  you  an  account  of  my  travels  (D. V.)  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  many  baccie,  and  some . . .” 

Here  there  followed  what  he  charged  was  a fabrication.  Major  Yelverton  swore  the  words  whidi 
were  there  originally  were  “ petting, posHblemente,"  meaning,  “some  petting,  possibly.”  The  words  as 
they  were  read  vfere  petting  Sposa  bella  mea.  That  was,  ” my  pretty  wife.”  He  charged  th^  altera- 
tion to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  he  had  stated.  He  would  now  call  their  attention  to  another 
letter,  in  which  she  said,  “ I cannot  curb  my  impatience  and  restlessness — nothing  can  distract  my 
attention.  Even  my  fingers’  ends  tingle  to  touch  you.  It  is  very  absurd,  is  it  not  ? but  I cannot  help 

it Every  sense  of  soul  and  body  pines  every  instant  of  the  long  day — from  the  top  of  the 

head  downward  is  one  absorbing  desire,  every  shining  hair  kings  individually  to  be  stroked — the  eyes 
yearn  to  see  yon,  the  ears  are  distended  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  your  voice  or  footfall;  the  hands 
throb  and  tingle  to  touch  you  and  feel  yon  once  more  safe  within  their  grasp.  So  on,  I could  enume- 
rate, but  I come  to  the  little  feet  which  are  kicking  and  stamping  to  have  their  boots  laced.  I want 
you ! want  you ! 1 want  you  ! ! ! As  to  there  being  any  conditions  about  the  aiTears  of  petting  I am 
crazy.  I must  have  it,  or  I shall  hate  you.” 

Mr.  Whiteside — That  is  no  answer  to  the  former  letter  at  all. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  Sergeant  Armstrong  had  a right  to  make  the  suggestion. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  said  he  challenged  his  learned  friends  at  the  other  side  to  show  to  what  letter 
it  was  an  answer,  if  it  was  not  to  the  letter  to  which  he  had  referred.  They  would  hear  an  eloquent 
speech  from  his  friend  Mr.  Whiteside,  but  he  asked  the  jury  to  look  for  facts  and  not  eloquence.  He 
asserted  that  it  was  after  the  Irish  ceremony  at  Kilone,  and  that  therefore  there  was  some  arrear  of 
“ petting.”  Did  the  word  “ petting”  occur  in  any  other  letter  ? It  was  an  answer  to  that  letter,  and 
the  word  “ possiblemente"  had  been  deliberately  altered  to  suit  the  pimposes  of  a hopeless  case,  and  to 
assist  in  carrying  a marriage  by  it.  He  challenged  the  other  side  to  explain  the  letter  in  any  other 
way.  The  fact  of  the  case  was,  that  the  woman  was  an  erratic  adventuress,  hunting  down  this  young 
man  to  her  own  purpose  and  her  own  passions,  and  not  as  she  had  been  represented  at  the  opening  of 
the  case,  an  innocent,  spotless  woman.  The  defendant  yielded  to  temptation  at  length ; he  profaned 
the  altar  it  was  true,  but  that  was  not  the  reason  a woman  such  as  this  was  upon  tho  evidence  in  this 
case,  supported  by  artifice  and  suppression,  to  rank  with  honourable  married  women  who  thronged  the 
court  that  day.  Wretched  would  be  that  result — shameful  in  his  mind,  unsatisfactory  to  the  public, 
when  the  aspect  of  the  case  was  known,  and  he  felt  morally  persuaded  that  the  coronet  of  Avonmore 
never  would  decorate  the  brows  of  this  temptress.  He  believed  Rose  Fagan  and  the  woman  Cole  to 
be  honest  women.  Mrs.  Yelverton  swore  that  she  never  heard  of  Rose  Fagan  in  her  life,  yet  Misa 
Crabbe  received  Itose  Fagan’s  address  from  Mrs.  Yelverton;  and  how  or  where  did  Mrs.  Yelverton 
know  the  name  ? iirs.  Yelverton  knew  that  Rose  Fagan  was  conversant  with  a dangerous  point  in 
the  case.  They  had  the  same  slefeping  apartments,  and  it  was  attempted,  by  the  flimsy  veil  of  get- 
ting proof  of  a third  apartment,to  suggest  to  the  jury  that  this  was  a case  where  virtue  struggled 
against  temptation.  What  was  the  conduct  of  thi-s  crafty  woman  on  that  part  of  the  case?  She 
w^s  advised,  that  to  prove  purity  up  to  the  period  of  the  ceremony  at  Kilone  ehapel,  she  knew 
that  the  chambermaids  at  the  hotels  could  prove  she  and  Yelverton  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and 
bein"'  well  read  in  French- novels  and  full  of  French  inventions,  she  conceived  the  plan  of  entrap- 
ping the  necessary  witnesses.  For  that  purpose  she  found  out  and  trained  Miss  Crabbe,  who  so 
resembled  her  in  face,  voice,  and  general  appearance,  that  being  dressed  up  as  the  real  party,  she 
did  succeed  in  trapping  the  witnesses.  Miss  Crabbe  was  produced.  The  defendant  knew 
notliing  of  her,  they  were  obligecl  to  take  her  own  account  of  what  she  was;  but  any  one 
who-  attended  to  her  cross-examination  by  Mr  Brewster,  who  witnessed  her  compressed  lip  and 
scornful  eye,  saw  how  she  was  made  up,  and  well  she  could  impose  upon  the  humble  women  who  mis- 
took her  for’the  party  who  was  at  the  hotels  with  Yelverton.  She  admitted  that  Bridget  Cole  and 
Rose  Fagan  mistook  her,  and  that  she  did  not  undeceive  them,  and  the  evidence  that  tlus  poor  woman 
»ave  should  be  credited  by  the  jury.  Rose  Fagan  told  the  exact  truth,  and  nothing  more.  H she 
was  eorruot  and  intended  to  give  false  testimony,  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  swear  that  the  two  partiM 
slept  in  the  same  bed.  But  she  did  not ;-  she  only  stated  what  she  did  not  remark  wheth^  the  bed 
had  been  slept  in  by  two  persons.  He  now  came  to  the  transaction  m the  chapel  of  Kilone.  He 
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Sergeant  Armstrong)  had  no  language  adequate  to  express  his  condemnation  of  the  man  who  allowed 
liimself  to  be  led  into  sin  and  profanity.  But  that  Yelverton  went  into  tliat  chapel  under  any  other 
expectation  than  that  of  getting  a blessing  or  a benediction  consolatory  to  her  own  conscience,  it 
impossible  to  bold  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case.  It  was  the  woman  hereelf  who  managed  the  busi- 
ness; it  was  she  who  saw  Father  Mooney  and  the  bishop.  She  told  Father  Mooney  wtiat  she  dared 
not  assert  in  the  presence  of  Yelverton,  that  there  had  been  a Scotch  ceremony  ; and  it  miglit  easfly 
be  conceived  how  Father  Mooney,  led  a^vay  by  lier  plausibilities,  agreed  to  do  what  slie  asked. 
There  ought  not  to  be  the  slightest  imputation  on  Father  Mooney,  wlio  told  the  trnth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  in  the  matter.  No  doubt  what  occurred  in  tlie  chapel  constituted  a binding  marriage  if 
Yelverton  had  been  a professing  Roman  Catholic  for  twelve  months  previously,  which  it  was  demon- 
strated he  was  not.  The  law  in  this  case  should  be  administered,  and  although  a marriage  was 
celebrated  to  the  surprise  of  the  man  who  intended  there  sliould  only  be  a blessing,  it  was  fortunate 
Ibr  the  ends  of  justice  that  that  marriage  was  invalid  by  law.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  swore — and  why 
should  not  his  oath  be  credited? — that  slie  told  him  Yelverton  was  a Protestant.  What  reason  was 
there  for  doubting  the  sworn  testimony  of  that  venerable  and  respectable  man?  Very  probably  he 
forgot  the  act  of  parliiiment,  or,  perhaps,  never  knew  of  it ; but  at  any  rate  he  had  pleilged  his  oath 
to  facts  which  sliould  not  be  disregarded.  There  was  no  reason  wliatever  for  suspecting  the  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney.  He  left  it  to  the  other  side  to  abuse  the  in-iest ; such  an  office  was  con- 
genial to  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Whiteside),  but  he  noshed  him  joy  of  his  task.  It  was  true  that  a 
certificate  was  obtained  by  this  crafty  woman  ; but  the  reverend  gentleman  had  sworn  that  if  he 
knew  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  he  used,  he  would  have  put  his  right  hand  into  tlie  fire  before 
he  would  have  written  it.  It  was  clear  from  her  letter  to  the  reverend  gentleman  asking  for  the 
certificate  that  she  knew  Yelverton  would  be  Surprised  at  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  that  had  been 
I>erformed.  She  spoke  in  the  letter  of  the  certificate  being  required  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  baptism  of 
a child — .she gave  her  own  name  and  that  of  Yelverton — said  she  had  “great  hopes  of  her  husband,” 
and  she  said  that  when  the  time  came  for  making  known  the  marriage  the  reverend  gentleman  would 
find  that  he  had  rendered  an  “ incalculable  service  to  the  Cathojic  church.”  Perhaps  the  reverend 
gentleman  believed  her  to  the  extent  that  another  name,  that  of  Yelverton,  would  be  added  to  the  list 
of  the  Catliolic  nobility  of  Ireland.  The  marriage  was  never  entered  in  Father  Mooney’s  register. 
There  was  a ring.  Slie  wore  a ring  of  Yelverton’s  before  that  upon  her  marriage  finger.  She  wore  it 
on  the  journey  with  him.  Every  human  being  wlio  saw  them  on  that  joui'iiey  from  Waterford  to 
Rostrevor  must  have  believed  them  to  be  man  and  wife.  At  the  hotels,  the  i>roprietors,  waiters,  and 
chambermaids  it  was  plain  received  and  attended  upon  them  as  man  and  wife.  No  man  could  doubt 
that  they  were  living  together  then  as  man  and  wife.  The  learned  counsel  proceeded  to  refer  to  tlie 
evidence  as  to  3Iajor  Yelverton’s  religion,  and  insisted  tliat  it  was  proved  he  was  always  a professing 
lYotestant,  and  never  a professing  Catholic.  He  went  to  cliurcli  in  the  year — ^he  weht  through  the 
ceremony  in  the  chapel.  God  forbid  he  (Sergeant  Armstrong)  would  attempt  to  justify  his  conduct'on 
that  occasion.  It  was  weak  and  wicked  to  a degree,  but  he  acquitted  him  of  knowing  all  the 
solemnity  of  the  step  about  to  be  practised  upon  him.  He  believed  it  was  to  be  a mere  salvo  for 
her  conscience,  but  he  did  not  believe  lie  was  about  to  commit  tlie  profanation  which  was  tlien 
perpetrated.  Referring  to  the  law  bearing  u'pon  the  question  of  marriage,  lie  said  that  he 
would  not  occupy  time  by  fully  entering  into  the  subject,  or  citing  a number  of  cases,  but 
referred  liis  lordsliip  to  two  cases,  Molone  and  O’Connor  in  the  Irisli  Law  Recorder,  new 
series,  page  200,  and  tlie  case  of  Davy’s  Minors,  in  which  liis  lordsliip  himself  gave  a 
very  elaborate  judgment,  a most  .satisfactory  exposition  of  tlie  law  on  tlie  subject  of  mar- 
riage under  tlie  penal  acts.  It  was  to  be  found  in  the  “ Irish  .lurist,”  of  the  lath  of  December,  ISGO. 
Having  referred  to  tlie  case  of  Grant ’ti.  Yelverton,  and  stated  that  Major  Yelverton  paid  tlie  2!lf  sued 
for  in  tint  case  because — and  only  because — lie  feared  the  question  of  tlie  marriage  would  not  be 
fairly  tried,  the  learned  sergeant  said  lie  had  come  to  a close.  He  said— I thank  you  very  cordially 
and  sincerely  for  the  marked  atleinioii  which  you  liave  paid  to  my  observations.  I invite  to  this  case, 
in  all  its  parts,  your  serious,  di8pa.ssionate,  manly,  iiidepeiidoiit  consideration.  You  are  presided  over 
by  an  eminent  lawyer  and  an  impartial  judge.  You  will  take  from  his  respected  lips  the  law  apiilicable 
to  this  case,  and  1 doubt  not  you  will  hear  from  the  same  liiis  the  declaration  that  upon  the  facts  the 
responsibility  rests  with  you.  It  is  not  a case  in  which  any  attemiit  will  be  made  in  the  slight  stdcgi-ee 
to  influence  your  own  independent,  impartial,  and  manly  judgments.  I ask  you  now,  did  voii  under- 
stand this  case  when  my  learned  friend  Sergeant  Siilliviin  sat  down  the  other  day?  Di  es  it  not  now 
present  a very  dilTercnt  aspect?  Has  the  iioint  been  turned  ? Are  you  looking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
J ou  saw  painted  by  his  f(rupliic  p(n;il  tlie  innocent,  \i;timise0,  injured  nun,  struL'^Unff 
<“*<1  yielding  to  the  artifice  of  Blajor  Yelverton.  Do  you  now  nmlerslaiid  why  it 
K-r  1 ° storra-why  my  learned  friend  indulged  in  a threat  such  as  1 never 

thet/.rr^r  “Ppears  liere  ? Iliis  miscreant  mint  feel 

inn  t/i  rt  r i?i  i .‘’’’'‘i"  •'ans">gd''cr  him  if  he  cnine,"  a threat  enough  to  frighten  any  niaii  from  uiqiear- 
thouehl  statement  was  re-echoed  by  the  gallery,  who 

clover  advciit'nr*** ' •''"■"Cfi  d'lt  to  he  the  case?  'J'he  temptre.ss — an  erratic,, 

liirn  on  thr  ® crafty,  wayward,  uiiscruimlous  woman,  who  followed  this  man,  who  missedi 

Him  on  the  D.jnube,  and  went  to  his  quarters  at 
ehapel,  oa.st  her  toils  and  eliiirms  round 

h^er'^falsehoo'ls.^'^  T ‘=“'’''y  everything  by  her  charms,  her  wilehuries,  and- 

court  is  c illorj  ’{’  ■ '"‘'^‘-  consummate  reliance  in  the  force  of  truth.  'I  hat  is  what  this 

0 investigate.  'Wu  live  in  a world  where  immorality  is  rampant,  crime  common. 


l.eitli,  slill  pursued  him,  inveigled  him  into  the 
him,  and,  relying  iqion  llie  same  tiileiits  an. I fii.sciiiatiojm 
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CeductioQ,  unhappily,  too  frequent.  Tliis  is  not  a case  of  seduction ; I deny  it.  If  there  was  seduction 
it  was  in  the  artifices  of  this  woman  herself.  Kead  the  letters.  Good  Heaven,  was  any  young  and 
ardent  man  ever  in  this  world  subjected  to  such  temptation,  and  was  there  man  could  do  more  than  he 
did  to  avoid  and  escape  from  this  siren  ? Did  he  not  struggle  against  the  temptress  to  the  last,  but  la 
vain  ? Did  she  not  endeavour  to  carry  with  her  the  public  voice  by  deluding  the  public  eye  and  ear, 
and  did  she  net  labour  to  excite  that  sympathy,  which,  if  it  were  to  continue  after  the  defence,  and 
the  full  investigation  of  the  whole  case,  would,  I believe,  inflict  a deadly  blow  upon  tlie  public  morality 
and  virtue  of  this  country.  I have  done  my  duty  feebly,  but  to  the  best  of  my  ability — fearing  nothing, 
relying  upon  God.  To  Him — to  you,  under  Him — I cenfide  this  case;  and  may  God  defend  the  right. 
At  the  elose  of  the  learned  gentleman’s  bold  and  powerful  speech  there  was  applause  for  its  ability. 

MR.  WHITESIDE’S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Wliiteside,  Q.C.,  then  proceeded  to  reply  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff'.  He  said — Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  it  now  becomes  my  duty,  at  the  end  of  this  protracted  trial,  to  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my 
humble  ability,  to  review  the  evidence  that  you  have  heard — to  ask  you  to  consider  and  contrast  that 
evidence  with  the  impartiality  of  honest  minds,  and  to  pronounce  that  verdict  which  will  be  received 
with  joy  by  every  honest  man  in  the  land.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  vast  as  the  questions  are  involved 
in  the  issue — surprising  as  are  the  incidents  that  have  been  throiivn  into  the  trial,  it  is  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  principles  of  the  action  that  you  are  now  invited  to  try.  This  is  an  action  brought  by 
Mr.  Thelwall,  an  English  gentleman,  whose  character  has  been  spared,  to  my  surprise,  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant — who  swears  to  you  that  he  lias  brought  this  action  because  he  knew  Teresa  LongwortU 
was  the  wife  of  the  defendant — because  she  had  been  introduced  to  him  as  the  wife  of  the  defendant — 
because  they  associated  with  him  and  his  wife  as  such,  and,  believing  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
defendant,  he  had  given  her  that  support  to  which  she  was  entitled  as  his  wife,  and  no  one  word  that 
Mr.  Thelwall  proved  has  been  disproved  or  contradicted.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  of  this  case 
that  while  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Yelverton  has  been  impeached,  the  rest  of  the  evidence  in  the  case 
stands  unimpeached.  It  is  unquestionable,  gentlemen,  that  the  law  of  this  country,  as  was  truly  stated 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  Hall,  enables  a jury  to  give  damages  even  in  the  case  where  a female  might  have 
been  represented  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  defendant ; because  if  he  represented  her  as  his  wife,  and 
held  her  out  as  such,  and  then  exposes  her  to  misery  and  to  destitution,  the  law  in  its  wisdom  inter- 
poses, and  says,  “ You  must  support  the  woman  whose  peace  and  happiness  you  have  destroyed.” 
That  is  not  the  present  case.  Here  the  action  is  grounded  on  the  very  fact  that  this  lady  is  the  wife 
of  the  defendant,  and  the  law  says  to  the  defendant,  “ There  are  limits  to  your  depravity,  and  if  you 
have  married  two  wives,  at  least  you  shall  support  the  one  that  is  yours  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  the 
law  of  this  country.”  That  is  our  proposition.  And,  now,  what  are  you  empanelled  to  try  ? There  is 
no  such  case,  my  lord,  in  the  annals  of  the  law.  Actions  have  been  brought  to  prove  that  people  were 
married.  This  is  the  first  trial  to  un-marry  a man  and  woman  who  have  been  married  in  the  face  of 
the  church.  This  is  not  an  inquiry,  as  it  has  been  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to  show  that 
a marriage  never  took  place,  but  having  taken  place,  to  prove  it  not  to  have  its  legitimate,  natural, 
and  legal  effect.  Kow,  gentlemen,  to  the  right  of  a woman  such  as  this  lady  there  is  an  exception, 
and  that  exception  is  founded  on  her  misconduct.  You  have  been  told,  in  tones  of  virtuous  indignation; 
by  the  learned  counsel  who  spoke  on  the  part  of  Major  Yelverton,  most  properly  appealing  to  virtue 
and  an  overruling  Providence,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he  made  his  exit  with  the  words  of 
virtue  and  morality  on  his  lips — you  have  been  told  by  him  of  virtue  and  morality ; and  I tell  you  now 
that  if  this  lady,  Teresa  Longworth,  was  shown  to  be  a proiligate  woman  in  regard  to  the  defendant, 
whom  we  say  is  her  husband,  you  would  not  be  bound  to  give  her  a farthing  damages — not  to  her — 
when  I use  that  expression  it  is  a mere  slip  of  the  tongue — I mean  to  any  tradesman  who  might  have 
supplied  her  with  goods,  or  any  private  gentleman,  like  Mr.  Thelwall,  who  might  have  given  her  sus- 
tenance and  support ; because  the  law  has  engrafted  an  exception  on  the  general  ijrinciple  1 have 
stated — that  if  a woman  elopes  fi  om  her  husband,  or  misconducts  herself  while  she  lives  with  him,  she 
is  not  entitled  to  one  shilling  of  the  support  which  he  refuses  to  her  on  account  of  her  misconduct. 
Gentlemen,  the  character  of  the  witnesses  in  a case  of  this  kind  must  natmally  attract  the  attention  of 
the  jury  when  they  come  to  consider  and  to  balance  the  evidence  at  the  one  side  and  at  the  other.  I 
most  respectfully  request  of  you  to  ask  yourselves  upon  what  grounds  you  are  to  question  the  evidence 
given  by  any  single  witness  we  have  produced.  I except  for, the  present  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Yelverton. 
Do  you  disbelieve  Mr.  Thelwall  I apprehend  not ; becaiift  if  audacity  could  carry  the  opinion  of  a 
jury,  the  learned  sergeant  who  has  just  spoken  wmuld  have  called  on  you  to  disbelieve  that  gentleman. 
Do  you  disbelieve  Mr.  Goodliffe?  Do  you  disbelieve  Miss  M’Earlane?  And  I speak  it  of  course  with 
apprehension,  do  you  disbelieve  that  interesting  Englishwoman  who  tracked  and  exposed  the  cor- 
ruptest,  the  meanest,  the  most  wretched  device  that  ever  wsis  concocted  by  a gallant  soldier  to  prove 
an  honest  woman  guilty.  Do  you  disbelieve  any  one  of  these  witnesses  ? Ko,  gentlemen,  I flatter 
myself  you  do  not.  We  shall  see  presently  what  they  prove.  Do  you  disbelieve  the  defendant  himself 
■before  he  came  into  this  court  ? He  is  an  honourable  man  we  are  told,  for  both  his  counsel  have  appealed 
on  his  behalf  to  religion,  and  I must  confess  that,  my  lord,  is  what  has  surprised  me  most  in  this  case. 
Do  you  believe  his  owm  handwriting,  his  own  declarations,  his  own  solemn  acts  reiterated  over  and  over 
again?  Then,  if  you  do,  there  never  was  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  a clearer  case  of  marriage 
in  Scotland,  despite  the  obscurity  attempted  to  be  thrown  on  the  law  of  that  country  by  a fluent  meta- 
physician. There  never  was  a clearer  case  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  of  a marriage  in  Scotland 
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according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and,  notwithstanding  the  threat  of  my  learned  friends.  I hope  to 
satisfy  his  lordship  and  you,  gentlemen,  and  the  public  virtue  of  the  country,  there  was  a marriage  by 
the  law  of  Ireland.  The  learned  counsel  who  has  last  addressed  you  told  you  that  you  had  no  notion 
of  the  case  until  he  rose.  How  astonishing  is  that ! How  sublime  the  genius  of  the  man  who  has 
thrown  a new  light  upon  the  question,  considering  that  an  eminent  counsel,  now  our  senior,  and  who 
ought  to  be,  perhaps,  upon  the  bench,  had  cross-examined  the  leading  witness  in  the  case  for  three 
days,  and  spoke  a whole  day,  and  left  the  subject-matter  untouched  and  your  judgment  unconvinced. 
It  required  the  eloquence  of  Sergeant  Armstrong,  and  his  bold  denunciations  on  the  side  of  public 
morality  to  convince  an  Irish  jury  to  find  against  truth  and  against  justice.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
he  said  that  you  did  not  understand  the  case  before — do  you  think,  having  heard  my  learned  friend. 


VISIONS  OF  GENTLE-BLOODED  LITE. 


- 1 that  you  understand  it  better  now?  He  told  you  that  my  learned  friend  (the  Sergeant)  did  not  open 
her  letters  to  you  when  stating  the  plaintilTs  case.  I invite  your  attention  to  that  observation — a 
daring  observation,  considering  that  it  was  spoken  by  tlio  spoliator  of  evidence,  by  the  sliuflling, 

' I equivocating,  prevaricating  defendant,  who  destroyed  the  documents  that  established  the  case  against 
' him,  and  instructs  his  counsel  to  cast  imputations  on  honest  people.  The  correspoiidenoo  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  of  the  correspondence  is  that  which  all  partips  admit  to  be 
innocent — that  which  took  place  before  this  iady  went  to  Galata.  The  second  part  of  the  correspon.- 

■ I dence  is  that  which  occurred  after  the  promise  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  the  words  and  the  conduct 

■ i of  the  defendant  at  the  house  of  a general  olllcer  of  the  British  army,  whoso  hospitality  the  defendant 

■ < accepted  in  order  that  he  might  seduce  his  guest.  The  third  part  of  the  correspondence  is — what  f The 
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correspondence  that  ensued  after  the  ceremony  wliich  they  do  not  dare  to  deny  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  a priest  in  holy  orders,  in  a church  recognised  by  law.  Four-and-twenty  letters,  addressed 
by  the  wife  to  iter  Imsband,  that  would  prove  forty  marriages  in  Scotland,  liave  disappeared  with  the 
exception  of  one  only,  whiclt  lias  been  produced  for  a purpose.  Thus  the  matter  stands.  The  corre- 
spondence of  years  ago  is  all  ticketed  and  labelled  for  your  consideration — the  correspondence  in  the 
interval  between  tlie  vi.sit  to  Constantinople  and  the  return  to  England,  is  all  ready  for  your  particular 
inspection  ; but,  gentlemen,  wlien  you  want  to  find  out  whether  the  man  was  married,  in  point  of  fact 
the  corre.spondence  between  husband  and  wife  which  would  have  put  it  beyond  dispute,  is  suppres.sed 
and  destroyed  ; and  the  learned  counsel,  who  compensates  by  the  violence  of  his  language  for  the  want 
of  wit  or  delicacy,  or  jsst  and  judicious  critictsm  upon  books,  and  men,  and  women — upon  the  bar, 
whose  opinions  he  misrepresents,  and  the  public,  whose  feelings  he  misunderstands — that  learned 
counsel  calls  on  you  to  say,  there  is  a word  in  some  particular  letter  which  has  been  altered,  whilst  the 
persons  who  have  had  the  custody  of  the  letters  have  a bag  full  of  tliem  going  directly  to  the  point, 
but  which  they  have  suppressed,  destroyed,  spoliated,  or  burned.  I call  on  you  to  recollect  that  fact. 
Oh,  how  wretched  the  speech  spoken  to  you  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant.  I find  love- 
letters  laid  before  a special  pleader.  He  gets  a bag  full  of  love-letters  written  by  a poetical,  romantic, 
brilliant  creature — don’t  judg)e  of  them  by  her  feelings,  for  those  the  learned  counsel  could  not  feel— 
don’t  judge  of  them  by  her  talents,  those  he  does  not  possess — don’t  judge  of  them  by  her  romantic 
spirit,  her  enthusiastic  nature,  or  her  poetic  fancy — oh,  no  ! but  he  says,  " I will  pick  out  a word  here 
and  a word  there ; and,  with  the  perverted  mind  of  a special  pleader,  I will  endeavour  to  pervert  the 
facts  and  the  truth.”  That  is  a wretched  course  to  be  taken  on  the  paid;  of  tU«  learned  counsel.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  another  preliminary  observation;  for  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  him.  step  by  step,  and 
to  track  him  through  his  speech — not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  my  case,  wliich  can  be  established 
without  it,  but  for  the  purijose  of  proving  to  you,  to  his  lordsliip,  and  to  the  world,  that  matrimony  was 
in  the  heart  of  this  lady  from  first  to  last,  and  that  nobody  knew  it  better  than  the  defendant.  You 
have  observed  tlie  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  case  by  Mr.  Brewster  and  tlie  speech  of 
Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong.  Mr.  Brewster  met  in  this  court  with  a signal  failure.  He  cross-e.vamined 
a lady  who  was  more  than  a match  for  him.  He  tried  her  temper,  he  proved  her  talents,  he 
impeached  her  honour,  he  sifted  her  every  act,  every  word,  every  letter,  and  wliat  did  he  make  of  it  ? 
Nothing.  I verily  believe — and  I mean  no  disrespect  to  my  learned  friend,  wliose  eminent  abilities  no 
one  respects  more  than  I do — that  there  has  never  beea  seen  in  a court  of  justice  a fiailure  so  complete, 
80  unequivocal,  so  overwhelming  as  tliat  which  he  has  met  witli  during  hU  tliree  daiys’  eBoss-exaraination 
of  this  lady.  You  saw  what  happened  as  she  appeared  on  tlie  second  day  of  that  cross-examination, 
when,  with  bold  effrontery,  there  stood  before  her  the  man  who  was  the  author  of  her  min.  You  saw 
the  start  she  gave — tlie  start  of  convulsive  terror  and  of  horror.  You  interposed  yoursdves  to  save  her  from 
the  iuliuence  which  he  still,  perliaps,  possesses  over  her  mind,  her  feelings  and  hei’  heart.  You  saw  her  sit 
there,  racked  and  tortured  by  tiie  counsel  for  the  defendant — you  saw  the  brain  operating  on  tlie  stomach 
— you  saw  the  unfortunate  but  gifted  creature  rallying  when  her  virtue  was  assailed,,  confronting  the 
counsel  wlien  he  dared  to  impeach  her  innocence,  cniahing  his  cahimnies,.  and  dissipating  to  the 
wind  every  imputation  on  her  honour,  her  character,  and  virtue  (applause).  Yon  heard  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Brewster.  His  cross-examination  wa.s  unmercifhl — it  was  relentless,  it  was  insulting,  it 
was  cruel.  His  speech  was  calm,  politic,  and  cautions.  She  waa  a very  clever  woman.  She 
was  a cultivated  woman.  He  had  a high,  respect  for  her,  only  he  eould  not  believe  one  word  she 
said  upon  her  oath.  Such  was  the  way  M!r.  Brewster  treated  the  ivitness.  What  did  Sergeant 
Armstrong  do,  acting  on  the  same  side  ? Karing  heard  the  speech  of  his  leader — having  heard  all 
the  letters  relating  to  the  subject  discussed  and  considered — he  turns  round  and  does  that  wliich  Mr. 
Brewster  never  ventured  to  do — impeaches  her  virtue— q/aestdons  her  chastity — assails  lier  honour, 
and  I stand  up  to  defend  them  all.  Did  you  hear  when  Mr-  Brewster,  as  a legal  anatomist,  was 
dissecting  the  witness,  tlie  names  of  one  gentlemaa  after  another  poured  out,  and  you  lieard  the 
witness  questionedin.reference  to  each.  “ With,  whone  did.  you  stay  in  Italy,  Naples,  and  Rome  ? With 
whom  did  you  go  to  Egypt?  With  whom  did; you  admire  Hie  Pyramids?  Wlien  did  you  write  this 
letter  or  that  ?”  Wliat  is  tlio  meaning  of  that  cross-examination?  It  was  an  attempt  to  assail  the 
virtue  and  asperse  the  lionour  of  the  witness;  And  what  is  the  result  ? I appeal  to  his  lordship  and 
to  you.  The  result  is  what  eveny  honest  man  in  the  community  appreciates,  that  she  has  come  out 
unscatlied  from  tlie  inquiry — clear  she  is  of  every  imputation  upon  her  honour.  Slie  may  liave  erred 
with  tlie  defendant,  but  in  reference  to  no  other  mortal  can  an  imputation  be  made  on  her.  Why 
dare  the  learned  sergeant  use  tliat  word  “ courtesan  ” — by  wliat  degree  of  professional  audacity  did  he 
make  use  of  tliat  word,  wliich  I fling  back  to  him  with  tlie  indignation,  scorn,  and  contempt  I cannot 
express ; tliat  imputation  coming  from  a man  who  vowed  liimself  in  that  bo.x  to  be  tlie  systematic 
seducer — who  has  studied,  considered,  and  found  out  the  different  degrees  of  seduction,  where  it 
becomes  justifiable  to  seduce  the  vulgar,  but  wliere  aristocratic  ladies  sliould  be  spared.  Coming 
back  again  to  tlie  cross-examination  of  tliis  lady.  There  is  notiiing  like  beginning  at  the  beginning. 
'There  is  a curious  custom,  my  lord,  in  some  countries,  of  asking  every  ^ness — “ who  is  your  father?” 
— ^which  I thouglit  sometimes  not  relevant  to  the  point ; but  Mr.  Bi«#*vster  commenced  to  ask  tliie 
lady  all  about  tlie  family — her  brotliers,  sisters,  brothers-in-law,  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins.  Her 
motlier  and  fatlicr  had  been  commenced  with  ; but  unfortunately  tlie  same  e.xact  history  of  her 
grandfather  and  grandmotlier  has  not  been  laid  before  us  (laugiiter).  Her  father’s  cliaracter  ia 
stated  to  you  ; and  tlien,  tliat  wo  might  save  tlie  Court  of  Probate  some  of  its  onerous  duties,  we  have 
an  account  of  liis  assets  taken,  and  tliis  for  the  purpose  of,  in  some  way  or  other,  bringing  some  mark 
of  ignominy  and  disgrace  upon  the  family,  and  tlioreby  of  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  ivitness. 
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Ofle  good  edect  at  least  has  come  out  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  for  we  have  plunged  the  family  estate 
into  Chancery,  it  is  therefore  proved  that  the  stipend  of  this  lady  will  be  no  longer  paid  (laughter)^ 
and  a satisfactory  reason  accordingly  given  why  you,  gentlemen,  should  give  her  that  support  which 
she  wont  obtain  from  her  own  resources.  Then  we  reverted  to  the  family.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  dead, 
then  there  was  Mrs.  Bellamy’s  visit  to  this  country,  when  the  last  action  was  expected  to  be  tried. 
■Well,  we  were  then  entertained  by  a long  inquiry  why  the  cousin  called  Aloide  was  sometimes 
called  the  brother  of  the  witness.  That  was  a grand  discovery.  She  gives  the  simple  explanation 
that  he  was  brought  up  in  her  father’s  house,  and  that  she  always  regarded  him  as  her  brother.  And 
so  we  dismiss  him.  He  happens  to  hold  a high  and  honoui-able  post  in  a distant  part  of  the  kingdom. 
He  is  a man  of  honour,  and  a gentleman,  entitled  to  the  respect  of  society.  Then  we  have  all  about 
the  birth  and  education  of  the  unforAnate  but  brilliant  lady  who  appeared  as  a witness  before  you. 
**  'Where  were  you  educated  ?”  “ I was  educated  amongst  or  by  my  relations  in  a foreign  country,  in  the 
Ursnline  Convent  of  Bologne.”  “Ah,  were  you  ?’’  said  the  legal  anatomist;  “ then  I have  found  you 
cut.’’  Gentlemen,  this  question  suggests  to  you  an  important  thing  to  keep  in  your  consideration 
from  this  moment  to  the  hour  that  she  knelt  before  the  priest  at  the  chapel  of  Kilone.  Before  she 
understood  them  she  recited  the  prayers  that  venerable  men  taught  her.  She  listened  to  the  lessons  of 
holy  women,  and  endeavoured  to  repeat  them  with  the  lisping  accents  of  childhood.  As  she 
was  taught  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  when  she  was  an  infant,  was  she  likely  to  forget 
them  in  her  old  age.  Her  faith  to  the  defendant  has  only  been  second  to  her  faith  in  her 
religion.  During  her  whole  life  she  adhered  to  it  with  fidelity  and  example ; and 
I ask  you,  are  you  to  believe  that  every  principle  of  truth  and  morality  has  been 
erased  from  the  breast  of  that  girl  because  she  was  brought  up  from  her  childhood  in  the  maxims  of 
morality  and  religion  ? We  come  next  to  the  conduct  of  the  witness  to  her  father.  Now  judge  of 
the  defendant.  He  is  a gentleman ; he  is  descended  from  a noble  ancestor  who  won  his  way  to  the 
bench  by  his  talents,  and  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than  his  descent  in  that  respect ; but 
what  do  you  think  of  the  defence  whereby  this  gallant  oflicer  turned  back  upon  the  woman  who  wrote 
a particular  letter  six  or  seven  years  ago,  in  all  her  ardour  and  young  confidence — what  do  you  think 
•f  the  honest  and  manly  defence  which  preserves  that  letter,  and  destroyed  every  letter  that  was 
written  by  him  to  her  as  her  dear  and  loving  husband  ? But  what  have  they  made  of  this  letter? 
She  describes  her  father  to  him  in  a letter  which  she  never  expected  would  see  the  light.  She  was 
vbliged  to  differ  from  her  father  on  his  religious  principles,  but  her  duty  to  him  as  a child  was  un- 
remitting . She  stood  by  his  bedside — she  could  not  give  him  the  consolations  of  a religion  in  which 
he  did  sot  believe — but  her  filial  piety  was  always  strong  for  that  deceased  parent,  who  remembered 
her  in  his  will,  and  made  her  the  principal  manager  of  his  property.  No  woman  could  in  fairness  be 
impeached  because  she  might  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  for  a father  a learned  sceptic.  The  last  of 
the  matters  on  which  Mr.  Brewster  examined  the  plaintiff  with  great  force  was  as  to  whose  action  this 
was.  What  right,  Mr.  Brewster  said,  had  the  plaintiff  to  bring  this  action  ? He  had  a right  to  bring 
the  action  because  he  believed  it  to  be  well  founded.  She  says  she  consulted  Mr.  Stephens;  in  London, 
and  that  he  advised  the  thing  that  has  been  done.  She  says,  “ I have  been  sustained  by  Mr.  Thel- 
wall ;’’  and,  therefore,  the  action  is  bond  fid4,  brought  by  a bond  fide  plaintiff,  and  it  now  only  awaits 
your  bond  fi(U  verdict.  The  first  point  made — and  I wish  to  get  rid  of  it,  because  it  was  a shabby 
in  reference  to  the  lady’s  aequaintanoe  with  Mr.  Koe — and  it  was  a legitimate  one — 
teeause  I have  stated  to  you  that  if  there  was  any  clear  evidence  to  show  that  this  lady  was  immoral 
in  her  conduct  she  was  entitled  to  nothing.  The  plkn  of  attempting  to  blacken  an  author  or  a wit- 
ness who  has  written  many  letters  has  been  pushed  here  with  amazing  skill.  Pick  out  a line  here 
and^  there — leave  out  the  context — put  a colour  upon  what  you  read — misconstrue  the  English  tongue — 
don’t  read  what  goes  before,  don’t  read  whatfollovvs — and  you  can  make  out  the  Bible  to  be  an  Atheistical 
wrk,  and  that  is  the  system  which  ha«  been  adopted  here.  Why  did  they  ask  this  question  about  Mr. 

? They  did  it  to  impeach  the  virtue  of  the  lady.  Who  introduced  Mr.  Hoe  to  her  ? I have  not  yet 
M^fied  myself  whether  there  was  any  motive  in  that — any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  gallant 
efendant  to  introduce  a gentleman  of  questionable  habits  to  a lady  he  respected — I hope  not.  There 
are  half  a dozen  letters  about  Mr.  Koe,  of  whom  she  gives  an  admirable  sketch.  Allow  me  now  to 
call  your  attention  to  what  he  himself  says: — “ I was  not  sufliciently  explicit  in  my  request  for  the 
ook  or  books ; I wanted  them  as  one  seeks  out  these  dear  friends  of  an  absent  friend,  as  1 should 
^k  your  brother.  ’Twas  some  suc>.  feeling  that  led  me  to  send  Mr.  Koe  to  you  at  Naples.  I knew 
th’  ’ knew  you  bettor  after  you  had  met  him  and  written  of  him.”  "What  docs  that  mean  but 

You  have  given  me  a true  account  of  his  character ; If  there  was  any  design  upon  your  honour 
yw  resisted  it.  1 am  impressed  with  the  virtue  of  your  character,  and  with  your  discrimination  of  the 
^ friend?”  What  do  you  think  now  of  three  hours’  cross-examinutiou  by  Mr.  Brewster 
what  think  you,  after  half  a dozen  letters,  which  I will  not  weary  you  by  reading, 
wrote  in  February , 1865 — what  think  you  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendant?  Is  it  manly — is 
^ infamous  attempt  at  perverting  truth  ? Well,  what  is  the  next  thing 

suitor'aft'*"  impeach  tliis  lady  ? It  is  a sad  trutli  that  it  appears  on  tlie  document,  she  hud 

raoter  ®“K«r  to  gain  her  hand  in  honourable  wedlock — each  a gentleman  of  cha- 

thinki'na  ,*'"*^*’  Perhaps  not  of  the  engaging  personal  appearance  of  the  defendant — each  one  of  thom 
who  save  ‘‘7  creature,  which  she  is ; but  what  think  you  of  the  case  of  the  defendant, 

“whoni  V n®*®®®**®''  ti'em  all,  I filled  your  heart,  I engaged  your  affections,”  and  now  1 ask  you 
TOur  to  In  ■'  " f ^ ^*‘®  i’yramids — who  is  Mr.  Stuart — who  is  Mr.  Sheares?”  “ and  1 eudea- 

darad  to  , ’ *'’"'ough  the  lips  of  my  counsel  who  last  spoke,  and  who  was  the  only  man  who 

9 , that  this  lady  was  a courtesan  ” (applause).  'Thut  is  a charge  which  1 publicly  proclaim 
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to  be  utterly,  absolutely,  meanly,  and  malignantly  false.  'Well,  they  say,  “ What  is  the  origin  of  this 
case — why  did  you  not  begin  at  the  beginning  ?”  And  upon  the  question  whether  these  people  were 
publicly  married,  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  love  letters  written  ten  years  ago  in 
order  to  prove  that  fact.  I never  heard  the  like  of  that  before.  The  love  letters  are  written,  received 
kept,  replied  to,  acted  upon  by  the  defendant,  and  then  he  says — in  order  to  save  myself — in  order  to 
prove  that  I did  not  do  the  very  thing  I did,  and  could  not  help  doing,  for  I had  no  other  way  of 
accomplishing  my  object — I ask  you  to  special  plead  on  all  the  letters  written  in  ’52  and  '53;  in  order 
to  decide  whether  I went  with  you,  in  '57,  into  the  chapel  at  Kilone,  and  was  there  married  by 
the  parish  priest,  or  whether  before  that  day  I was  married  by  the  law  of  Scotland — which 
he  as  clearly  was  as  that  I now  stand  before  you  in  this  court.  Gentlemen,  since  I am  doomed 
to  the  task,  1 must  glance  at  these  letters,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  intelligent  audience 
1 ask,  whether  anything  could  be  more  miserable  than  the  criticism  pronounced  upon  them 
by  Sergeant  Armstrong?  tVliat  right  had  Sergeant  Armstrong  to  speak  for  the  bar  of  Ireland — 
what  business  had  he  to  speak  for  the  public  of  this  country  ? He  complains  that  these  generous 
men,  accustomed  to  reason,  but  at  the  same  time  with  hearts  to  feel  as  they  have  heads  to  tliink,  show 
what  they  think  of  this  audacious  and  desperate  case.  He  complains  that  amongst  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  whom  this  unhappy  lady  came  unknown,  she  has  found  thousands  to  befriend  her,  because 
she  has  been  injured — because  she  has  been  oppressed — because  she  has  been  most  violently,  most 
cruelly  treated  by  the  defendant,  whom  we  now  drag  to  the  bar  ofju.stice,  demanding  for  her  that  final 
consummation  of  her  rights  which  it  will  be  your  pride  and  privilege  to  give.  Gentlemen,  the  counsel 
who  undertook  to  criticise  the  lady  for  several  expressions  in  her  letters  ought  to  understand  the 
language  in  which  she  writes,  and  the  literature  of  the  country  which  she  is  familiar  with.  Here  is  a 
lady  that  speaks  French,  Italian,  German — she  indites  her  notes  in  these  as  easily  as  in  English ; and 
let  me  tell  the  learned  counsel  that  he  has  been  reading  the  letters  the  wrong  way.  “ She  quotes  from 
French  novels,”  said  the  learned  gentleman.  No,  my  lord,  she  quotes  from  Coleridge,  from  Shakspeare, 
from  Lambe,  from  Scott,  and  from  a poet  few  Englishwomen  read  or  understand,  but  a poet  of  true 
genius — Burns.  She  does  use  French  phrases.  Writing  from  Naples,  June  22nd,  she  says,  “ and 
although  sometimes  obliged  to  change  my  opinion,  still  nearly,  invariably  je  retottrne  tmijoure  a mes 
premier  omoitrs,  which  meant  return  “to  my  first  impressions.”  “Ha,”  said  Mr.  Brewster,  “I  am 
told  that  means  love.  I have  you  now.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?”  She  looked  down  upon  him  with 
ineffable  disdain,  and  said,  “ It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase” — a phrase  which  is  perfectly  understood  by  anybody  familiar  with  the  language  she  uses ; 
and  it  was  attempted  to  make  a point  against  her  because  she  is  unfortunately  superior  in  that  respect 
to  the  learned  counsel  who  cross-examined  her,  and  the  learned  counsel  who  calumniated  her.  I am 
reminded,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a great  ground  of  impeachment  against  this  lady — namely,  that 
»he  met  the  defendant  on  the  steam-boat.  Suppose  you  were  to  take  up  the  Feerage  Book — 
" that  well-thumbed  book,”  as  Mr.  Brewster  said — it  must  be  by  him  and  not  by  me  (a  laugh; — and 
inquired  how  many  of  the  aristocracy  have  got  their  wives,  I am  sure  you  would  think  it  a very  lucky 
thing  that  they  always  got  them  on  board  steam-boats.  They  found  them  on  the  stage — they  found 
them  in  the  streets  before  now — a duchess  was  previously  a cabbage-woman — they  have  found  them 
wherever  fancy  or  caprice  tempted  them.  What  is  the  meaning  of  asking  the  lady  questions  as  to  her 
acquaintance  with  the  defendant  on  board  the  steamer?  Was  it  a matter  of  surprise  that  such 
an  acquaintance  should  take  place  between  the  “ siren,”  as  Mr.  Brewster  called  her,  the  lady  of 
ability,  and  the  gentleman,  who,  by  her  wondrous  convemational  powers,  was  saved  during  that  night 
from  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  and  kept  in  health  and  freshness  till  morning  Gaughter)  ? The  de- 
fendant impeached  the  lady’s  case  because  he  met  her  on  board  the  steamer,  and  had  a soul  for  bril- 
liant conversation — for  just  remark — a soul  to  appreciate  one  who  admired  the  heavens,  and  things 
that  adorned  the  heavens — all  that  is  beautiful  and  true — because  he  had  a heart  to  admire  that 
splendid  creature  whose  language  and  discourse  was  such  as  might  be  appreciated  by  any  gallant 
officer  who  ever  shone  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Just  think  of  this  case.  The  defendant  converses 
with  this  lady  on  board  the  steamer — he  lends  her  a shawl  during  the  coldness  of  the  night — the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  prel'erred  remaining  on  deck  to  going  down  into  the  cabin,  which  was  hot  and 
crowded,  and  after  that,  are  the  couple  married  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Tlie  learned  counsel 
denounces  the  case  because  the  gentleman  paid  the  attention  which  any  gentleman  was  bound  to  pay 
to  the  lady  under  the  circumstances,  and  she  accepted  them.  “ Did  you  marry  me?”  is  the  question 
in  this  case.  “I  met  you  seven  years  ago  in  a steamer,”  is  the  answer.  “I  stayed  up  with  you  till 
morning,  conversing  with  you — and  here  is  the  point  of  the  case — nobody  met  you  on  your  arrival  in 
the  morning,  and  where  did  you  go  to  ? Was  it  to  the  r<.sidence  of  your  sister  or  to  that  of  the  old 
marchioness,  and  did  you  ask  the  defendant  to  accompany  you  ?”  That  is  the  turning  point  of  the  case 
(laughter).  I don’t  care  whether  the  defendant  did  go  home  with  this  lady  or  not ; if  she  did  ask  him  it 
was  an  act  tliat  anygenerous  lady  would  do  under  the  circumstances,  believing  she  had  been  conversing 
with  a soldier  and  a gentleman,  and  treating  him  as  such  What  isthemeaningof  this  wretched  defence? 
Is  it  why  did  you  not  suspect  me  from  the  beginning,  why  did  you  not  doubt  me,  why  did  you  not  detect 
under  the  garb  of  a British  officer  an  unprincipled  and  profligate  seducer?  Our  answer  is,  1 believed 
you  to  be  what  you  were,  a gentleman,  what  your  conduct  entitled  you  to  be  considered.  You  told 
me  who  you  were,  you  were  courteous  and  polite,  and  I say  whether  he  accompanied  her  or  not  to 
her  sister’s  does  not  weigh  the  hundredth  part  of  a farthing  in  the  iniquity  that  is  here.  I only  draw 
your  attention  to  it  to  show  the  wretched  condition  of  the  defendant  that  resorts  to  such  a point  as 
that  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  w'oman  whom  he  married  and  seeks  to  make  his  victim.  “ What 
business,”  says  the  defendant  after  he  is  married,  “to  write  to  me,” — I went  to  Malta,  you  went  to 
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Italy — " why  diil  yout\Tite  tome  ?”  The  first  letter  in  llicpriiitcil  book  was  ^TTi  tteii  by  him,  uiiel  not  by 
her,  and  was  a letter  of  introduction  brouglit  to  Mr.  Hoe.  Site  did  not  write  to  hVin,  but  wanting  to  send 
A letter  to  her  brottier  at  Monastir,  and  being  told  by  lier banker  at  Naples  that  she  could  not  do  so  ex- 
cept it  was  re-posted  and  post-paid  at  Malta — she  knew  no  one  at  that  place  butCaptain  Yelverton.she 
asked  him  in  a short  note, enclosing  the  letter  of  her  brother,  to  fonvard  that  letter  to  Monastir.  The 
defendant  does  that  act  of  kindness,  and  writes  to  her  a polite  letter ; one  or  two  letters  passed,  and  he 
tells  her  to  call  him  by  his  Christian  name.  He  implores  ofhertodo  it.  She  docs  not  quite  understand  that 
way  of  addressing  her  letter  to  Captain  Yelverton,  but  he  will  Itave  himself  addressed  by  his  Christian 
name  and  no  otlier  He  tells  her  in  a letter  of  the  2nd  of  March,  directed  to  Home,  where  she  then  was,  “ I 
told  yourepeateiUy  tliat  I don’t  like  being  called  Mr.  Yelverton  by  you  ; and  I am  not  going  to  analyse 
that  or  anytlving  else,  but  give  you  your  clioice  between  eitlier  of  n^y  other  go<lfather  and  go<lmother’s 
bestoweel  appellations and  in  reply  to  that  she  says  “ William”  is  out  of  the  question.  I abound 
with  brother  Williams,  and  could  never  recognise  you  under  that  title.  Cliarles  is  un  peu  mieux, 
nevertheless  it  does  not  recal  your  image — image  do  I say  ? I cannot  reeal  your  appearance  in  the 
least.  You  are  to  me  quite  a myth  : I almost  doubt  I ever  did  see  you.”  By  the  bye,  we  were  abused 
very  much  for  using  the  word  “ crazy.”  Now  that  occurs  in  a letter  of  Mrs.  Yelverton’s,  dated  27th 
January,  where  she  says  that  site  has  “ a crazy  old  fiddle”  with  which  she  diverts  herself  by  elriving  her 
neighbours  wild ; and  in  a letter  of  March,  Major  Yelverton  says,  “ I commend  you  to  tl\e  company  of 
the  crazy  old  fiddle,  but  don’t  forget  my  crazy  self.”  But,  said  Sergeant  Armstrong,  what  business 
had  she,  in  her  letter  from  Rome,  to  speak  of  “ eagles,  bears,  and  bidls  ?”  Well,  I answer  that  the 
learned  Sergeant  has  never  been  in  Rome  ; if  he  was  there  he  woidd  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself 
(a  laugh),  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  writing  about  such  matters  as 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  every  quarter  you  may  go.  But,  gentlemen,  wliat  can  you  think  of  the  case 
that  is  supported  by  an  argument  tliat  under  that  passage  is  a covert  indecency  ? What  humbug  is 
this — what  absurdity  to  address  to  men  of  common  sense  ! Well,  we  next  find  this  lady  at  Cheshire, 
and  on  the  19th  July  she  writes  to  hint  a letter  which  begins  thus: — ” Carlo,  Mio  Carlo — I do  not 
know  if  this  form  of  address  pleases  you,  you  are  so  fastidious  in  the  matter,  but  I do  not  like  i't ; it  is 
■too  familiar — more  than  I can  feel  for  such  a myth  as  you  are  to  me.  Y'ou  are  a sort  of  pet  phantom 
of  mine,  and  it  is  pure  faith  alone  which  makes  me  believe  in  your  existence,  as  I do  in  that  of  the 
Emperor  of  Cliina.”  You  Iieard  3Ir.  Armstrong  say  that  it  was  the  lady  who  pursued  the  gentleman, 
"iou  heard  him  describe  Major  Yelverton  as  a soft,  innocent,  gentle,  loveable,  young  .'-nan,  just  let  loose 
from  his  mother’s  apron-strings,  arfd  unable  to  conduct  himself  with  such  a siren,  such  an  enchantress 
— such  a temptress — as  the  lady  who  was  examined,  when  she  happened  to  fall  in  his  way.  The 
gentleman  is  described  as  a loveable  young  man  just  let  loose  from  his  mother’s  apron-strings,  and 
who  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  presence  of  such  a siren,  an  enchantress,  and  a 
temptress,  as  Sergeant  Armstrong  said  she  was,  and  who,  he  said,  followed  him  everywhere.  In  page 
17  of  the  printed  correspondence  the  defendant  says,  “ I am  on  board  ship;  shall,  or  will,  or  can 
you  leave  all  those  shadowy  indeflnables  and  wander  sunward  this  winter  ?”  So  much  for  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  she  first  suggested  meeting  him.  He  goes  on,  and  gives  her  this  sound  advice, 
showing  that,  notwithstanding  his  military  genius,  he  has  a taste  for  the  law; — 

” Leave  parchments  to  those  that  understand  them.  Sign  nothing  that  you  donot  understand.  Try 
and  make  it  the  interest  of  some  one  of  the  learned  in  deeds  to  be  honest  to  you.  Pack  up  your 
trunks  and  give  time  and  space  an  opportunity  to  assist  you  in  packing  solemn  remembrances  into 
•their  proper  receptacle,  which  must  be  a net  woven  by  your  will,  and  i>erlected  grailually  so  as  to  bring 
its  contents  under  control.  Not  to  come  forth  unbidden  (and  this  is  quoted),  is  the  motto  on  the 
opening  of  this  receptacle,  and  we  all  carry  one,  God  knows  where.” 

At  the  end  of  it  he  says  ; — ‘‘  A curious  thought  has  been  haunting  me.  Suppose  we  were  to  meet — 
(now  this  is  the  way  when  a man  wants  a lady  to  meet  him,  he  puts  itj— bo  shuffled  together  in  the 
pack,  come  into  contact  in  this  ever-trembling  kaleidoscope,  do  you  think  we  should  recognise  one 
another  in  substance,  or  would  a sort  of  mesmeric  sympathy  cause  recognition  ?”  What  do  you  think 
o the  counsel  who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  this  lady  the  woi'ds  “mesmeric  sympathy,”  a>id  says  she 
-im  ased  the-.n,  when  they  were  first  adopted  by  the  defendant?  He  used  them  for  the  purpose  of 
as  ' ng  her,  in  a poetical  and  figurative  way,  what  would  be  the  result  if  they  were  to  meet,  showing 
p mnly  a desire  that  they  should  meet  again.  Sergeant  Armstrong  says  that  one  passage  in  her 
e er,  at  page  19,  was  indelicate.  She  said — " I consider  that  the  fact  of  my  writing  to  you  this  day 
063  not  originate,  as  might  be  suppo.-^ed,  from  the  accidental  cause  of  your  once  having  been  on  board 
s earner  with  me,  but  from  the  natural  cause  of  elfect  of  influence  of  one  person  on  another.  I have 
een  m steamers  scores  of  times  before  and  since — so  have  you — in  my  own  case  I can  positively  say 

yo"  «ver  meet  with  Alcide  in  tbo.se  latitudes,  pray  make 
coin  fa  nicest  fellow  in  the  world  ; at  least  1 think  so.”  What 

and  ‘i  innocent  than  that?  But  they  say  that  she  followed  liim  to  the  East,  and  not  ho  her, 
<renni™  “ ‘^"'elt  On  so  much.  1 say  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  I am  sure, 

8th  of  V*’  "■nl  allow  me  to  explain  it.  Mtyor  Yelverton  is  ordered  homo  from  the  East  on  the 
surnrisi-d  converse  of  w^nit  Sergeant  Armstrong  stated.  You  are  not 

the  8th  of  *n®  ^ctgennt — unintentionally  no  doubt — stated  the  converse  of  what  took  place.  On 

ordiTnti  i.nL  wrote  to  her: — “lam  promoted,  and  consequently  ordered  home.”  Ho  was 

she  aot  Icit  '®  '•’V*  .March.  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  4th  of  April,  1855.  On  that 
“ Caro  mio  Cn  i and  left  Marseilles  on  the  10th  of  May.  She  wrote  to  lilm'— 

home  Ii.at  "'"'■’‘1 ‘M'O  you?  . . . What  could  induco  them  to  send  you 

' wanted  you  to  stay  ? . . 1 am  going  out  hi  tlie  suite  of  the  Imperatricc.  Now 
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I shall  go  with  a batch  of  Soeurs  de  Charite.  No  poetising — no  sitting  on  deck  ail  night — no 

That  letter  had  been  conamented  on  by  the  other  side.  I appeal  for  justice  to  tiiis  iady,  which,  until 
your  iordship  charge  and  tliejury  give  their  verdict,  she  has  never  got.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  she  fol- 
lowed him  wlien  site  tells  him  to  go  back  ? The  other  letters,  which  have  been  most  unjustly  twisted 
and  perverted  by  Serjeant  Armstrong,  prove  wliat  the  truth  is.  In  another  letter  she  writes — “ Thank 
God  for  your  safe  return.”  That  is  the  woman  wlio  planned  and  desired  that  lie  should  go  out  to  the 
East,  in  order  that  she  might  entrap  him  in  the  convent  at  Galata  and  swindle  at  the  table  of 
General  Straubenzeo.  I will  shiver  their  case  to  atoms  as  I proceed  by  the  power  of  truth,  and  no- 
thing else.  I do  not  want  to  represent  anything  in  fine  words,  but  to  represent  the  truth  to  the  world 
and  to  you.  Ai  otlier  infamous  matter  is,  that  tlicre  is  a blank  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  her  letters  ; 
and  the  argument  of  Sergeant  Armstrong,  when  she  said  in  her  letter  that  she  was  going  to  the  East 
with  the  Sisters  of  Cliarity,  was,  that  the  blank  that  followed  represented  something  that  should  not 
he  written.  Tlie  usual  spirit  of  charity  cluiracterizcd  the  defence  when  they  assailed  that  unfor- 
tunate, but  brilliant  and  inteliectual  woman,  and  called  on  the  jury  to  believe  the  improper  suggestion 
of  counsel  The  blank  in  that  letter  was  one  referring  to  “ magnetic  influences  ” sitting  on  deck,  and 
I find  the  same  blank  in  a letter  by  him  to  her.  That  is  a ground  upon  which  lier  honour  is  to  be 
impeached,  and  her  character  and  reputation  blackened.  I listened  to  those  statements  and  accusa- 
tions, but  1 knew  that  my  time  would  come  to  speak  in  her  vindication.  All  that  Mr.  Brewster  and 
Sergeant  Armstrong  could  do  was,  like  tw'o  Chancery  barristers,  to  come  into  court  and  call  for  proofs 
from  the  written  documents.  Here  is  an  attack  .on  the  character  of  a lady  on  a blank  left  in  a letter 
written  seven  years  before  she  was  married.  Then,  gentlemen,  the  learned  counsel  says,  “ There  was 
a letter  written  by  her  when  on  board  the  steamer.”  Why,  that  referred  to  the  description  given  by 
her  when  she  was  on  board  the  Great  Britain  steamer.  He  had  said  to  her,  “ Write  to  mo  1 beg  of 
you ; your  letters  revive  me.  I do  not  meet  in  society  with  language  and  thoughts  like  yours.  I am 
unaccustomed  to  such.”  She  does  write  to  liim,  and  when  she  does  so  her  letter  is  ticketed  and 
labelled  for  the  defence.  That  is  the  letter  written  on  board  the  Groat  Britain,  in  which  she  gives 
such  a graphic  and  lively  sketch  of  those  on  board.  She  said  that  the  captain  was  a man  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  nothing  the  worse  for  that.  I beg  leave  to  dilfer  from  her  on  that  point.  (Laugiiter.) 
She  says  she  played  lor  the  oOicers,  and  that  they  admired  her.  1 have  no  doubt  that  she  did 
captivate  them  all,  and  I am  sure  that  not  one  of  them  but  would  be  quite  ready  to  enter  the  lists 
against  tliis  defendant  and  maintain  her  honour  against  his  contemptible  aspersions  (applause.) 
Would  you  believe  tliat  in  those  early  letters  wliich  he  wrote  he  asked  lier  would  she  send  lilra  out 
such  books  as  he  would  Uke  to  read,  but  not  such  books  as  she  thought  he  would  like,  but  what  she  most 
admired  herself?  He  said,  ” send  me  the  oldest  book  you  have,  if  it  be  yours.”  She  wrote  to  lier  sister, 
and  the  Bellamys  pack  up  books,  whicli  were  sent  out  to  him  to  Sebastopol.  He  wrote  to  her  asking 
her  judgment  about  the  books  he  should  read.  1 admit  he  wrote  to  her,  becauseshe  was  most  capable  of 
forming  a judgment  from  lier  education,  Iier  sur.erior  intellectual  capacity,  and  her  knowledge  of  classics. 
This  is  the  way  he  is  writing  to  her,  and  inducing  in  her  mind  a respect  for  him,  because  every 
Educated  man  likes  a woman  wlio  displays  an  intellectual  and  literary  taste  and  a superior  education. 
He  wrote  : — “ Your  oldest  favourite,  which,  if  it  were  the  oldest  book  of  all,  would  better  meet  my 
requirements  tlian  the  cleverest  or  best  written  book  of  the  time.”  He  then  goes  on  about  the  plaid 
— ^the  guilty  plaid.  He  says: — ^*‘It  is  tapestry  on  the  walls  of  the  hut,  as  it  was  a re.spirator  over  the 
chink  and  the  drafts  on  board  the  steamer.  It  shall  be  sacred  since  your  superstitions  would  like  it 
to  be  so.”  All  these  and  Uke  expressions  are  very  creditable  to  Major  Yelverton  wiien  writing  to  the 
woman  lie  should  be  glad  and  proud  to  make  his  wife.  If  1 were  asked  why  should  he  fall  in  love 
with  this  lady,  I would  look  to  their  early  correspondence.  He  is  a soldier,  and  invites  her,  by  his 
letter,  to  give  lier  thoughts  upon  tlie  character  of  a soldier.  All  this,  I maintain,  is  a correspondence 
of  which  any  two  persons  in  the  world  might  be  proud.  Listen  to  her  character  of  a soldier : — “ It 
may  be  some  consolation  to  you  to  know  that  you  have  the  deep,  earnest  sympathy  of  every  true 
English  heart ; that  there  are  thousands  who,  if  individual  exertion  or  sacrifice  could  redeem  the  past 
or  save  tlie  future,  would,  like  Curtius  of  old,  nobly  fling  themselves  into  the  yawning  gulf.  It  is  a 
great  and  noble  cause  you  are  engaged  in — a momentous,  solemn  crisis,  wliere  every  man  may  prove 
and  know  liimself— a time  to  feel  what  sterling  qualities  he  has  tvithiu  him,  what  moral  as  well  as 
physical  courage — a time  wlien  he  may  claim,  if  he  clioose,  worthily  to  be  a man,  when  lie  may  claim 
the  honour,  respect,  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men— a ‘ time  and  tide,’  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  ‘ on 
Which  a man  may  float  on  to  posterity.’  If  a man  have  any  character  it  will  evince  itself  at  tliis 
time,  and  lie  tvill  rise  on  the  wings  of  miglity  events,  or  fall  crushed  for  ever  beneath  their  glorious 
fliglit.  Not  that  every  man  is  born  wliat  is  vulgarly  considered  a hero.  Some  men  liaye  more 
common  sense  and  less  rasliiiess  than  poor  Captain  Nolan  (who  was  well  knoivn  and  deeply  lihnented 
by  a dear  friend  of  mine) ; but  tliere  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  iieroism  required  to  bear  witli  quiet, 
manly  fortitude,  tlie  exhausting,  painful  demands  of  nature,  the  sudden  destruction  of  life-long 
contracted  habits  and  comforts,  tlie  insidious  ravages  of  the  two  most  positive  evils,  cold  and  hunger, 
to  contemplate  with  stoic  self-possession  tlie  sudden  dissolution  of  one’s  being  any  moment,  any  liour 
—to  be  playing  the  frightful  hazard  oi' rovge^t  jioiV,  with  life  for  tlie  stake,  for  months  together,  in 
support  of  a principle  held  to  be  noble.  Such  a man,  in  my  humble  estimation,  is  a liero.  Oh,  what 
a glorious  day  it  will  be  when  these  men  return  to  their  country!  deep,  heartfelt  welcome  will  greet 
them  on  every  side;  strangers  hitlierto  will  regard  tliem  as  tried  friends;  and  oli,  tlie  happy  moment 
when,  once  more  among  your  own  friends  and  family,  the  hearts  that  have  loved  you,  that  have 
Buifered  with,  aud  watclied,  aye,  and  prayed  for  you  (for  be  the  ultimate  good  what  it  may,  it  is 
natural  to  iiuman  nature;,  shall  gladden  at  your  safe  return,  a better,  nobler  being  tlian  you  left.’' 
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She  has  sketched  in  that  a Havelock— she  has  sketched  in  that  a moral  as  well  as  a military  hero. 
She  has  sketched  a man  who  has  a heart  to  feel,  who  understood  the  true  genial  dictates  of  onr 
nature,  and  felt  them,  and  when  the  right  moment  crme,  stepped  out  from  the  ranks  of  mediocrity; 
She  described  no  less  than  that  character,  or  mayhap  she  described  one  who  is  onr  countryman, 
Pennefather,  who,  on  the  great  day  of  Inkerman,  showed  the  noble  qualities  of  a twave  and  skilfiU 
soldier.  Slie  showed  Yelverton  how  he  might  ascend  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  serve  his  country  well, 
and  earn  imperishable  renown  by  his  glorious  achievements.  It  was,  I say,  impossible  not  to  love 
her  upon  that  correspondence.  I turn  now  to  another  letter,  in  which  she  described  nature,  and 
another  of  tlie  letters  which  Sergeant  Armstrong  has  attempted  to  pervert.  It  is  the  letter  from 
Boulogne,  in  which  she  speaks  of  two  acts  of  their  drama  having  passed,  and  j;hat  ten  months  elapsed 
before  the  third  act  commenced  “ If  the  drop-scene  ever  rises  again,  you.  Carlo,  must  do  it.  I give 
you  twice  the  time  en  aXtendant."  The  chorus  strikes  up  and  sings : — 

Thro’  the  world,  thro’  the  world 
Follow  and  Hnd  me. 

Search  where  affliction  and  misery  dwell ; 

I leave  but  a trace  to  affection  behind  me,  , 

And  he  who  would  find  me 
Must  first  love  me  well. 

Thro’  the  world,  thro’  the  world, 

Hope  still  remaining. 

The  fond  heart  and  true  no  danger  con  quell ; 

And  the  prize  ift  be  worthy  a victor’s  obtaining. 

For  labour  and  care  , 

Will  repay  him  full  well. 

A beautiful  hint  it  may  be ; but  she  tells  him  that  whoever  wants  her  love  must  prove  himself  worthy 
of  that  love,  and  she  points  out  the  character  she  admires — the  character  of  a hero.  In  tliis  same 
letter  Is  a picture  which,  I confess  IVankly,  I would  have  advised  .Sergeant  Armstrong  to  pass  by,  at 
least  in  silence,  and  not  spoil  by  his  misconstnictions.  I want  to  give  you  tliis  picture  of  nature  by 
her,  and  ask  you  whether  any  man  competent  to  think  or  feel  could  do  otherwise  tlian  admire  the 
writer?  “ I want,”  she  says,  “ to  pull  you  down  from  your  pedestal  in  my  imagination,  and  pluck 
you  to  pieces — to  find  out  the  secret  mechanism  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  your  inmost  character — the 

charm  of  your  interior  existence — whether  you  have” What  ? Is  it  whether  he  is  sensual,  corrupt, 

or  immodest  ? Ko — “ whether  you  have  any  community  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  with  the 
bright  sunlight  and  the  solemn  shade  ! Whether  you  sympathize  with  Burns’  “ wee,  modest  flower” 
— on  summer’s  morning  going  forth,  your  heart  expands,  and  you  feel  a spiritual  congeniality  with 
all  nature — with  the  soft  music  of  the  fluttering  leaves  and  the  bird  that  woos  his  mate^ — with  the 
bright,  glad  insects  and  the  mellow  light  caressing  the  flowers.  If  these  things  speak  not  to  your  soul 
in  language  no  lips  could  repeat — if  you  do  not  feel  that  God’s  mercy  lies  not  out  of  reach,  the  moss 
we  crush  beneath  our  feet,  tlie  pebbles  on  the  wet  sea-beach,  have  solemn  meanings,  strong  and  sweet. 
Tel!  me,  do  you  not  return  a wiser,  happier  man  ? These  solemn  voices  are  not  lost  upon  you.  There 
is  no  monotony  in  nature — ever  varied,  ever  new.  Oh,  for  one  congenial  spirit  and  a ramble  through 
the  ivild  woods.  Let  me  into  your  soul.  It  is  only  now  and  then  I get  a sly  peep.  Y^ou  ought  to 
know  me  better  than  I know  you;  but  I fancy  women  have  more  intuitive  perception  than  men,  and 
are  quicker  to  take  advantage  of  any  unprotected  nook  or  corner  to  slip  in  and  take  a survey.  Yon 
will  not  turn  me  out — will  you.  Carlo  ? — if  I am  clever  enough  to.  creep  in,  hon  <fr6,  mal  yre,  all  your 
jirecautions.”  Was  not  the  mind  of  tlie  woman  who  wrote  thus  capable  of  appreciating  and  describ- 
ing whatever  is  most  pure  and  beautiful  in  nature?  .Seijeant  Armstrong  asked',  why  should  the 
younger  .son  of  Lord  Avonmoro  fall  in  love  with  her?  I answer,  because  the  woman  with  whom  he 
did  fall  in  love  was  every  way  worthy  of  a higher  and  better  man  (applause).  And  liere  let  me  say 
a word  for  the  defendant.  I deny  that  at  this  time  he  had  done  anything,  or  written  or  said  a word 
to  this  lady,  of  which,  as  a gentleman,  and  a man  of  lionour,  he  need  be  ashamed.  Now,  it  has  been 
pressed  upon  you,  and  tliis  is  a cardinal  point  in  the  case,  that  the  correspondence  from  first  to  last 
proves  matrimony  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  parties,  hut  that  another  and  improper  connexion  was. 
I meet  them,  meet  them  at  once,  and  undertake  to  prove  that  from  first  to  last  matrimony  wus  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  parties.  I am  obliged  to  explain  first  how  a man  falls  into  love — if  anybody 
could  explain  that  satisfactorily,  and  secondly,  what  he  did  in  love,  in  order  to  justify  the  fact  tliat 
he  went  and  got  married  to  the  lady  lie  loved.  Mr.  Brewster  said,  and  so  did  .Seijeant  Armstrong, 
that  the  word  “ marriage”  was  never  used  by  Major  Yelverton.  I have  to  inform  you,  my  lord,  it  was 
Major  Yelverton  first  alluded  to  the  subject.  This  I wish  to  make  plain.  Writing  from  tlie  camp 
before  Sebastopol,  in  .lanuary,  186f),  he  says  in  liis  letter — “ By  the  bye,  1 suppose  it  is  this  very  simple 
argument  of  monotony  that  makes  it  impossible  for  a man  and  woman,  being  married,  to  continue 
same  manner  towards  one  another.”  lie  then  goes  onto  describe  tlie  married  state, 
and  (mntinues — “ Why  are  you  not  to  call  mo  Mr.  Yelverton,  you  ask.  Hibeniice,  I answer,  where  is 
bo’istcd  lucidity,  Stc.  ?”  And  wc  are  to  be  told  Jhe  was  not  in  love  with  her  tlicii,  wlieii  he  ob- 
h Yelverton  instead  of  “ Carlo.”  You  are  older  than  I take  you  lo  be,  if 

you  believe  that  statement.  Now  lie  turns  to  the  jury  by  his  counsel,  and  says — “ Why  did  you  not 
cml  me  • My  dear  Carlo,’  when  1 desired  you  to  do  so.  Tho  affair  wo.s  becoming  rntlier  critical,  and 
the  answer  she  gives  is,  I say,  as  good  an  answer  ns  could  be  given  by  any  lady  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. ,She  says — “ People  do  not  sufflcicntly  consider  each  other’s  dispositions.  Men  many 
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for  money  or  beauty.  So  long  as  the  exterior  is  beautiful  they  care  little  how  it  is  furnished  within. 
The  next  great  fallacy  is  the  expectation  of  changing  each  other  after  marriage.  A wonderful  source 
(>f  disappointment — I will  give  you  a case  in  point  of  my  recent  experience  of  a really  kind-hearted, 
northy  man,  conceiving  himself  attached  to  me,  at  the  same  time  positively  disapproving  nearly 
cveiy  point  in  my  character,  yet  sincerely  believing  that  after  marriage  he  could  metamorphose  me 
into  a rather  silly,  very  ignorant,  amiable,  country-made  person — this  was  his  beau  ideale ; he  did 
not  tipprovo  of  women  travelling,  thought  it  spoiled  them,  &c.  Kow  if  I had  given  him  a chance, 
trj'ing  his  false  system,  he  would  have  gone  mad — th.ere  could  have  been  no  other  termination  to  such 
u menage.  Now,  don’t  you_  think  it  a great  act  of  philanthropy  on  my  part  to  have  saved  him  from 
such  a calamity  V Well,  then — contracting  parties  imagine  they  are  going  at  once  to  find  an 
iilysium  1 ! Pas  du  tout,  it  is  quite  a mistake.  Eveiything  which  before  fonned  their  amusement 
and  occupation  is  cast  on  one  side  ; there  can  exist  in  the  mighty  world  to  them  but  one  object 
of  interest.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  a matter  of  surprise  they  should  weary  of  it,  however  good  ? They 
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imagine  they  have  each  been  so  clever  as  to  find  a perfect  individual ; yet  if  tve  arc  to  believe 
‘the  just  man  falls  seven  times  a-day,’  anything  approaching  perfection  must  be  all  delusion 
— consequently  more  disappointment.  Economy,  which  is  one  of  tlie  great  principles  of  life 
— economy  of  the  affections,  is  never  dreamed  of.  The  affection  which  ought  to  extend 
over  so  many  years  is  exhausted  in  so  many  months — satiety  follows.  ‘ Perdrix  toujours  perdrix,’* 
as  that  old  sinner  Louis  XV.  remarked,  would  soon  lose  their  excellence,  and,  as  a rule,  over-indul- 
gence in  anything  is  bad.  I should  speedily  write  a volume  on  this  topic ; however,  when  you  marry, 
i hope  you  will  give  my  theory  a fair  trial ; and  if  it  succeeds,  you  will  have  something  to  remember 
of  me.  1 think  it  a great  pity  one  cannot  go  on  a trial  with  this  as  with  other  things — it  is  such  a 
formidable  affair  for  life.  I for  one  am  a great  coward."  These  iiassages  Serjeant  Armstrong  de- 
nounced. There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  perversion  a more  stupid  attempt  than  that  made 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  this  lady,  and  to  represent  clear,  virtuous  observations  upon  matrimony  as 
iiaving  a meaning  directly  the  reverse.  1 will  mention  other  instances  to  show  how  often  the  subject 
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of  matrimony  was  referred  to,  and  1 liope  it  wili  not  be  displeasing  to  your  lordship’s  legal  mind.  It 
is  said  matrimony  was  never  contemplated.  I wili  show  you  that  from  the  fir.st  matriiwony  was  con- 
templated tiil  it  was  consummated.  In  the  letter  written  on  board  the  Great  Britain  she  says,  “ Ha, 
ha,  that  flirtation  was  clearly  and  positively  your  doing— it  has  made  me  laugh  for  a week,  but  from 
what  I heard  at  Malta  I have  not  the  remotest  doubt,  that  although  unavvare  of  the  fact  at  the 
moment,  I was  flirting  with  the  uncle  solely  because  you  were  doing  so  with  the  niece ! Now  tell  me 
IS  not  this  a very  singular  effect  of  magnetism?  Now,  if  you  had  married  the  lady,  as  they  went  on  to 
say  you  were  or  are  to  do— it  will  follow  that  I must  share  the  same  fate  with  the  uncle  Pray 
13  that  the  change  that  you  desire  in  our  respective  relative  positions.  Carlo  mio?  I think  I under- 
stand you  better  than  that,  do  I not?”  The  expression,  “ our  respective  relative  positions,”  was  a 
quotation  from  a letter  of  Major  Yelverton,  of  February  the  16th,  in  which  he  says,  “ What  curtain 
H going  to  fall  over  our  scene  of  action  ? Tell  me,  is  it  one  of  the  painted  ones,  which,  rising  again, 
discloses  the  same  actors  in  new,  respective  relationship?”  Is  it  not  monstrous  to  suggest  that  this 
pomts  to  anything  of  an  objectionable  nature  ? Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  legal  relationship  of  a gentle- 
man with  his  mistress  ? Such  a tie  is  illegal,  .and  it  is  sinful ; thereforefl  am  sure  you  will  reject 
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gentlemen,  it  is  clear  they  werf  writf^^  the'subieL”^'”^^’^^^**^  counsel.  No, 

tionship  that  would  exist  between  them  as 

should  next  be  drawn  up.  " This  that  you  call  Inrlpflntt  nnd  wife  when  the  curtain 

Bible  dance  talk  we  might  have  exchanLd  and  wimn  i P°s- 

time  far  above  the  high-water  marks  of  Lr’livet  but on  the  sands  of 

«hange,  and  then— .Jupiter  for  ever.”  I say  eentlcmtn  fl.nf  gradual  natural 

matrimony  and  nothing  else.  In  one  of  Mrs’  Yolvo^nn’  distinctly  and  unequivocally  to 

jhen  quartered  at  Alderney,  she  says—”  I willV,  “^‘^’’'^ssed  to  the  defendant,  who  was 

*ake  me  out  of  my  pleas^t  dreams  m discourage  you  in  anything,  but  do  not  come  and 

^nting  to  the  same  object,  an  honourablo”mnpHaw'*  i*/ manifestly 

Galata,  I call  your  attention  to  a letter  writton  I \r'  over  for  the  present  what  occurred 

there  1.  an  expression  exactly  in  keening  m ^rs.  \ olverton  on  tlie  15th  August.  18.55,  in  which 
«Pccte<  that  the  next  acflrto  be  nf  coferred  to  when  sho  says-”  IIo  v little  I 

next  act  vould  take  pUoe  aTh^  ren^i  f.n'*  n ” "1. ore  the 

Mrs.  lclvwt<m  had  playfully  remarked  [hat  she  wouH  it  would  take  place  in  Galata. 

y rLinariua  that  she  would  marry  a three-tailed  pasha,  and  Major  Yelvorl 
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ton,  in  his  reply,  says — “ Will  you  postpone  the  pasha  until  I assist?”  and,  after  requesting  her  to 
let  him  know  where  she  was  to  be  found  when  he  arrived  in  the  Bospliorus,  tie  said,  poetically  enough 
— “ Then,  let  no  desponding  backward  glance  or  hasty  curse  at  fate  proclaim  disappointment  or  dis- 
content ; ’tis  but  a rock,  and  the  ocean  is  not  distant,  and  both  streams  must  end  there,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  both  caiques  may  bo  again  fellow-passengers.”  Taking  up  this  figure  of  speech,  she  says,  in 
lier  letter  of  the  15th  of  August — “ If  ever  we  get  into  caiques  together  in  the  Bosphorus  the  current 
■will  do  the  rest,  and  we  may  repent  or  no,  as  vre  feel  disposed  afterwards  and  this  is  the  innocent 
figurative  language  used  in  the  first  instance  by  the  defendant  himself,  to  which  his  counsel  now  in- 
tends to  attach  an  infamous  meaning — a suggestion  which  I reject  with  indignation,  and  which  I 
am  satisfied  you  will  trea*  with  the  contempt  it  merits.  Having  relferred  to  other  passages  in  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Yelvcrton,  the  learned  counsel  proceeded; — In  truth  he  was  at  this  moment  her  accepted 
lover — her  future  husband.  The  interview  at  Galata  had  taken  place,  and  she  tells  you  that  ho 
there  made  love  to  her,  and  offered  her  marriage.  You  heard  it  said  that  she  sought  him  out,  but  in 
that  statement  there  is  not  a word  of  truth  ; for  in  his  letter  to  which  I have  already  referred,  lie 
asked  her  to  let  him  know  her  whereabouts — told  her  that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  his- 
coming  to  the  Bosphorus  known  to  her,  and  concludes  by  saying,  that  on  the  couches  of 
their  respective  caiques  they  would  float  down  the  stream  together.  In  one  of  her  subsequent 
letters  from  Galata  she  iVTites,  “ I am  nearly  crazy.”  She  had  written  a letter  to  Yelverton  to 
t{ie  care  of  Major  Chimside,  which  had  been  opened  and  read  and  communicated  to  the  supe- 
rior of  the  convent.  “ Now,”  she  says,  “ I must  either  give  you  up  or  explain  to  the 
superior  our  relative  positiens.  In  the  first  place,  I should  become  a sister  directly ; in  the 
latter,  I fear  she  will  not  keep  me ; and  where  on  earth  to  go  I don’t  know  until  Alcide 
comes,  and  he  wilt  get  such  a version  of  the  aflhir  from  Madame,  that  he  will  think  I have  bees 
dreadfully  imprudent ; and  yet  if  we  are  ever  to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  fate  keeps  as  apart,  yn 
must  have  some  means  of  knowing  each  other.”  She  concludes,  “ I cannot  in  the  least  remember  what 
I wrote,  but  I suppose  the  usual  amount  of  unreflected  nonsense.”  She  little  knew  that  the  tetter* 
which  she  thus  described  would  one  day  adorn  the  bag  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong  (laughter).  Ib 
Major  Yelrerton’s  reply  he  calls  himself  “ a chivalrous  savage,”  and  he  has  proved  bis  chivalry  by  first 
calling  on  her  to  write  boldly  all  she  thought  and  felt,  and  then  instructing  his  counsel  to  deaouaee 
and  calumniate  her  for  what  she  had  done  in  obedience  to  his  request.  In  his  reply  she  says — •'  A*d 
so  you  are  a chivalrous  savage,  are  you  ? J'en  suis  encluaUi ; pray  hear  my  dcflnil  ion  of  one.  A mas 
who  has  a sound  mind  and  a warm  heart,  unclouded  by  sophism  and  subtle  rclineraeBt — who  sees  the 
naked  truth  by  the  pure  light  God  has  given  him,  nor  seeks  to  pervert  it  by  false  logic  and  time- 
serving  philosophy — who  is  bold  and  brave,  gentle  and  kind,  stooping  on  earth  to  none  but  the  we^ 
and  helpless— who  knows  no  other  bonds  but  those  of  honour  and  aifection — the  protector  of  the  firebte 
and  the  guardian  of  justice  and  honesty — too  noble  for  a tyrant,  too  genowis  to  be  selfishf — a man 
realizing  the  mtentions  of  the  Creator,  and  worthy  the  glorious  gift*  bestowed  open  him — there  ia  a 
chivalrous  savage  for  you  ! Oh,  it  ia  a good  joke.  I have  b&cn  in  love  with  such  a one  jfrom  the  age 
of  ten  years,  when  I formed  my  first  conception  of  an  ideal  man  fhun  Scott  and  Cooper.”  And  then  she 
says  she  will  trust  him.  and  expresses  it  in  this  admirable  vers* — 

Better  trust  all,  and  be  deceived. 

And  weop  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 

Tlian  doubt  one  heart  that,  if  believed. 

Had  blessed  our  lil'e  with  true  briic^g. 

She  add.s — must  trust  all,  or  not  at  all,  with  you.  I can  have  no  half  measnre.s ; and,  come  weal  or  woe 
of  it,  I am  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  will  make  the  best  of  it.”  I say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  tlintpointo  to 
matrimony  and tonotbiiig else.  At  theconclusionofthatlettersheasjd,“IhaTegotquitesangni*«alioiit 
the  money  difficulty  ; andif  you  will  only  trustme,  far  less  than  I am  ■willing  to  trust  you,I  feel  persBaded 
I can  solve  it.  Women  have  far  more  ingenuity  and  resources  than  men  ; and  by  writing  to  ray  sister  she 
■will  find  a way  out  of  the  labyrinth  for  us  when  she  finds  I ■will  not  go  alone.”  Tliat  is  “ when  she  ftods 
1 will  go  back  with  you.”  It  is  a damning  fact  in  this  case,  that,  as  long  as  it  appeared  she  would  have 
more  money  than  it  turned  out  she  had,  the  letters  are  warm  ; and  that  it  is  not  until  she 
tells  him  to  the  contrary  that  he  forms  the  infamous  project  he  was  obliged  to  avow  in  that  box.  In 
this  letter  she  speaks  of  “ the  bond  to  his  uncle  therefore  he  must  have  explained  to  her  his  position 
■with  respect  to  his  uncle  and  his  difficulties  with  his  family,  othermse  how  could  she  know  about  it? 
She  says,  “nevertheless,  you  are  bound  to  pay  your  just  debt  to  him,  which  we  could  do  in  time.”  And 
this  is  the  mistress  paying  the  debts  of  her  seducer ! Hid  mortal  man  ever  hear  of  such  a case  ? 
There  is  no  need  for  argument.  I feel  I have  only  to  expose  the  misrepresentations  of  my  adver- 
sary. In  that  very  letter  in  which  slie  proposes  a scheme  to  get  him  out  of  his  difficulties  is  to  be 
found  the  passage  about  the  bank  of  violets,  which  was  referable  to  the  time  when  they  might  justly 
and  lawfully  embrace  each  other  ; but  the  context  of  the  letter  was  dropped,  wliich  referred  distinctly 
to  honourable,  industrious,  virtuous  matrimony;  and  by  a degree  of  perversion,  more  daring  than  I 
have  ever  seen  attempted  by  counsel,  this  passage  ia  construed  witli  a meaning  to  sustain  the  caiuse  of 
a profligate  seducer.  She  says  in  another  letter,  “ I conclude  you  will  not  entertain  any  of  my  pfass. 
I have  another  which  might  gratify  your  wishes  and  satisfy  my  conscience,  but  I liavenotthe  coarsge 
to  propose  it.”  They  want  to  impute  to  her  that  she  tlien  desired  to  make  the  proposition  of  b«ing 
his  mist,  ess,  bnt  the  plan  was  the  private  marriage  wliich  site  afterwards  insisted  upon.  1 »n>  not 
sure  there  was  anything  more  ridiculous  in  the  speech  of  Sergeant  Armstrong,  than  the  attempt  u)  divert 
from  its  purpose  the  importaut  letter  of  May,  18.)7,  which  was  written  by  the  defendant  to  the  hdy  when 
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he  took  into  his  head  that  she  had  married  another.  After  asking  her  to  “spare  him  a place  in  her 
prayers,  if  she  ever  thought  of  him  in  her  new  sphere,”  he  says—"  Believe  in  me  as  one  always  ready 
to  act  towards  you  as  a sincere  and  respectful  friend.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  by  your  marriage  y^ 
have  earned  my  lasting  gratitude,  as,  on  reflection  I find  1 placed  myself  in  a false  po.sition  as  regards 
you.  I had  promised  you  to  do  more  tlian  I could  have  performed  when  the  time  came” — that  was 
to  go  by  the  Ehine,  Mr.  Armstrong  said — amidst  universal  derision.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  such  a 
•criticism  as  that  ? ' “ You  may  think,”  the  -writer  says,  “ this  a delusion,  and  a new  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  old  fable,  but  it  is  not  so.”  What  old  fable  ? The  Pox  aiid  the  Grapes.  “ I have  lost  the 
grapes,  and  then  I say  they  were  sour — I have  lost  you,  and  now  I say,  pray  for  me ; I am  your  respected 
friMid.'"  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  he  would  write  as  if  he  considered  that  the  woman  who  had  lost 
her  honour  was  a person  w lio  might  be  mairied  with  honour  to  another  man,  and  who  might  some- 
times whi.sper  in  her  prayers  the  name  of  her  old  friend,  and  ask,  with  a pure  heart,  on  bended  knees, 
from  an  overruling  Power,  that  mercy  which,  perhaps,  the  defendant  feared  to  ask  himselfl?.  What  is 
the  answer  of  this  “ courtesan  ?"  “ The  first  reading  of  your  letter  brought  me  to  a stop,  mental  and 
physical.  . . Oh  ! to  suspect  me  of  such  a thing ! I,  whose  very  life-blood  is  ebbing  away  for  you . 

I,  who  have  sacrificed  all  but  God  to  you  ; I,  whose  very  soul  is  yours.”  Ho  accepts  that  letter — he 
does  not  repudiate  that  noble  expression  of  the  ardent,  uncontrollable  love  of  a woman  such  as  this. 
He  does  not  deny  that  he  feels  the  force  of  it ; and  he  answers  by  saying  that  when  he  meets  her  again 
he  will  imprint  upon  her  lips  what  he  feels  ; and  yet  the  -(vriter  of  that  letter  now  says  that  marriage 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  Teresa  Longworth.  Det  me  pass  on.  Sergeant  Armstrong  told  you  that  she 
said  she  wanted  to  have  “ an  alphabet  of  om-  own  ” at  that  time,  but  it  was  because,  as  she  said,  “ you 
have  a bad  habit  of  leaving  my  letters  about.”  And  in  that  same  letter  she  says,  “ You  sign  yourself 

• yours  to  command.’  Oh,  bravo,  when  you  know  yourself  to  be  a frightful  old  tyrant,  with  whom  I 
never  did  get  one  single  thing  I ever  even  begged  for,  and  who,  I earnestly  believe,  would  continue  to 
tyrannise  were  I fifty  times  married.”  That  is  before  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  in  Ireland.  I 
now  come  to  a passage  in  a letter  at  page  92  of  the  printed  book.  Did  you  see  Major  Y'^elverton  when 
the  letter  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  was  asked  to  look  into  the  corner  and  state  what  did  the  letters 

stand  for  ? The  letter  said — “ Tlie  excursion  in  the  autumn  will  be  just  the  thing  when  we  come 
back  from  our  ‘ H.  M.’  ” What  does  the  “ H.  M.”  mean.  Major  Yelverton  ? He  looked  at  it  carefully, to 
be  sure,  but  frankly  admitted  the  truth,  that  the  letters  meant  “ honey-moon.”  That  very  autumn  ex- 
cursions afterwards  did  take  place  in  the  Highlands  after  the  honeymoon  mentioned  there,  and  in  face 
of  that  you,  grave  men,  are  appealed  to  to  say  that  matrimony  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
party  who  wrote  that  letter,  and  the  party  to  whom  it'was  written.  Again,  when  sending  her  a guitar 
from  Dublin,  he  says,  “ How  are  you  getting  on  in  health,  carissima  ? And  how  do  the  dreams  progress'  ? 
What  and  when  is  the  reality  to  be  ?”  “ Reality” — that  is  the  phrase  used  in  several  of  the  prior  letters, 
and  it  came  to  pass  when  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  Ireland.  “ What  and  when  is  the 
reality  to  be  ?”  And  he  adds.what  a religious  man  would  say — “ I am  ashamed  to  say  I have  not  sent 
the  prayer  book  to  Momingside  yet,  but  will  before  I go  down  to  the  country.”  He  speaks,  according 
to  Sergeant  Armstrong,  of  his  intent  to  commit  an  infamous  crime  under  the  sanction  of  religion,  he 
mentions  the  prayer  book  at  the  moment  when  he  was  seducing  the  guest  of  his  friend.  I pass  on  to 
her  letter  of  the  10th  of  March,  in  which  she  says,  “ Write  by  return,  and  tell  me  if  it  must  be  before 
the  end  of  this  month,  or  if  you  have  obtained  fresh  leave,  and  until  when.  I must  see  my  French 
sister.  Is  it  to  be  before  or  after  ? My  ears  ache  to  hear  the  mia,  though  I am  convinced  you  might 
say  it  with  perfect  truth  now  and  for  exactly  three  months  past.”  Gentlemen,  remember  the  evidence 
of  the  lady,  that  between  the  time  of  the  affair  in  Scotland  and  the  marriage  in  Ireland  the  word  mia 
■was  dropped,  but  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  the  ceremony  which 
she  believed  to  be  a full  and  complete  ceremony,  she  resumed  the  expression  mia,  and  it  is  as  plain  as 
light  that  we  have  there  a direct  reference  to  matrimony.  Again,  in  another  page,  matrimony  is 
jKwnted  at.  Sergeant  Armstrong  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  open  this  letter,  if  he  did,  his  case  would 
be  shivered  to  pieces.  Major  Yelverton  rvrites,  “ I told  you  the  event  we  feared  could  bo  avoided,  and 
you  certainly  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  equally  unwelcome  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  you,  but  if  the  future 
proves  thatl  have  been  deceived  by  others,  that  will  not  absolve  you  from  your  faith,  the  which,  if  you 
break  with  me,  you  will  never  from  that  moment  have  one  of  even  tolerable  content  during  the  rest  of 
your  life.  If  you  do  feel  any  love  for  me  you  must  change  that  resolution.  If  I depart  this  life,  you 
may  speak,  or  if  you  do,  you  may  leave  a legacy  of  its  facts:  but  whilst  wo  both  live  you  must  tru.st 
me  and  I must  trust  you.  When  I find  my  trust  misplaced,  if  you  have  any  affection  for  me,  I do  not 
envy  you  the  future.  Your  duty  lies  this  way,  not  that.”  What  was  the  legacy  but  the  history  of 
the  marriage?  In  page  105  he  writes  that  he  is  “ devoured  by  anxiety  to  see  her,”  and  in  tiie  same 
page  he  adds  as  a postscript  to  a short  letter,  “ I forgot  to  mention  that  1 wanted  you  to  be  with  mo 
*nce  since  we  parted  and  that  once  was  ever  since.  Kind  regards  to  tho  Thelwalls."  I say  all  these  are 
twferable  to  matrimony  and  nothing  else.  Again  I say  that  the  subsequent  letters  in  which  he  tolls  her 
to  send  for  the  doctor  and  for  her  sister,  and  with  which  he  sends  her  tho  parcel,  are  to  the  same  effect. 

BOW  come  to  the  last  oflier  letters  to  him,  the  only  letter  of  tlio  2't  which  she  wrote  after  the  Irish 
m^age  that  has  not  been  suppres.sed.  In  this  letter  she  says,  “ You  asked  my  forgiveucss  and  ra- 
ce ved  it  without  a word  of  reproach.  There  is  no  need  of  excuses  or  disguising  of  facts.  Neither 
was  my  malady  a slight  one,  as  you  are  striving  to  persuade  yourself.  My  sister  is  witness,  and  you 
may  be  convinced  by  coming  to  see  the  wreck  I now  am.  I shall  not  die,  ns  you  say.  She  has  saved 
if  tl  w*  somewhat  hard  to  lose  healtli,  eyesight,  and  every  beauty  in  tlie  prime  of  life.  Du  rente, 

* hii  **t-*'^  • ^ ^Bdeared  me  more.  Do  not  think  tlmt  there  is  any  morn 

obligation  imposed  upon  you,  but  let  it  be  forgotten — reqmeavat  in  pace.  It  will  bo  remembered  in 
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both  our  days  of  reckoning,  and  that  is  enough.”  It  was  for  that  last  line  the  letter — the  only  letter 
of  the  twenty-four  written  by  this  lady  after  her  marriage — was  not  suppressed,  and  the  wretched, 
flimsy  suggestion  was,  that  something  WTong  had  occurred  between  tliem  for  which  they  were  to 
account  in  the  great  day  of  reckoning.  But  loolc  at  the  context.  The  letter  proceeds — “ As  to  the 
other  business,  1 do  not  see  any  other  course  than  to  tell  your  mother,  as  you  hud  proposed  doing. 
Surely  she  will  forgive  and  help  you.  She  has  a mother’s  heart,  and  a clever  head.  l)o  not  in  the 
hope  of  patching  up  matters  throw  away  our  last  chance  of  united  happiness.  Events  have  rushed  so 
quickly  to  a crisis  it  is  not  possible  to  stem  the  tide.  We  must  cling  fast  together  or  we  shall  be  lost 
to  each  other.  Do  not  for  the  sake  of  a mere  chimera  give  up  a real  life-long  enjoyment.  You  have 
already  broken  the  spirit  of  your  promise;  what  is  the  bare  letter  gaod  for?  I do  not  ask  you  to  rush 
on  to  immediate  ruin— but  your  mother  will  keep  the  secret  for  your  sake,  and  through  my  friends  he 
can  never  hear.  I care  not  about  the  honour  of  seeing  your  family,  but  I must  be  protecterl  from  the 
possibility  of  another  Bourdeau  expose.  Imputations  in  open  court  upon  my  fair  fame  as  a woman  are 
not  to  be  borne.  1 need  not  quote  Caesar’s  wife — every  man  must  feel  the  same,  and  I am  sure 
that  were  there  a man  in  the  case  you  would  not  let  him  go  unpunished.  You  recollect  that  I told 
you  before  I consented  to  keep  the  marriage  secret,  that  this  alone  was  the  only  sacrifice  I could  not 
willingly  make  for  you.”  That  letter  is  the  letter  of  a wife.  What,  tlien,  1 ask,  becomes  of  the  case 
of  the  defendant  ? I have  shown  you  that  matrimony  was  the  idea  in  the  whole  of  the  correspon- 
dence from  the  beginning  to  the  end — not  by  quibbling  on  words,  but  by  appealing  to  the  sense,  the 
deal',  distinct  words  that  came  from  lier  heart,  and  went  to  the  heart  of  the  defendant ; and  I dare 
say  it  is  his  unhappy  position,  and  not  his  own  inclinations,  that  induced  him  to  instruct  Ins  counsel 
to  put  forward  the  rush  case  made  here  to-day.  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  things  trumped  up  in  this 
case  against  the  lady,  the  first  being  her  conduct  in  the  convent  hospital  at  Galata.  We  have  it  by 
the  letter  referring  to  the  superioress  of  that  institution  that  this  intellectual  girl  had  no  fear  of  the 
pestilence  or  the  plague,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  her  duty,  she  was  at  all  times  prepared  to  face 
either  or  both.  Well,  the  defendant  finds  her  out  there.  The  pretence  is,  that  the  gallant  defendant, 
bewitched  by  the  enchantress  who  is  locked  up  in  the  convent,  is  actually  seduced  within  its  walls. 
He  admits  that  he  was  smitten  with  her  personal  charms : that  he  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
And  pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  She  swears  that  he  made  love  to  her  and  offered  marriage.  He  admits, 
I say,  the  endearments,  and  I have  already  shown  you  that  the  first  letter  written  after  that  refers  to 
a variety  of  plans  for  maintaining  themselves  under  the  difficulties  of  their  position  in  honest  wedded 
life.  The  next  stage  of  the  transaction  is  that  where  ho  is  invited  to  the  house  of  General  and  Lady 
Straubenzee.  We  hear  a groat  deal  about  the  indiscretions  of  the  British  Army.  Weil,  1 say  that 
■frhere  a general  invites  to  his  table  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  the  latter  is  at  least  entitled  to  the 
respect  that  he  came  there  not  to  pollute  the  ears  of  his  guest.  I stand  here  to  vindicate  ilajor 
Yelverton  from  the  charge  that  he  insulted  General  Straubenzee  or  his  lady.  I deny  that  charge 
against  him.  I deny  that  he  polluted  the  ears  of  their  guest.  I maintain  that  he  was  there  accepted 
as  the  honourable  suitor  of  this  lady.  I say  he  made  love  to  her  as  such — that  he  talked  of  bis 
pecuniary  difficulties — and  of  his  family.  I say  that  she  entered  into  plans  with  him  by  which  those 
difficulties  could  be  avoided  ; and  I call  upon  you  to  disbelieve  him  if  he  swore  it  twenty  times  over, 
that  while  this  lady  was  under  the  protection  of  a distinguished  general  officer  and  his  wife,  he  made 
the  infamous  proposal  to  her  which  he  mentioned  in  the  box.  I have  very  little  to  say  to  the  scene 
that  occurred  on  the  Balaklava  steamer,  or  to  the  vile  use  that  has  been  made  of  that  letter  to  build 
up  an  argument  fatal  to  the  honour  and  character  of  my  client.  She  has  stated  that  her  friends  took 
for  her  a berth  on  board  the  steamer  leaving  Balaklava  — that  General  Straubenzee,  Captain 
Straubenzee,  and  Major  Yelverton  accompanied  her  to  the  steamer,  and  took  leave  of  her.  Her 
friends  believed  she  was  safe  under  the  protection  of  a British  officer,  and  they  returned 
to  their  quarters.  Jlajor  Y’'elverton  stole  back  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night;  he 
got  again  into  the  ship,  and  had  an  interview  with  this  ardent,  imaginative,  and  splendid  creature. 
He  says,  “ I am  filled  with  love  for  you,”  he  clasps  her  hand,  and  presses  his  lips  to  her.  She  trusts  in 
him,  and  in  the  dark  they  sit  down  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel.  He  comes  here  to  tell  his  own  conduct ; 
to  build  his  defence  upon  that  conduct  by  which  he  is  eternally  disgraced  (applause).  Is  there  any 
officer  or  gentleman  who  dares  to  say  that  he  is  not  bound  by  religion  and  morals  ? What  do  they 
mean  by  applying  to  each  other  the  term  “ gentleman  ?’’  AV'ere  these  the  morals  of  the  great  and 
famous  captains  who  have  led  our  armies  to  triumph  and  to  glory,  showing  themselves  all  the  while 
as  conspicuous  for  their  private  virtues  as  for  their  military  qualities  ? The  defendant  says,  “ I cor- 
responded with  you;  I pressed  upon  you;  you  accepted  me  in  your  letters ; you  allowed  me  those 
endearments,  and  now,  after  a lapse  of  six  or  seven  years — alter  1 took  you  to  be  my  wife  in  Scotland 
— after  I have  been  married  to  you  in  church  by  the  priest,  I turn  round  upon  you  and  assert  that 
what  I did  that  night  disentitles  you  to  be  heard  in  a court  of  justice.  A more  unmanly, disreputable, 
and  base  defence  was  never  made  by  any  defendant  (applause).  If  ever  there  was  a defence  unmanly, 
ungenerous,  and  discreditable,  it  is  this  portion  of  the  defence.  She  told  you  what  he  told  you,  tlwt 
she  believed  in  the  morning  when  she  awoke  that  she  saw  him  gliding  out  of  her  cabin.  He  swore  tlie 
same  tiling,  and  this  letter,  which  I may  rely  on,  she  begins  by  saying — ” Did  I go  to  sleep  and  dream 
it — that  you  watched  over  me  all  night — for  in  the  grey  dawn  I woke  and  thought  I saw  you  ? Nay, 
more  1 Or,  did  you  wake  me  as  ilid  Diana  Kudymion  in  the  grove  ?”  Beautiful  and  poetical  idea  is 
that  contained  in  that  letter.  She  compares  herself  in  it  to  Diana.  You  know  the  fable  of  Diana 
and  Endymion.  Diana  was  licrself  the  goddess  of  chastity.  For  dariug  to  watch  to  discover  the 
motions  of  the  moon  he  was  thrown  into  a sleep.  Diana  descended  upon  the  earth,  and  finding 
Endymion  sleeping  in  the  grove  she  imprinted  on  his  lips  a token  of  her  chaste  love.  So  JIrs.  Yelver- 
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ton  applies  that  to  her  own  case,  and  that  is  brought  up  as  a proof  of  her  guilt,  whereas,  applicable 
and  elegant  as  it  is,  it  proves  the  poetry  of  her  heart,  and  the  chastity  of  her  disposition  (suppressed 
applause).  I pass  by  the  remainder  of  that  letter.  I pass  by  that  letter  which  she  swore  on  tlie  table 
to  me  that  when  she  was  writing  slie  was  bursting  with  aflliotioa.  I pass  by  the  scene  at  Galata — 
the  steamer ; I pass  tliem  all  by,  and  bring  you  back  to  England.  A great  deal  was  made  of  an  allu- 
sion to  his  sister.  She^rites,  “ I never  could  have  believed  yon  guilty  of  an  untruth.”  That  is,  I 
never  could  believe  that  you  stated  to  your  sister  that  you  were  not  eng.aged  to  me.  And  he  after- 
wards explained  that  to  her  liimself.  It  is  said  over  and  over  again  that  she  wished  to  entrap  him 
into  a dishonourable  connexion  or  an  imprudent  marriage.  At  page  79  she  says  that  she  was  ready 
to  love  but  one  man,  and  that  if  that  were  broken  off  she  would  enter  a convent.  She  says,  “ on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  suppose  that  I wish  to  persuade  any  sacrifice  of  youi-self  or  others  on  my  account.  I 
should  never  feel  happy  to  be  the  cause  of  misery  to  any  one  voluntarily.”  She  says,  “if  we  are  to 
separate,  your  name  will  never  pass  between  us.”  She  would  be  the  last  person  living  to  draw  him 
into  an  imprudent,  much  less  a dishonourable  connexion.  When  I heard  first  about  the  plaid  I felt 
a pang  at  my  heart  that  I cannot  describe.  “ Did  you  use  the  plaid  ?”  said  the  counsel  for  Major 
Telverton.  " Did  it  cover  both  your  knees,  and  was  it  on  the  first  night  you  met  ?”  She  told  you 
upon  her  oath  that  that  plaid  was  for  ever  held  sacred  between  them ; that  when  they  subsequently 
contemplated  marriage,  they  divided  that  plaid,  each  taking  half,  which  they  were  to  preserve  until 
matrimony  was  to  unite  them,  and  that  when  marriage  did  take  place  that  same  plaid  was  forthcoming. 
He  then  said,  “ I will  not  allow  you  to  take  this  half.  I will  cut  a hole  through  it  to  enable  me  to 
throw  it  over  my  shoulders,  and  wear  it  for  your  sake  for  ever.”  They  say,  gentlemen,  that  his  letters 
to  her  show  that,  after  he  discovered  her  position  as  to  many  matters,  he  W'as  not  disposed  to  form  a 
matrimonial  connexion.  Wilh  all  deference  to  my  learned  friends,  there  is  one  letter  fatal  to  their 
case,  saying — “ As  I cannot  get  you  upon  your  terms,  I rvill  not  ask  you  upon  mine.”  Wluit  w'ere  her 
terms  ? Matrimony.  And  that  is  said  to  be  the  proof  of  her  guilt,  whereas  it  is  the  most  clear  and 
positive  proof  of  her  inexorable  virtue.  She  goes  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  introduces  Miss  M’Farlane, 
the  daughter  of  a gentleman,  a scholar,  and  an  author.  You  saw  her,  and  you  heard  her  swear  that 
she  lived  in  the  apartments  with  her  friend  during  all  the  visit  at  Edinburgh.  They  slept  together  in 
the  same  bedroom,  and  the  very  letters  written  by  the  defendant  from  the  barraek  concluded  with  the 
words  “ kind  regards  to  Miss  M'Farlane ; when  I invited  you  I invited  her.”  That  is  the  evidence  of 
a corrupt  connexion.  The  witness  swore  that  she  never  at  any  time  knew  Mrs.  Yelverton 
to  go  to  the  barrack  that  she  did  not  accompany  her.  They  asked  Miss  M'Fai'lane  no  question 
of  an  indelicate  nature.  She  left  the  table  unscathed  and  untouched,  and  her  evidence  is  conclusive. 
She  described  that  in  the  room  of  Mrs.  Gamble  he  argued  on  what  would  make  a Scotch  marriage 
with  her.  He  admits  that  he  had  conversations  with  her  on  the  subject  of  border  mar- 
riages. Why  did  he  tell  her  of  the  recent  act  of  parliament  ? Why  reason  what  would  constitute  a 
Scotch  man-iage  ? Because  he  wanted  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  he  thought,  as  there  was  no  rvitness 
present — perhaps  having  been  informed  by  some  meddling,  oily  person  that  he  could  evade  the  mar- 
riage. Did  he  take  up  the  prayer-book  from  the  table  ? He  said,  “ I may  have  removed  the  prayer- 
book  from  one  table  to  another.  Why  was  that?  She  has  sworn,  and  sworn  so  particularly  and 
positively  as  to  disperse  all  notions  of  invention  as  to  what  occurred,  that  he  opened  the  book  and 
read  the  service,  and  when  he  read  it,  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  saying,  “ now  we  are  man  and  wife.” 
But  then  said  Sergeant  Armstrong,  “ Miss  M'Farlane  would  not  let  you  prove  it.”  It  so  happened 
that  when  Miss  M'Farlane  had  a conversation  with  Mrs.  Yelverton,  the  defendant  was  going  down- 
stairs, so  that  when  Miss  M'Farlane  came  to  that  portion  of  her  evidence  Sergeant  Armstrong 
stopped  us,  a.s,  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence  she  could  not  state  a conversation  that  took  place  in 
the  absence  of  the  defendant.  '*  So,”  said  the  learned  sergeant,  “ she  did  not  prove  that  which  I 
myself  prevented  her  from  proving.”  That  is  a specimen  of  his  reasoning.  I can  conceive  that  Yel- 
verton may  have  thought,  when  talking  about  the  Scotch  Border  marriages,  “ If  I can  get  my  object 
secured,  and  induce  her  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Scotch  marriage,  I will  get  herself,  what  I want,  and 
f n Ti.  lo  prove  that  marriage.”  Accordingly  he  goes  to  work,  reads  the  service,  and 

teusthe  lady,  a strict  Catholic,  “Now  we  are  married,  come  to  Loch  Lomond.”  “No,”  said  she,  “I 
will  not,  “ you  were  drilling  me  into  the  Border  marriages  and  the  recent  Act  of  rarliament.”  That 
relerred  to  the  Act  regulating  the  time  persons  should  reside  in  Scotland  in  order  to  constitute  a mar- 
lime  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a Scotch  marriage.  Many  excellent  and  resjiect- 
in  M f uve  made  runaway  matches.  I would  not  bo  surprised  if  there  was  a runaway  match 
all  of  Avonmorc.  I do  not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  it.  A runaway  match,  at' 

tho  proof  flint  a man  loves  the  w'oman  with  whom  he  runs  away.  A man  never  goes  to 

It  dnoo**  f ° , ^‘*”"ing  away  aeross  the  Border  to  Gretna  Green  unless  he  is  in  love  with  a woman. 
blcj>«  marriage  a woman  loses  any  of  her  respect.— Wliy,  God 

He  DrorJ,.Ta  Chancellor  of  England,  run  away  with  his  wife? 

barriste^  rejected.  He  made  arrangements  to  run  away  w-ith  the  lady.  Some  kind 

not  marriori  m ^™*frong— was  ready  to  assist  them,  and  they  lied  across  the  Border,  lie  was 

case  said  fhn/r  but  got  a Scotch  parson.  Lord  Campbell,  in  giving  judgment  in  a 

wards  when  ^ was  called  by  her  maiden  name  ; and  long  after- 

previously  ^ signed  her  maiden  name,  altliougli  having  been 

not  be  satislied  w/fi  *i  I J‘.  *'^J*'*^  *-*>®*'o  was  a {Scotch  marriage?  She  had  said  she  would 

married  bv  a nrlpat  ' i»  i marriage,  and  that  she  would  go  to  a convent  unless  she  were 

Sergeant  Armstpnr.™  .v.^  impossible  that  a strict  Catholic  could  say  or  do  otherwise. 

g orahzed  about  the  English  Divorce  Court.  'The  I’rotcstants  did  not  want  it. 
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The  Catholics  would  not  have  it.  In  England,  married  people  are  divorcing  themselves  before  Sir 
Cb'BSBwell  Cresswell,  while,  in  this  country,  we  are  striving  to  be  satisfied  with  our  wives  (laughter). 
The  Catholic  church  elevates  matrimony  into  a sacrament.  We  do  not;  but  both  agree  that  there 
ehould  be  superadded  the  sanctification  of  a religious  ceremony.  We  are  fond  of  pointing  out  our 
difference  in  the  two  churches,  but  you  will  see  that  the  marriage  service  of  both  are  almost  iden- 
tical. Investigating  for  another  case  I traced  the  marriage  ceremony  back  for  1600  years.  That  it 
has  been  a sacred  ceremony  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church  we  believe ; and  that  a 
marriage  feast  was  consecrated  by  our  Saviour  Himself  we  know  and  rejoice  at.  Therefore,  it  is 
impossible  for  a strict  Catholic  to  believe  in  a marriage  like  that  of  Scotland.  Major  Yelverton,  she 
iays,  argued  with  her  that  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  not  conferred  by  the  priest,  but  by  the 
parties  tliemselves  upon  themselves,  and  there  are  theologians  who  hold  that.  This  is  the  man  who 
is  not  a Catholic.  He  had  enough  of  Catholicity  to  get  this  lady,  and,  please  God,  yon  will  find  he 
had  enough  of  it  to  bind  him  by  this  marriage.  If  you  believe  her,  he  agreed  to  take  her,  and  she 
agreed  to  talce  him.  She  did  no  more  ; and  I can  well  conceive  a gentleman  of  Captain  Yelvorton’s 
metal  being — as  he  writes  he  then  was — angry,  discontented,  and  sulky — when  she  said, 
“if  this  matter  is  to  go  on  in  this  way  I shall  leave  Edinburgh,”  and  she  resolved  to 
leave  Edinburgh  accordingly.  “ I will  either  go  into  a convent  or  have  a perfect  mar- 
riage and  he  says,  “ I will  go  to  perdition  if  you  do.”  Mr.  Whiteside  read  the  letters  of  Major 
Yelverton,  in  which  he  spoke  of  being  dissatisfied  and  sulky,  and  continued — Is  that  the  letter  of  a 
man  just  parted  from  a woman  who  had  surrendered  to  him  her  virtue  ? In  this  same  letter  he  sends 
her  this  invaluable  sketch,  which  is  a demonstrative  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  case,  and  the  falsehood 
of  his.  Look  at  that  sketch,  gentlemen,  drawn  by  himself,  after  this  affair  at  Edinburgh.  There  he 
is,  down  on  his  marrow-bones — (laughter) — to  this  beautiful  woman.  There  she  is,  as  she  herself 
swore  truly  and  distinctly,  pushing  back  his  advances,  resisting  his  importunities,  and  inexorable  to 
his  entreaties.  He  then  places  her,  as  you  -will  see,  where  her  beauty  and  spiritual  nature  may  properly, 
in  poetic  fancy,  be  placed,  upon  a rainbow  ; slie  is  gliding  to  the  convent  in  the  distance,  and  where  is 
Major  Yelverton  ? There  he  is,  going  headlong  to  perdition.  I rely  upon  that  to  sustain  the  swearing 
of  my  client,  which  it  establishes  beyond  doubt.  That  is  the  first  letter  he  wrote  after  the  Scotch 
marriage.  All  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  hypothesis,  and  only  intelligible  upon  my  hypothesis. 
Wily  do  I say  they  were  married  in  Scotland  ? The  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  recapitulate  all 
the  portions  of  the  evidence  upon  which  ho  relied  to  sustain  the  case  of  the  Scotch  marriage— the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Yelverton,  which  was  admissible  in  the  present  action,  to  prove  that  marriage  contract, 
which  was  to  be  proved  like  any  other  contract — the  letter  of  May,  1857,  from  the  defendant,  admitted 
by  him  to  contain  tiie  word  “ honeymoon,”  a piece  of  evidence  from  which  marriage  might  be  inferred 
— the  entry  by  defendant  in  the  brok  at  Boon  Castle,  in  Scotland,  “ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yelverton” — the 
passport  sent  by  him  with  the  name  " Mrs.  Yelverton,”  sent  to  Mr.  Thelwall,  clear  evidence  that  he 
held  her  out  to  be  his  wife — three  envelopes  of  letters  ivTitten  by  the  defendant  in  Scotland,  addressed 
to  “ Madame  Yelverton,  Bordeaux” — the  letter  proved  by  the  unimpeached  witness,  M.  Loppe,  from 
the  defendant  in  Scotland,  addressed  to  “ Sladame  Yelverton,”  and  stating  to  her  inside  that  she 
might  communicate  their  marriage  to  her  sister,  who  was  also  to  keep  it  secret ; and  furthermore,  the 
twenty-four  letters  wTitten  to  him  in  Scotland,  in  which  she  addressed  and  described  him  as  her 
husband,  and  which  he  received  from  her  as  his  wife.  There  was  also  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Yelv'erton, 
aigned  “ Teresa  Yelverton,”  to  the  defendant,  advising  him  to  submit  the  whole  matterto  his  mother — 
to  throw  himself  upon  her  generosity.  “ She  has  a feeling  heart  and  clever  head,  and  she  will  take 
you  out  of  the  difficulty.”  Where,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask,  is  that  lady — ^where  are  the  family  of  Avon- 
more  to  disprove  our  case  as  to  that  letter?  Where  is  the  witness  who  could  have  described  the 
truth  of  that  statement  in  that  closing  letter,  that  she  (the  mother)  knew  of  the  marriage  ? That  she 
disapproved  of  it  I can  well  believe  ; that  she  is  incapable  of  perverting  the  words  I also  believe ; for 
she  ranks  high,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  her — higher  than  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  her  title  could  place  her.  Every  word  from  her  would  have  been  implicitly  believed.  Where  is  she  to 
prove  who  opened  the  .letter  addressed  to  her  son,  in  which  letter  he  was  claimed  as  the  husband  of 
this  unfortunate  lady  ? But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  a series  of  acknowledgments  in  Scotland.  We 
have  the  passport,  never  used,  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Thelwall.  who  asked  him  what  name  was  to  be 
written  down,  and  the  defendant  said,  “ Write  down  Teresa  Yelverton.”  Major  Yelverton  sends  to 
her  a letter  witli  the  passport,  by  means  of  which  she  is  discovered  at  Dunkirk,  “ The  Hon.  Teresa 
Yelverton.”  If  that  be  not  recognition  ample  to  enable  you  to  find  a Scotch  marriage,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  satisfy  you.  He  called  her  his  wife  at  various  places  in  Scotland— at  Linlithgow,  Oaig- 
hill  Castle,  before  Miss  MTarlane,  before  the  Thelwalls,  before  the  stewardess  of  the  Hull  steamer — 
he  travelled  with  her  as  his  wife  when  spending  the  honeymoon.  Then  there  are  countless  recogni- 
tions out  of  Scotland,  which  are  fairly  receivable  to  add  to  the  force  of  the  testimony  respecting 
recognitions  in  Scotland.  But  you  have  still  more,  you  have  that  marvellous  piece  of  evidence  given 
by  Jlr.  Tiielwall,  wliich  proves  also  that  this  lady  was  a poet  in  her  nature  and  always  expresses 
h^elf  forcibly.  She  says,  “ if  when  I am  away  separated  from  you  I should  die,  you  will  have  to 
come  out  and  take  me  up  and  see  mo  properly  interred,  for,  I have  been  twice  baptized,  and  t-wiw 
married,  I must  be  twice  buried.”  That  was  said  to  Yelverton  in  the  presence  of  Thelwall,  and  it  is 
not  contradicted.  And  with  all  this  before  you,  you  are  to  believe  there  was  not  a Scotch  marriage. 
If  all  the  loquacious  Scotch  lawyers  that  ever  studied  i<erverted  metaphysics  came  here  to  say  “no,” 
I would  still  say  " yes,”  according  to  their  own  law.  After  some  further  remarks  upon  this  point 
the  learned  counsel  said — I come  now  to  Ireland.  I am  told  there  is  no  Irish  marriage.  I am 
irtroug  and  confident  upon  my  Scotch  marriage;  but  am  I us  strong  upon  my  Irish  marriage? 
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As  she  was  but  half  married  in  one  sense,  though  entirely  married  according  to  the  Scotch 
law,  yet  not  married  according  to  the  law  of  her  conscience  and  her  church,  slie  resolved  to 
risk  all  and  confide  herself  and  her  fortunes  to  the  man  she  loved.  He  wrote,  “ 1 have  said  tlie  word, 
I will  do  all  that  you  ask  me.”  I'hat  correspondence  brings  her  to  Waterford.  l>o  you  believe  that 
this  handsome,  brave,  and  e.xperienced  man  of  the  world  was  searching  in  Dublin  for  a wedding  ring 
for  his  wile?  Her  hand  is  the  hand  of  a gentlewoman;  it  is  small  and  delicate,  and  well  formed. 
It  would  require  a very  small  ring  to  fit  lier  finger,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  lover  to  find  a ring  that 
would  fit  the  finger  of  his  bride.  He  visits  the  jeweller;  the  jeweller  is  perple.xed.  Get  me  a 
ring,  says  the  major,  it  is  no  matter,  provided  it  be  gold,  whether  it  is  second-hand  or  new.  He  gets 
the  ring  and  puts  it  next  liis  heart — quite  righi,  gentlemen,  for  tlie  ring  was  intended  for  his  wedded 
wife ; and  then  he  proceeds  to  Waterford  to  meet  the  girl  of  liis  affections.  Site  had  abandoned  lier 
home,  her  country,  her  sister’s  protection ; she  had  given  up  all  for  him,  and  she  was  tliere  waiting 
the  man  that  she  expected  to  be  hers  for  ever.  Why  go  tliere  at  all  if  there  were  to  be  no  marriage 
but  a poor  wretched  imposture?  Why  not  carry  out  that  wretched  imposture  elsewhere;  but  no, 
gentlemen,  it  was  because  a Catholic  priest  could  be  got  more  easily  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland  that 
they  agreed  to  come  to  Ireland  ; and  in  that  box  Major  Yelverton  was  obliged  to  admit  that  before 
lie  left  Edinburgh  it  was  arranged  between  him  and  this  lady  that  they  would  meet  in  Ireland  to 
have  a marriage — subject  of  course  to  explanation  (laughter) — celebrated  between  them  by  a priest 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  church.  Tliat  is  admitted  by  tlie  defendant  himself;  it  was  sworn  to  by  Mrs. 
Yelverton,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  every  fact  in  the  case.  She  swears  that  she  went  to  Waterford 
to  see  a priest,  and  that  when  she  went  to  Thomastown  they  went  together  in  quest  of  a priest.  They 
then  went  to  Eostrevor  ; and  here  I may  remark  that  in  one  of  liis  own  letters  he  describes  how  he 
suffered  from  asthma,  which  sometimes  obliged  him,  he  said,  to  sit  bolt  upright  all  night.  He  leave* 
Kostrevor,  and  is  absent  two  days.  On  his  return  she  tells  him  all  that  had  passed  in  his  absence  ; 
and  what  was  that?  She  visits  Priest  Mooney,  and  tells  him  that  there  had  been  a Scotch  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  herself  and  another,  and  that  she  bad  never  lived  with  the  gentleman  who  had 
thus  made  her  his  wife,  because  there  was  no  ceremony  of  a religious  nature.  Mr.  Mooney  commended 
her  for  her  adherence  to  the  law  of  the  church,  but  said  he  could  not  marry  her  without  submitting 
the  question  to  the  bishop.  They  accordingly  go  to  the  bishop  twice,  and  the  bishop  gave  the  priest 
permission  to  marry  them.  As  what?  As  Catholics,  and  as  nothing  else.  Mooney  was  asked.  Did 
you  hear  it  stated  to  the  bishop  in  your  presence  that  the  contracting  parties  were  Catholics,  and  he 
replied,  “ I did,”  distinctly  and  emphatically.  The  bishop  gave  him  permission  to  marry  them  the 
next  day,  and  the  priest  undertook  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  ceremony. 
Tills  innocent  young  man,  who  is  led  and  surprised  into  a marriage  with  this  lady,  arranged 
with  her  the  fees  that  were  to  be  paid  to  the  priest,  namely — two  five-pound  notes  ; and  he  gets  back 
from  her  the  ring  that  he  had  given  her  in  Waterford  before  tliey  proceeded  to  the  cliapel  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed.  The  fact  that  this  was  to  be  a secret  marriage  explains  much  that  appears 
strange  in  this  case.  The  arrangement  was,  tliat  tlie  fact  of  tlie  marriage  was  not  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
family  of  tlie  defendant,  because  slie  had  no  wealth  and  he  was  encumbered  by  debt.  To  that 
arrangement  she  entirely  subscribed.  They  liad  a long  way  to  go  to  the  church ; they  go  partly  by 
water,  and  this  innocent  youth  Iiires  a boat,  places  the  lady  of  his  love  in  it  and  pays  tlie  boatman. 
They  land  about  half  a mile  from  the  church,  and  when  they  walk  up  to  it  they  find  Father  Mooney 
waiting  there  in  expectation  of  their  arrival.  Eatlier  Mooney  chides  them  for  being  late.  He 
understood  what  they  were  about.  He  never  swore  that  he  locked  the  door,  nor  did  he  swear  that 
tlie  door  was  locked  either  ; and  it  is  a very  significant  fact  that  the  priest  did  not  bring  up  Biddy 
Brennan,  who  I shrewdly  suspect  was  in  the  vestry  all  the  time,  nor  tliat  other  person  whose  name 
was  mentioned  in  his  certificate  as  a witness,  Eichard  Sloan,  one  of  tlie  servants  at  the  rliapel.  Be 
tliat  as  it  may,  Father  Mooney  proceeds  to  execute  the  direction  lie  had  received  from  tlie  lawful  ecclesi- 
astical superior.  Now,  gentlemen,  on  this  part  of  the  case  tliere  is  a question  of  fact  founded  on  the 
law,  of  which  I will  speak  presently  to  his  lordship — what  did  Major  Yelverton  at  tills  moment  repre- 
sent himself  to  be?  My  argument  is  this,  and  justice  demands  that  it  should  be  so— that  if  a man 
represent  himself  to  be  a Catholic,  and  effects  a marriage  on  the  faith  that  he  is  a Catholic,  and  tliat 
the  ceremony  lias  been  gone  through  for  his  own  purposes,  the  law  of  this  country  os  against  liiin  does 
not  enable  him  and  I rejoice  in  the  belief  of  it,  I deliglit  in  the  belief  that  I will  prove  it  to  be  so, 
liecause  the  universal  voice  of  this  country  expects  tliat  it  is  so — the  law  of  the  land,  I say,  does  not 
enable  that  miscreant  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  tliat  soleiim  act  (applause).  Wliat,  then, 
does  Major  Yelverton  represent  himself  to  be?  I got  the  fact  from  Major  Yelverton  that  ho  went  deli- 
berately to  get  the  ceremony  performed — subject  to  explanation,  no  doubt.  I have  the  next  fact  that  an 
expUnation  was  made  to  the  Bishop  by  Mooney,  and  that  he  permitted  him  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
on  Uie  representation  that  they  were  Catliolics.  I liave  got  tlio  fact  that  one  of  tliese  told  the  other 
e contracting  parties  of  what  had  happened,  and  that  Iiaving  heard  it  lie  consents  to  go  to  cliurch 
foit!  i“*i”"  u hrouglit  him  into  the  cliureh  on  that  day  ? Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  the  jargon 

tn  irVifi  ^ f defendant?  I disapprove,  says  one,  of  his  conduct.  I disapprove 

1 t'ley  are  tiying  to  wriggle  out  of  tlie  marriage.  Wliat 

OTO  gni  Him  imo  tlie  cliurch  if  the  representation  of  his  counsel  be  true?  for  they  sny  he  already  Iiad 
i*  — a woman  wlio,  it  is  said,  was  a siren,  and  had 

vniir  narrative ? The  priest  steps  forward  and  asks.  What  is 

1 K ware  what  Major  Yelverton  culled  n " conscience-saving  ceremony" — but 

either  Uie  Catholic  or  Protestant  church — tliere  is  no  ceremony  of  the 
a marriage,  whicli  is  a definite,  important,  and  solemn  ceremony  siipuradded  to  a civil 
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contract — if  it  were  merely  to  give  tlie  ratifications  of  tlic  cliurcli  to  a pre-existing  connexion  and  not 
a marriage,  would  the  priest  have  asked  Major  Yelvertou  what  was  his  religion?  I would  like  to  ask 
Major  Y^elverton’s  counsel  if  there  were  no  Scotch  marriage  in  Edinburgh,  why  go  to  the  church  at 
Kilone  to  ratify  what  had  never  taken  place  ? It  is  because  there  was  a Scotch  marriage — a thing 
which  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Yelverton,  that  they  went  to  have  something  better,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  her  churcli  to  their  legal  union,  and  not  to  enable  her  to  be  that  of  which  we  have  never 
yet  heard — a moral,  religious  prostitute.  What  does  Mrs.  Y'clverton  swear?  He  said,  in  reply  to  the 
priest,  “ I am  a Catholic,  but  not  a good  one.”  If  he  said  that,  I shall  call  on  his  lordship  to  tell  you 
to  find  a verdict  on  the  legal  ground,  which  I will  presently  submit  to  him.  If  he  spoke  those  words, 
and  having  spoken  them,  the  priest  proceeded  to  perform  a marriage  ceremony  founded  on  his  repre- 
sentation— I say  that  representation  binds  him.  Did  that  occur?  Mrs.  Yelverton  has  curiously 
enough  sworn  that  when  he  answered  “ I am  a Catholic,  but  not  a good  one,”  the  priest  again  asked 
what  his  religion  was,  and  he  replied,  “I  am  no  Protestant so  that,  according  to  her,  both  words 
were  used — the  word  “ Catholic”  as  an  affirmation  of  his  religion  as  a Eoman  Catholic — the  word 
Protestant,  “ no”  as  a negation  of  his  being  a member  of  the  established  church.  The  priest  desires 
them  to  approach  the  altar ; they  do  so  ; he  goes  within  the  rails  and  proceeds  as  in  an  original  mar- 
riage from  the  beginning ; he  asks  the  defendant,  “ Wilt  thou  take  this  woman  to  he  your  wedded 
wife?”  and  he  answers  “Y’es;”  he  puts  the  same  question  to  the  lady,  and  elie  also  replies  in  the 
affirmative  ; they  are  kneeling  before  him,  and  in  the  face  of  God,  and  in  the  temple  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  marriage  was  performed ; and  I,  a Protestant,  representing  an  important  portion  of  that 
Christian  church  which  it  is  the  pride  of  my  life  to  do — I say  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  law,  a disgrace  to 
a Christian  country,  an  intolerable  stigma  on  a great  body  of  the  community  if  that  is  not  a marriage 
(applause).  The  priest  who  marries  two  persons,  not  Catholics,  is  liable  to  a criminal  prosecution.  It 
is  a sacred  principle  of  law  that  where  a person  is  liable  to  a penalty  if  he  does  a certain  thing  in  a 
particular  way,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  presume  he  committed  that  crime,  but  you  are  to  assume  that 
he  avoided  it.  If  Mooney  were  told  that  one  of  these  parties  was  a Protestant,  and,  notwithstanding, 
proceeded  to  marry  them,  he  might  be  put  into  the  dock  the  next  morning.  Do  you  believe,  contrary 
to  every  legal  and  reasonable  presumption,  that  Mr.  Slooney,  being  distinctly  informed  one  of  these 
persons  was  a Protestant,  would  yet  expose  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  by  celebrating  a marriage 
between  them  ? That  is  not  to  be  believed.  He  proceeds,  therefore,  with  the  ceremony  ; the  ring  is  put 
on  the  finger  of  the  lady,  and  a benediction  is  pronounced.  Mrs.  Y'elverton  asks  Mooney  to  record 
the  marriage  in  his  private  register,  and  he  replies  that  he  has  none.  He  takes  his  fee — for  what  ? 
For  the  marriage.  He  gets  ten  pounds,  five  of  which  were  for  the  bishop,  which  the  bishop  never  got 
(laughter);  the  ten  pounds  remain  in  the  pocket  of  the  priest,  and  I don't  grudge  it  to  him,  for  the 
ceremony  he  performed  that  day  was  worth  more  than  £10  to  Teresa  Longworth.  What  is  the  alle- 
gation of  Major  Y'elverton  ? I consider  the  answer  he  gave  the  priest  when  asked  what  was  his  reli- 
gion to  be  decisive  in  the  case.  To  escape  he  ought  to  have  ansAvered  “ I am  a Protestant,”  distinctly 
and  emphatically.  Does  he  say  he  is  a Protestant?  According  to  his  statement  he  says  I am  a Pro- 
testant Caiholic ; but,  most  curiously,  he  admits  the  same  two  Avords  that  are  proved  by  Mrs.  Y'el- 
verton to  have  been  spoken — the  words  Catholic  and  Protestant.  He  alleges  that  he  said  the  two 
words  together ; but  if  you  take  her  interpretation  of  his  words,  you  have  an  affirmance  from  his 
lips  that  he  Avas  a Catholic,  and  a denial  that  he  Avas  a Protestant.  There  is  a marriage  sustained 
on  that  assertion.  Put  there  is  more  than  that  in  this  case.  That  has  occurred  on  this  trial 
AA’hich  has  not  occurred  in  any  instance  since  I came  to  the  bar,'  and  I have  been  in 
many  strange  and  extraordinary  trials — trials  political  and  religious,  invoh-ing  considerations  that 
might  have  justified  the  question ; but  the  sacred  privilege  of  the  confessional  Avas  never  broken 
through  by  any  counsel  until  it  was  violated  on  this  trial  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant.  Not 
satisfied  with  torturing  the  Avitness  for  three  days  by  questioning  her  on  the  whole  history  of  her  life — 
questions  Avhich  she  ansAvered  Avith  the  calm  dignity  of  a virtuous  AA’oman — not  satisfied  Avitli  racking 
her  mind  Avith  these  insulting  questions,  probing  to  the  utmost  depth  her  character  and  her  conduct, 
he  suddenly  demands  Avhether  in  the  confessional  she  told  Sir.  Slooney  that  this  gentleman  Avas  a 
Protestant.  There  Avas  an  exclamation  in  the  court,  Avhich  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  when 
such  a question  Avas  put.  He  persevered,  and  you  have  heard  forced  from  her  Avhat  she  declared  in 
the  confessional  when  she  Avas  coitfessing  the  inmost  secrets  of  her  heart  before  her  God.  She  had 
SAA-orn  that  Yelverton  ahvays  told  her  he  Avas  a Catholic,  and  led  her  by  his  conduct  to  believe  he 
was  so  by  accompanying  her  on  several  occasions  to  mass  ; whilst  to  refute  her  testimony  you  have 
four  or  five  soldiers  called  Avho  prove  absolutely  nothing.  Y'ou  are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  Rev. 
Sir.  Slooney  was  told  by  the  lady  before  the  marriage  that  her  husband  Avas  a Protestant,  and  that  he 
was  a “ Protestant-Catholic,”  at  the  marriage ; and  he  told  me  himself  that  he  did  not  marry  them  at 
all.  I don’t  say  the  certificate  is  evidence  in  the  case,  but  it  will  assist  you  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slooney,  and  in  deciding  the  question  whether  you  believe  the  lady  is 
corroborated  by  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  to  the  observation  that  she  desired  to 
obtain  the  coronet  of  Avonmore  Avhen  she  entered  into  her  engagement  with  the  defendant,  an  elder 
brotlAcr  of  his  Avas  then  alive,  married  to  a young,  amiable,  accomplished  person.  There  avjis  every 
hope  of  a long  and  happy  life.  He  Avas  taken  aAvay  suddenly ; but  Avhen  she  g.iA’c  her  heart,  and 
offered  all  she  possessed  in  the  Avorld  to  the  defendant,  he  Avas  the  younger  son  of  an  Irish  A'iscount, 
without  any  particular  fortune,  or  any  great  expectations  in  the  Avorld.  (The  learned  counsel  tlien 
read  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Sir.  Slooney,  and  the  marriage  certificate.)  If  all  the  divines  of  the  church 
to  which  the  Rev.  Sir.  Slooney  belongs  had  that  certificate  submitted  to  tlK-m,  they  aa'ouM  tell  you  it 
is  a perfect  certificate  of  a perfect  marriage  according  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; and,  if  they  Avere  all 
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assembled  in  this  court,  and  had  heard  the  evidence,  every  man  of  them  would  have  told  you  that  the 
ceremony  was  a complete  and  perfect  marriag’e.  How  is  this  to  be  met  ? By  an  act  of  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  forbidding  a priest  from  marrying  any  couple,  one  of  whom  professes  the 
Protestant  religion  at  the  time  of  tlie  marriage,  or  for  twelve  months  before.  Now,  wliat  they  want 
to  prove  is,  that  for  twelve  months  before  that  time  Major  Yelverton  was  a professing  Protestant.  I 
say,  if  a man  declares  to  a woman  “I  am  a Catholic” — if  lie  attends  mass  repeatedly — if  he  reasons 
and  argues  with  her  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church — if  he  accompanies  her  to  cliurch  at  home  and 
abroad — if  he  enters  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  a Catholic  church — if  there  lie  says  " I am  a Catholic,” 
1 say,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  marriage  good,  he  is  a Catholic,  and  I say  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  marriage  the  defendant  in  this  case  was  a Protestant. 
The  sister  of  the  defendant,  who  wrote  him  the  letter  stating  that  it  was  rumoured  he  had  become  a 
Catholic,  was  not  produced  ; no  member  of  his  family  is  produced.  Some  members  of  that  family 
have  been  and  are  Catholics.  Miss  M'Farlane  and  Major  Yelverton  always  leaned  to  Catholicity ; and 
he  went  to  the  chapel  of  Warrenpoint  before  the  marriage,  and  the  lady  went  to  confession  after  it. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  taken  the  sacrament  in  his  own 
church  for  I know  not  how  long.  There  is  evidence  that  he  went  to  church  once,  when  lie  could  not 


■SCF.XE  AT  THE  Ol'EIIA  HOE3K 

Wh  I ho  heard  prayers  for  Protestants  and  Catholics, 

hav»  VC  read  prayers  himself  once,  .according  to  the  regulations,  for  his  men  (who  must 

seen  thereby)  that  he  marched  tlie  troops  once  or  twice  to  church,  and  that  he  wa.s 

forp  *^****1?  **  brother  olTicer  at  a period  of  time  which  does  not  touch  the  question.  Tliore- 

“ l>alance  of  evidence  upon  one  side,  and  the  weight  of  that 
citedac»!fl  before  the  marriage.  Counsel  hero 

wlio  WM  oLr  “ Criminal  haw,”  .^8!),  before  Cliief  Baron  O'Grady.  A person 

as  a Catlifilip  *1  I'l*^  * bigamy , was  married  by  a Catliolic  priest  to  his  llrst  wife,  representing  himsePi' 
as  a Protestn’nf”  ^ clergyman  to  his  second  wife,  representing  himself  on  this  occasion 

of  the  first  mnrV  ® PFisoner  s counsel  contended  tliat,  as  the  prisoner  was  a I’rotestant  at  tlie  time 
must  be  and  pvilfp^*’  void,  as  every  marriage  of  a Catholic  and  Protestant  by  a Catholic  priest 

and  was'  alwavs  "P  Cie  llrst  marriage  the  prisoner  went  lo  church, 

liim  to  be  a Catho^rc  at^thp  t-  ^ whether  tliey  considered 

he  was.  He  also  refesrpn  * ^ marriugo,  and  tlie  jury  found  that  he  was,  because  he  said 

lie  also  referred  to  the  case  of  Price  t;.  Burke,  2nd  Adams,  471. 
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Tlie  Cliier  Justice  said  lie  had  no  doubt  that  there  was  eridenoe  that  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
the  defendant  was  a Catholic  ; but  that  the  point  was,  as  to  how  he  was  to  put  the  twelve  months’ 
profession. 

Mr.  Whiteside  said  the  onus  of  proof  of  the  fact  of  his  being  a Protestant  was  on  the  defendant. 

The  Chief  Justice  observed  that  this  was  so,  and  that  all  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the 
validity  of  the  marriage. 

Mr.  White.side  continued — The  fact  of  his  being  a Protestant  against  his  own  profession,  con  tran- 
to  much  of  his  own  conduct,  ns  well  prior  as  subsequent  to  the  Tnarriage,  he  must  prove  by  evidence 
most  satisfactory  ; and.  looking  at  the  evidence,  I hc'ld  that  where  he  went  sometimes  to  chapel  and 
sometimes  to  church,  the  balance  of  testimony  is  against  him  by  reason  of  the  important  act  lie  did  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage.  In  the  case  of  Smyth  v.  Kelly,  3rd  Knapps  Privy  Council  Cases,  259,  it  i? 
laid  down  that  all  acts  done  by  a per.son  competent  to  contract,  are  to  be  presumoel  to  intend  to  what 
they  apitear  to  do,  unless  there  was  mo.st  overwltclming  evidence  of  fraud.  Counsel  cited  several  other 
eases  where  it  had  been  decided  that  parties  were  bound  by  the  declarations  they  made  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  and  that  they  could  not  afterwards,  by  profe.ssing  another  religion,  get  rid  of  the 
solemn  engagements  into  which  they  had  entered.  So  in  this  case,  he  said,  the  defendant  could  not 
now  set  up  his  Protestantism  to  enable  him  to  repudiate  the  valid  marriage  solemnized  between  him. 
and  Mrs.  Telverton.  There  were  also  decisions  going  to  show  that  the  presumption  of  law  was  in 
favour  of  an  act  not  having  been  done  when  it  would  subject  the  jiarty  to  the  consequences  of  a viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  law.  And  the  presumption  here  was,  that  the  Kev.  3Ir.  Mooney  did  not  marry  a 
Protestant  and  a Cutliolic,  when  in  point  of  fact  it  would  he  criminal  in  him  to  have  done  so.  In  the 
case  of  Pier-s  v.  Piers  it  was  assumed  in  Chancery  that  a bishop  could  not  remember  the  licence ; it 
was  illegal  for  Sir  John  Piem  to  marry  a woman  whom  he  picked  up  at  Astley’s  Theatre,  lleraarricd 
her  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  had  a family  ; and  he  married  her  again  when  he  came  away,  and  had 
children.  The  children  of  the  first  marriage  claimed  the  inheritance,  and  all  the  irregularities  were 
overruled  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  the  presumption  should  be  in  favour  of  tlio 
man-iage.  'J'herc  is  a case  in  this  country  of  the  Queen  v Hurke  (5th  Irish  Law  lieports),  wliich  touchc^ 
the  present  case.  It  decides  tliat  a marriage  forbidden  by' the  33rd  Henry  VIII.  celebrated  by  a Koman 
Catliolic  priest  between  two  Roman  Catholics,  is  siilHcient,  and  makes  the  second  marriage  felony. 
Then  came  the  question  that,  by  the  law  of  the  church,  a Roman  Catholic  could  marry  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity.  The  man  made  the  representation  that  he  could  be  married,  and  the 
marriage  was  performed.  A question  arose  in  the  case,  and  it  was  argued  that,  even  sujiposing  there 
would  be  an  invalidity  by  reason  of  the  degrees  of  relationship,  wliat  was  to  be  the  case  by  reason  of 
the  representations  of  the  man  ? Judge  Burton  delivered  judgment  in  that  case,  at  page  65*.  H< 
said  that  the  representations  stated  to  liave  been  made  by  the  two  parties  to  tlie  priest  who  celebrated 
the  marriage,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  married,  was  such  a one  that  be  would  hold  that  such 
a declaration  made  to  obtain  the  celebration  of  a inaiTiuge  would,  in  an  indictment  for  bigamy  against 
the  pcioon,  pi-eclude  him  from  denying  the  trutli,  of  that  representation.  He  concurred  with  Ote  deci- 
•ion  in  another  case  tliat  it  was  not.  necessary  there  should  be  fraud.  That  is  an  authority  to  prove 
— irresfiective  of  tlie  jienal  statute  of  George  the  Second — that  if  a man  makes  a representation  that 
he  is  a Catholic,  and  gtits  a licence,  he  is  precluded  from  denying  the  troth  of  that  ropresentation . 
Having  now,  my  lord,  submitted  to  you  these  cases,  and  having  laid  before  you  my  views,  I now  pro- 
ceed to  conclude  my  observations  to  the  jury.  Gentlemen,  you  will  be  assisted  by  hislordship  in  deciding 
the  question  left  to  you  upon  the  Scotch  marilage,  whicli  I hold  myself  individually  to  be  proved  as 
elear  as  the  dayliglit.  It  will  be  put  by  him  upon  the  evidence,  and  you  will  gi»'«  your  decision  upon 
it  accordingly.  On  the  Irish  marriagv.you  understand  I do  not  want  you  to  run  counter  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judge,  becanseon  matters  of  law  j'ou  are  bound  to  take  it  from  the  judge,  who  has  autho.rity  to 
declare  it.  I have  mentioned  tltc  niling  in  the  case  of  Batty.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  were  a 
ease  put  according  to  Umt  decision,  the  question  would  be  put  to  you  to  say  of  what  religious  pro- 
fession, according  to  the  evidence,  was  the  delendaut  for  twelve  months  before  the  celebration  of  the 
mai-riage? 

His  Lordship — If  the  law  in  Batty'  is  right,  wa.s  he,  or  did  he  profess  himself  to  be.  n rrotcstaiu 
witliin  twelve  months  of  the  marriage  V Because,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  been  a 
Catholic.  The  only  question  is,  was  lie  a professed  Catholic  within  the  twelve  months,  assuming  that 
law  is  riglit  ? I will  state  my  opinion  to  the  jury  in  such  a way  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Whiteside — First,  on  the  Scotch  marriage? 

His  Lordship — Certainly. 

Mr.  Whiteside — And  then  on  the  other  question,  which,  for  the  sake  of  morals  and  justice,  I tntsr 
will  be  decided  in  my  favour.  First,  what  religion  was  the  gentleman  for  twelve  months  before  the 
marriage  ? 1 ask  you  to  decide  that.  1 wish  I could  bring  you  into  the  solitary  chamber  of  Teresa 

Hongworth,  wlicre  lie  impressed  on  Iier  religious  mind  that  he  sympathized  with  her  and  her  religion — 
when  liestooci  bcj-ide  her  at  the  mass,  when  he  argued  with  her  upon  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  that 
contracting  parlies  might  confer  upon  tliemselves — when  he  went  with  her,  at  Warrenpoint  and 
Ilostrevor,  to  the  service  of  the  churcli — when  he  seemed  to  understand  as  well  as  herself,  where  he 
prayed  with  her  in  the  ritual  of  the  church  after  ho  gained  her  by  the  marriage  at  Ro.stJ-evor — and, 
above  all,  wiieii  he  hoaid  of  his  sister’s  letter,  in  whicli  she  asked  him  if  it  were  true  he  had  embraced 
the  Roman  (’iitholic  n l gioii,  whicli  was  distinctly  stated  in  his  presence,  and  admitted  by  his  own  con- 
duct. After  all  lliese  li  cts  you  have  the  crowning  act  of  his  entering  a Roman  Catholic  church  to  be 
married  by  a Roman  Oi.tliolic  priest,  wliose  queslions.even  on  his  own  evidence,  he  answered  in  a preva- 
ricatiii"  way  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  but,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  woman  who  stood  beside  him, 
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and  whose  fate  in  life  depended  upon  the  validity  of  tlio  marriage,  he  answered  that  he  was  a Catholic, 
and  no  Protestant.  Combine  these  facts  together— unite  them  ail.  I submit  they  are  not  contravened 
by  the  doubtfnl  evidence  given  on  the  other  side — of  sergeants  and  corporals— who  go  to  church  only 
to  go  asleep  (laughter)— of  them  who  saw  him  in  churcli  once  in  tliree  years,  and  that  evidence  unac- 
companied with  the  performance  of  any  one  solemn  rite,  such  as  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrament,, 
which  in  a sense,  binds  a man  to  his  religion.  Lastly,  I submit  that  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  day  he  tnelt  down  before  Priest  Mooney,  and  clasped  the  hand  of  the  woman  who  knelt  by 
his  side  he  then  and  there  represented  by  his  language,  conduct,  and  demeanour,  (hat  he  was  of  the 
Roman ' Catholic  religion,  law,  reason,  justice,  morality,  and  that  religion  which  has  been  degraded 
by  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  defendant— all  unite  to  induce  you  find  a verdict  that  will  bind 
liim  by  the  marriage— a marriage  good,  according  to  the  argument  of  his  own  counsel,  as  good  as  if 
perfijrmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  good  in  conscience,  good  in  the  sight  of  God,  good  in  the 
face  of  the  church,  good  in  the  face  of  the  world,  if  it  were  not  for  a penal  statute  of  tlie  time  of 
Georm  the  Second,  that,  in  my  opinion,  was  never  passed  to  meet  such  a case  as  this  (loud  applause). 
The  great  question  in  the  case  is  whether  you  believe  Maria  Longworth.  In  order  to  damage  her 
character,  to  assail  her  virtue — in  order  to  destroy  her  love  for  truth,  they  say  that  before  she  was 
wedded  to  this  defendant  she  spoiled  herself  of  the  rich  jewel  of  her  virtue.  How  is  that  proved  ? 
Look  at  the  reason  of  the  thing.  First  look  at  the  facts.  He  says  he  admired  her,  he  says  she  waff 
agreeable— he  says  in  this  evidence  of  his,  which  I cannot  stop  to  read — indignation,  if  I did,  might 
prevent  my  proceeding — that,  as  he  sat  beholding  her,  young  and  beautifhl,  in  the  Convent  of  Galata, 
then  it  was  he  formed  the  design  of  making  her  his  mistress.  If  that  was  his  design — it  was  not  her 
design  that  she  should  be  so.  He  wishes  still  to  be  near  her.  He  is  found  with  her  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Eostrevor.  I ask  you.  do  you  believe  that  if  he  had  attained  the  grand  object  of  his  desires,  if  he  had 
gained  possession  of  her  person,  was  master  of  the  great  secret  of  her  life — do  you  believe  he  would 
have  gone  to  that  church  and  put  himself  into  the  predicament  in  which  he  stands  to-day  by  becoming 
her  wedded  husband  ? Do  you  believe  that  this  man,  who  has  been  represented  to  you  by  his  counsel 
as  a skilful  seducer — do  you  believe  that  this  man,  who  planned  her  ruin,  who  pursued  his  object  persis- 
tently for  a long  period  of  time,  who  travelled  with  her  from  Waterford  to  Rostrevor,  and  who  has- 
studied  and  learned  the  various  degrees  of  the  great  crime  of  seduction,  that  he,  if  he  had  gained  his 
object,  would  ever  have  married  her  in  the  church  of  Kilone  ? Impossible  ! To  weaken  the  force  of 
her  testimony,  he  tells  you  of  occurrences  at  Edinburgh  and  in  the  Hull  steamer,  which  you  will  not 
believe,  which  are  contradicted  by  everything  in  the  case,  by  all  his  own  acts.  He  got  the  bill  from 
Cummins’s  Hotel  at  Waterford,  and  would  not  produce  it,  nor  allow  us  tb  give  evidence  about  it.  He 
went  everywhere  to  get  every  bit  and  scrap  of  evidence  upon  which  he  could  rely.  He  produces  from 
the  Rostrevor  Hotel  a bill  dated  the  15tb,  the  fact  being  that  he  was  married  on  the  15th,  and  did  not 
leave  the  hotel  till  the  18th ; and  with  all  this  inquiring  and  searching,  there  is  not  a solitary  fact 
established  against  her.  But,  says  the  defendant — “You  artful  woman,  you  temptress,  you  enchan- 
tress, why  did  you  dare  to  send  anybody  round  the  different  hotels  to  ascertain  what  could  be  proved 
against  you  ?"  Who  is  it  puts  that  question?  The  defendant.  And  what  is  he  detected  in  having 
done?  He  cut  a lock  of  hair  from  the  bead  of  a child  seven  years  old,  that  he  thought  was  like  the 
hair  on  the  head  of  the  woman  he  had  deceived,  and  that  he  intended  to  marry,  and  not  to  marry,  and 
that  he  wants  now  to  unmarry.  He  gets  a piece  of  a gown  he  says  she  wore,  and  he  places  before  his 
witnesses  what  is  not  the  hair  of  his  wife,  and  a piece  of  a dress  that  may  not  have  been  the  dress  of  that 
injured  woman,  and  endeavours  to  fabricate  evidence  to  destroy  her  character,  as  he  had  destroyed  her 
happiness;  and  when  by  accident  we  learned  it — for  we  knew  it  not,  I aver,  until  the  lady  in  the 
box  told  you  the  story  of  the  lock  of  hair,  which  her  counsel  heard  then  for  the  first  time,  we  asked 
how  it  was  discovered,  the  young  woman.  Miss  Crabbe,  was  telegraphed  for,  and  now  that  she  has 
arrived,  why  are  you  not  to  believe  her?  Sergeant  Armstrong  talked  of  murder.  What  would  be 
your  feelings  if  you  had  been  on  the  point  of  sending  to  the  gallows  a fellow-being  upon  the  evidence 
of  Bridget  Cole  and  Rose  Fagan,  that  the  woman  who  sat  in  the  witness-box  was  the  woman  who 

called  on  them,  a statement  falsified  before  your  own  eyes  ? Would  you  ever  enjoy  a happy  hour? 

would  yon  ever  fail  to  deplore  the  rash  act  you  had  done  as  jurors  in  being  persuaded  by  rash 
evidence  of  identity  to  take  away  the  life  of  your  innocent  fellow-creature  ? Honour  and  virtue  are 
as  dear  to  a woman  as  life.  Why  should  you  rob  her  of  her  honour,  all  that  is  left  her,  upon  the 
rotten  testimony  that  has  been  concocted  against  her  (applause)?  Why  did  we  do  what  we  did  in 
this  respect  ? Because  we  found  what  was  being  fabricated  against  us.  That  young  woman  told 
you  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  she  has  demonstrated  that  what  was 
swotm  by  Cole  and  the  other  woman  is  entirely  and  absolutely  false.  What,  therefore,  becomes  of  that 
portion  of  the  case?  It  has  vanished.  It  is  gone.  What  is  the  remainder  of  this  case  on  the 
corr^pondence  ? I pray  attention  to  it.  The  correspondence  rend  by  my  learned  friend  (Sergeant 
.^ilhvan),  who,  like  a lawyer,  commenced  where  he  ought  to  commence,  and  gfavo  it  from  the  date 
of  the  marriage  to  the  closing  awful  scene  that  took  place  at  Leith — is  all  through,  I say,  the 
<»rre^ondence  of  married  people.  Love  and  anxiety  on  his  part.  On  her  part  a statement  of  all 
the  difnculties  and  embarrassments  to  which,  as  his  wife,  she  was  subjected  in  a distant  country — 
letters  addressed  to  her  as  his  wife,  letters  from  her  to  him  ns  her  husband— all  things  clear, 
intelligible  and  distinct,  until  at  last  there  is  a letter — glided  over  by  Sergeant  Armstrong,  which 
1 call  the  Lrmstmas-day  letters  and  if  there  is  one  of  you  has  a doubt  that  tlicre  was  a secret, 
lawful  marriage,  I beg  you  to  hear  what  Major  Yelverton  himself  has  written  on  the  subject.  “ I 
have  ey®''y  reason,”  he  says,  “to  believe  that  next  June  will  see  you  through  the  scrape.”  No  one 
denies  that  talbcs  with  the  date  of  the  marriage.  He  writes — “ Carissiran  mia — I fear  it  ia  not  a 
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r(jaerration  ®f  bov-'ooiis  that  have  caused  my  silence  this  time,  but  wliat  you  wrote  in  your  last 
letter  but  one.  You  say  I told  you  my  resolution  in  case  certain  events  did  occur.  You  were 
veiy  angry,  but  it  would  be  my  duty , and  if  I love  I must  do  it.  Vour  resolution  is  founded  on 
tiil^>  views.  '\Vliere  is  your  duty  of  keejiing  faith  with  me  ? I liave  never  intentionally  deceived 
you,  and  have  done  more  tlian  1 promised  at  great  risk.”  AVas  tliat  a voyage  up  the  Itliine,  gentle- 
n)en  ? Ko.  I call  on  you  to  bolieve  that  what  he  tliere  refers  to  was  tl)e  marriage  ceremony  in  the 
cliurcli  at  Kostrevor.  “ 1 told  you  the  event  we  fear  could  be  avoided,  and  you  certainly  cannot 
doubt  tliat  it  is  equally  unwelcome  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  you ; but,  if  the  future  proves  that  I have 
been  deceived  by  otliers,  tliat  will  not  absolve  you  from  your  faith,  the  which  if  you  break  with  me, 
you  will  never  from  that  moment  have  even  one  of  tolerable  content  during  the  rest  of  your  life. 
If  you  do  feel  any  love  for  mo  you  must  cliangc  tliat  resolution.  If  I depart  this  life  you  may  speak ; 
or,  if  you  do,  you  may  nmke  a legacy  of  the  facts;  but  whilst  we  both  live  you  must  trust  me  and  I 
must  trust  you.  When  I find  my  trust  misplaced,  if  you  have  any  affection  for  me,  I do  not  envy 
you  the  future.  Your  lies  this  way,  not  that.”  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  wiiat  does  that  letter 
mean  ? Aliiat,  I again  ask  you,  does  it  mean?  It  means  this — I,  your  inexorable  master,  warn  you 
that  you  must  not  disclose  our  marriage.  1 care  not  for  tiie  birth  of  a child.  Secrecy  is  the  bond. 
No  matter  how  you  are  exposed,  no  matter  liow  you  are  degraded,  I have  made  a sacrifice  for  you, 
and  wiiatever  may  be  your  feelings  as  a gentlewoman,  a wife,  and  a motlier,  you  must  endure  the 
disgrace,  or  else  you  shall  never  have  one  happy  hour  for  tlic  rest  of  our  life.  AVhat  is  the  argument 
of  his  counsel  ? That  from  the  day  he  was  at  Galata,  he  washer  deliberate,  skilful,  scientific,  and 
unconscionable  seducer.  Though,  says  the  defendant  (by  liis  argument)  I have  added  hypocrisy, 
profanity,  deception,  and  blasphemy,  I am  not  bound  to  pay  for  the  sustenance  of  this  woman.  I 
am  not  her  wedded  liusband.  1 stand  befare  you  her  profligate  and  unprincipled  seducer.  I found 
her  young.  I found  her  virtuous.  1 found  her  beautiful.  AVhat  is  slie  now  ? Innocence  defiled, 
virtue  lost,  beauty  spoiled,  and  hopes  of  life  fled  for  ever.  Better  tlio  hand  of  death  had 
swept  her  to  an  early  grave ; it  would  have  been  consecrated  by  the  tears  of  maternal 
affection — gentle  tears,  recalling  happy  memories  of  tlio  past,  assuaged  and  cliecked  by  blessed  hopes 
of  a blight,  immortal  future.  He  has  blasted  her  happiness  in  this  life,  he  has  endangered  it  in  the 
life  to  come,  according  to  his  own  argument.  Save  him  from  the  consequences  of  that  argument,  and 
do  not  brand  him  as  his  counsel  do,  as  a scientific,  deliberate,  unprincipled  seducer  (applause).  How 
stands  tlie  question  now  that  the  whole  of  this  great  trial  is  before  you — now  that  you  have  all  these 
facts — and  I cannot  dwell  at  this  hour  minutely  upon  each  particular  circumstance  as  I might  hare 
done  if  I had  gained  you  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day,  in  endeavouring  to  reason  it  step  by  step.  I 
ask  you  to  judge  of  that  woman  as  she  has  appeared  before  you;  and  then  say  do  you  believe  her? 
Trace  her  life  up  from  the  first  hour  that  slie  stood  within  tlie  walls  of  the  convent  until  the  day  she  eat 
in  that  bo.x  to  tell  the  story  of  her  multitudinous  sorrows.  Ask  you.selves  what  fact  has  been  proved 
against  her  witli  any  living  man  save  this  defendant  ? Her  crime  is  slie  loved  him  too  dearly  and  to* 
well.  Had  she  possessed  millions,  she  would  hare  flung  them  at  his  feet.  Had  she  a throne  ta  bestow, 
she  would  hare  placed  him  on  that  tlirone.  She  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  lier  heart,  and  made  him 
sovereign  of  her  affectioiia.  There  he  reigned  witli  undisputed  sway.  Great  the  gift  1 Our  affections 
were  by  an  Almighty  hand  planted  in  tlie  human  heart.  TJiey  have  survived  the  fall,  and  repaired 
the  ravages  of  sin  and  death.  They  dignify,  exalt,  and  inspire  our  existence  here  below,  which,  with- 
out them,  were  cold,  monotonous,  and  dull.  They  unite  heart  to  heart  by  adamantine  links.  Nor 
are  their  uses  limited  to  this  life.  AV'e  may  well  believe  that  when  the  mysterious  union  between  soul 
and  body  is  dissolved,  the  high  affections  of  our  nature,  purified,  spiritualized,  immortalized,  may  add 
to  the  felicity  unspeakable  reserved  for  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  through  the  countless  ages 
of  eternity  (loud  applause).  She  gave  him  her  affections — she  gave  him  her  love — a woman’s  love ! 
VVho  cun  fathom  its  depths  ? AVho  can  measure  its  intensity  ? Who  can  describe  its  devotion  ? She 
told  you  herself  what  that  lore  was  when  she  wrote  to  him,  “ If  you  were  to  be  executed  as  a convict 
I would  stand  beueath  the  gallows.”  If  he  had  taken  that  woman  for  his  wife,  misery  would  have 
endeared  him  to  her,  poverty  she  would  have  shared,  from  sickness  and  misfortune  she  would  never 
have  fled  ; she  would  have  been  his  constant  companion,  his  guide,  his  friend — his  polluted  mistress 
never!  Therefore,  I now  call  on  you  to  do  justice  to  that  injured  woman.  You  cannot  restore  her  to 
the  husband  she  adored  or  to  the  happiness  she  enjoyed.  You  cannot  give  colour  to  that  faded  cheek, 
or  lustre  to  that  eye  that  has  been  dimmed  by  many  a tear.  You  cannot  relieve  the  sorrows  of  her 
bursting  heart,  but  you  may  restore  her  to  her  place  in  society.  You  may,  by  your  verdict,  enable  her 
to  say — “ Kush  I have  been,  indiscreet  I may  have  been  through  excess  of  my  affection  for  you.  but  ; 
guilty  never  1”  You  may  replace  her  in  the  rank  which  she  would  never  disgrace — you  may  restore  I 
her  to  that  society  in  which  she  is  qualified  to  shine,  and  has  ever  adorneii.  To  you  I commit  this  ^ I 
great  cause.  1 am  not  able  longer  to  address  you.  Would  to  God  1 had  talents  or  physical  energy  to  ? ) 
exert  either  or  both  longer  on  the  part  of  this  injured,  insulted  woman.  She  finds  an  advocate  in  you  ; 
— she  finds  it  in  the  respected  judge  on  the  bench — she  finds  it  in  every  heart  that  beats  witiun  this  * 
court  and  in  every  honest  man  throughout  the  country,  (Sir.  Wliiteside  re.suined  his  seat  amidst  loud  ’ i 
demonstrations  of  applause,  which  were  continued  unchecked  for  several  minutes.  Cheers  were  also  ' i 
given  for  Mrs.  YelvertonJ 
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TENTH  DAY. 

Although  the  proceedings  to-day  were  not  so  attractive  as  those  of  Saturday,  yet  the  fact  that  the 
trial  had  at  lengtti  reached  the  critical  period  wlien  tiie  issue  should  bo  determined  by  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  attached  to  them  proportionate  importance,  and  the  desire  of  tlie  public  to  be  present  was  al- 
most as  "Teat  as  on  any  previous  day.  Admission  was  obtained  at  nine  o’clock  by  those  who  had  tickets, 
and  shortly  after  that  hour  the  court  began  to  fili,  but  when  the  door  was  open  to  the  public  the 
benches  and  passages  were  quickly  occupied.  The  side  galleries  and  vacant  jury  box  were,  as  they 
have  been  throughout  the  trial,  occupied  by  ladies. 

At  ten  o’clock  precisely  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
had  the  privilege  of  a place  besi-de  his  lordship. 

The  names  of  the  jury  having  been  ealled  over. 

His  Lordship  said : — Gentlemen, before  I commence  the  observations  which  it  is  my  duty  to  make,  I 
wish  to  mention  a circumstance  which  has  occurred  since  I came  into  chamber.  I found  before  me  a 
communication,  signed  “A  Juror.”  In  the  abstract,  nothing  can  be  more  improper,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, than  to  address  to  a judge  any  private  communication.  Any  communication  that  should 
be  made  to  a judge  should  be  made  openly  and  publicly.  At  the  same  time,  I believe  in  my  con- 
science that  nothing  disrespectful  or  improper  has  been  intended  by  this  communication.  The  nature 
of  this  communication  is  substantially  this,  that  a certain  letter,  which  is  referred  to  by  date  in  this 
communication,  contains  certain  expressions,  and  that  the  jury  feel  a difficulty  in  quite  knowing  what 
was  intended  by  them ; that  the  descriirtion  and  words  used  in  it  seem  to  some  of  the  jury  to  be 
capable  of  a particular  meaning,  and  others  of  the  jury  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  interpretation,  or 
something  to  this  effect ; but  the  particular  letter  and  particular  expressions  used  are  certainiy  such 
as  could  scarcely  be  repeated  before  a crowded  court  where  ladies  choose  to  attend  ; and  therefore  it 
is  that  I do  honestly  and  conscientiously  believe  that  any  approach  to  disrespect  to  the  court  was  not 
intended  by  the  communication.  I mention  the  circumstance,  however,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  for 
one  moment  that  mider  any  circumstances  I would  sanction  or  approve  of  such  a step  liaving  been 
taken.  At  the  same  time,  as  I have  mentioned,  there  is  no  name  signed  to  the  communication. 

Mr.  Long  (a  Juror). — My  lord,  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

Another  juror.— I don’t  think  that  any  of  the  jurors  was  authorized  to  write  such  a letter.  For 
my  part  I must  say  I know  nothing  of  it,  and  I am  much  astonished  that  anything  of  the  kind  should 
have  emanated  from  this  box. 

Mr.  Long. — It  was  a very  improper  thing  to  send  such  a letter  to  the  judge  without  consulting 
the  jury. 

Foreman. — I think  it  is  a false  document,  and  did  not  emanate  from  the  jury  at  all. 

Mr.  Long. — We  distinctly  deny  it. 

Foreman. — It  never  was  mentioned. 

Another  J uror. — Each  man  ought  to  take  his  oath  that  it  did  not  emanate  from  him. 

A Juror. — It  is  utterly  false ; we  never  heard  of  such  a thing. 

Another  .Juror. — My  lord,  I think  we  ouglit  to  be  sworn. 

Chief  .Justice. — There  is  no  necessity,  gentlemen.  I will  hand  the  letter  up  to  you,  and  you  may 
look  over  it. 

Mr.  Long. — We  w'ill  not  look  tlirough  it. 

Juror.— It  is  a very  unpleasant  thing  that  any  one  in  the  box  should  rest  under  this  aspersion.  I 
think  we  should  be  sworn  as  to  whether  any  of  us  wrote  this  letter.  I feel  it  to  be  due  to  myself  and 
tlic  public. 

Chief  .Justice.— Without  any  further  swearing,  gentlemen,  I will  ask  you  the  question. 

His  Lordship  then,  commensing  with  the  foreman,  asked  each  juror  individually,  did  he  know 
.anytliing  of  the  letter,  and  was  answered  successively  a.s  follows  : — “Certainly  not,”  “ Nothing  of  the 
kind,”  “ No,  my  lord,”  “ Not  a word,”  “Never  heard  of  it,”  “No,  no,”  “Never,”  every  juror  emphati- 
cally and  indignantly  repudiating  it. 

Chief  Justice,— I can  only  direct  you,  gentlemen,  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  Gentlemen,  I must  apoIo"izo 
to  you  for  the  observations  1 have  made.  " 

Jurors. — No,  no,  my  lord. 

Cliicf  Justice.  It  struck  me  upon  reading  this  letter  that  it  must  have  emanated  from  some  one  of 

jury.  I said,  however,  and  1 repeat  it,  that  I did  not  think  any  disrespect  was  intended  * and 
therefore  I found  it  right  to  make  tliosefew  observations  that  I have  made. 

Jurors.— We  thank  your  lordship  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  repelling  the  imputaHon.  We 
arc  much  obliged  to  your  lordship. 


TliE  JUDGE’S  CHARGE. 

K<J»t'pn>en,  on  this,  the  tenth  day  of  this  protracted  trial,  I may  congratulate 

I ‘•he  first  instance,  thank  you  for  the 

for  mvjwlf  ihof  to  liave  paid  durln;^  tha  wliolo  of  Hub  inveatigatiou  ; and  I mu8t  say 

\rholi‘  miiraf.  nc  ^ Houour  of  Occupying  the  place  1 now  hold,  I never  did  in  the 

T An  jeurB  pay  such  undivided  attention  to  any  case  tlnit  ever  was  investigated 

r because  1 feel  iliat  the  investigation  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 

1 aj,  because  I feel  that  I am  called  upon  Ui  assist  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  to 
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arrive  at  the  truth  in  a case  involving  questions  of  vast  importance  to  the  parties  concerned, — I do 
say  further,  because,  from  the  opening  of  the  case  to  its  conclusion,  I felt  and  feel  that  it  requires  the 
greatest  effort  of  a man’s  mind  to  divest  himself  of  feelings  that  ought  not  to  be  entertained  upon  the 
judicial  bench, — I can  only  say,  for  myself,  that  my  efforts  have  been,  in  looking  over  the  evidence  In 
this  case,  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  my  mind  a feeling  that  my  judgment  should  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  influenced  by  any  feelings ; and  I only  beg  and  trust,  that  if  in  the  course  of  the  ob- 
servations that  I make  I should  in  any  way  betray  my  feelings,  it  will  be  attributed  to  human  nature, 
and  to  no  desire  or  wish  to  exijress  them.  The  action,  as  you  are  aware,  is  simple  in  its  form.  It  is 
an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Thelwall  against  the  defendant,  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Yelverton,  for  the  recovery 
of  a sum  of  2.591.  17s.  3d.  The  allegation  is,  that  this  man,  Mr.  Thelwall,  supplied  goods  to  that 
amount,  consisting  of  neee,ssaries  and  other  things,  to  a lady  who  is  the  wife,  as  he  alleges,  of  the  de- 
fendant. He  does  not  allege  that  at  the  time  he  supplied  the  goods  to  the  lady,  he  was  not  aware 
that  her  husband.  Major  Yelverton,  had  married  another  woman  ; and  therefore  he  rests  his  case  on 
this: — “You,  M:gor  Yelverton,  were  previously  the  la^vful  wedded  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  Yelver- 
ton.  Being  her  lawful  wedded  husband,  you  had  no  right,  authority,  or  power  to  cast  her  off,  ant 
outcast,  on  the  world.  You  having  not  that  power,  I,  influenced  by  feelings  of  humanity,  took  upon 
myself  the  risk  of  supplying  to  that  woman  the  care  and  protection  which,  in  my  conscience,  I believe 
W'as  due  from  you.  I incurred  the  risk,  in  a court  of  justice,  of  exposing  myself  and  my  property  tO' 
the  heavy  expense  to  which  I shall  be  liable,  should  I fail  in  this  action ; but  still,  so  strong  is  the 
opinion  that  I entertain  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  that  I am 
prepared  to  incur  that  risk,  in  order  that  Justice  may  be  done  to  her  througl*  me.”  That,  gentlemen, 
is  the  case  shortly  of  Mr.  Thelwall.  The  case  of  the  defendant,  the  Hon.  \Vm.  Charles  Yelverton,  is 
this  : — “ Great  as  my  delinquencies  have  been,  di.shonourably  as  I have  acted, — though  I have  acted 
a part  that  any  man  with  a particle  of  feeling  should  blusii  to  have  exposed  in  a public  court  of 
justice, — yet  the  woman  was  not  my  5vife ; she  was  my  mistress.  She  served  my  purpose,  and  I am 
justified,  if  not  by  the  law  of  the  Almighty  God,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  to  cast  her  upon  the  world  ; 
and,  therefore,  I am  not  responsible  for  the  debt,  which  you  chose  blindly,  with  a knowledge  of  the 
circumstances,  to  have  allowed  her  to  incur.”  That,  gentlemen,  being  the  case,  the  plaintiff  under- 
took, and  is  bound  to  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction  ; because  the  same  principle  that  is  applicable  to 
every  other  civil  action  is  applicable  to  this.  The  plaintiff  who  seeks  to  establish  a pecuniary 
demand  of  any  description  is  bound  to  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury.  If  the  plaintiff  fails  in 
establishing  his  case  he  cannot  be  entitled  to  a verdict.  But  the  plaintifl'  says,  “ I am  prepared  fbr  the 
task.”  He  s.ays,  by  the  learned  counsel — the  eloquent  counsel — who  last  addressed  you,  “I  have 
done  it,”  and  saying  that,  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  with  the  little  assistance  that  I shall 
be  able  to  give  you  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  to  say.  Has  or  has  not  the  plaintiff  established  the 
case  which  he  undertook  to  do  in  this  country.  I need  not  say,  gentlemen,  to  men  of  your  expe- 
rience, and  to  men  of  your  intelligence,  that  our  duty  is,  both  to  the  plaintiff  and  to  the  defendant, 
to  be  utterly  regardless  of  consequences.  Your  duty  and  mine  is  to  investigate  the  case  in  the  best 
way  we  can.  My  duty  is  to  lay  down — which  I hope  to  be  able  to  do,  at  all  events,  intelligibly — what 
I believe  to  be  the  Law  applicable  to  the  case.  It  will  be  yours  to  apply  the  law  to  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given ; and  however  injurious  or  however  prejudicial  this  may  be  to  either  Maria  Theresa  Yelverton 
or  to  the  defendant,  from  my  experience  of  you,  I believe  of  all,  certainly  of  many,  I entertain  not  one 
particle  or  shadow  of  doubt  that,  conscientiously  and  honourably,  you  will  discharge  that  duty  to  the 
best  of  your  judgment — as  lam  perfectly  sure  I will  myself,  however  feebly  I may  be  able  to  dis- 
charge it.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  plaintiff  says,  and  undertakes  to  establish,  that  the  lady,  Maria 
Theresa  Y’elverton,  is  the  wife  of  this  man.  He  says,  I have  done  it,  and  the  way  he  says  he  has  done 
it  is  this.  First,  that  a legal,  valid  marriage,  and  binding  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  was  con- 
tracted between  these  parties  in  March,  1857  ; and  if  that  is  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  question ; because,  if  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a valid  marriage  according  to  the 
law  of  Scotland  took  place,  however  different  the  law  may  be  from  your  own,  it  is  your  duty,  at  once, 
if  fully  satisfied  of  that,  to  find  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  ftirther  says,  still  relying  on 
the  Scotch  marriage,  that  op  the  15th  of  August,  1857,  a ceremony.  Valid  by  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
celebrated  between  this  lady  and  Major  Yelverton,  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mooney,  in  the  parish  chapel  of  ; 
Killowen.  “I  say,”  continues  the  plaintiff,  “that  by  that  marriage  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
defendant,  and  that,  therefore,  even  though  no  Scotch  marriage  took  place,  there  is  a perfectly  valid 
marriage  in  Ireland;  and  I further  say  the  converse,  that  even  if  no  Irish  marriage  took  place,  the 
Scotch  marriage  is  good.  Your  inquiry,  gentlemen,  will  be,  is  either  of  these  marriages  sutBcient  ? for 
nothing  is  better  established,  or  more  consistent  with  common  sense,  than  that,  it  one  marriage  be 
good,  the  fact  of  afterwards  celebrating  another  will  not  void  the  one  previously  celebrated ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  a void  and  improper  marriage  has  been  celebrated  between  parties,  and  that  doubt 
arises  about  it,  the  circumstance  of  the  subsequent  marriage  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  detract 
from  the  validity  of  the  second  profession  of  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  being  the  inquiry  you  have 
to  make,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  in  considering  the  question  of  each  marriage  separately  you  are 
to  consider  two  things  . first.  Was  there  a marriage  in  fact  in  Scotland? — next,  Was  that  marriage 
valid  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland  ? Generally  speaking,  where  a matter  of  law  arises,  it  Is  the 
judge  who  is  to  tell  you  the’ law,  and  it  is  you  who  are  to  ascertain  the  facts.  But  there  is  a pecu- 
liarity in  a case  in  which  it  becomes  material  to  ascertain  what  is  the  law  of  a foreign  country;  and 
in  this  respect  the  law  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of  England.  The  laws  of  England  and  Ireland 
arc  the  same,  and  it  U my  duty  to  know,  tolerably  well  at  least,  these  laws,  and  to  inform  you,  if  any 
question  of  law  should  arise,  what  that  law  is,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Such  is  not  the  case  where 
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the  question  is  of  the  law  of  Scotland.  We  are  bound  to  take  our  information  as  to  what  is  the  la  w o 
Scotland  from  the  evidence  produced  before  us ; and  it  will  ultimately  be  the  duty  of  tlie  jury  to  de- 
termine, from  the  evidence  they  have  heard,  with  such  assistance  as  the  court  can  give  them,  what  that 
law  is.  Therefore,  in  relation  to  the  Scotch  marriage,  you  will  first  have  to  ascertain,  was  tliere  in  fact 
a marriage?  and  ne.xt,  Was  that  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland  ? In  tlie  same  way  you  will  have  to 
ascertain  whether  tliere  was  or  was  not  a valid  marriage  in  Ireland.  As  to  there  being  a marriage  in 
fact  in  Ireland  there  is  no  dispute,  because  all  the  evidence,  both  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant, 
proves  that  the  ceremony  was  gone  through  in  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  in  wliich  ceremony  that 
Almighty  Being  was  called  on  to  witness  the  proceeding  that  took  place.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  temple  of  the  living  God,  before  His  altar,  in  the  presence  of  an  ordained  minister  of  that  God, 
this  man  took  this  woman,  in  words  at  least,  for  his  lawful  wedded  tvife  ; and  that  alone,  without  one 
particle  more,  makes  them  man  and  wife,  provided  only  that  there  was  no  impediment,  or  no  circum- 
stance extraneous  or  connected  wdth  the  parties,  that  would  render  them  incapable  of  being  married  in 
a Koman  Catholic  church  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest.  I have  told  yon  that  you  arc  trying  whether 
any  legal,  binding  marriage  took  place,  and  that,  I rather  think,  is  the  only  question  in  the  case;  for, 
with  respect  to  the  demand  for  2591.,  I believe  it  is  not  disputed  that  Mr.  Thelwall  maintained  her  to 
that  amount,  and  that,  if  she  is  the  defendant’s  wife,  he  is  bound  to  maintain  her.  If  you  And  she  is 
his  wife  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  you  may  or  may  not  go  farther.  If  you  find  she  is  his  wife 
according  to  the  Scotch  law,  it  will  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  she  is  his  wife 
according  to  the  law  of  this  country.  If  you  find  she  is  his  wife  by  the  Irish  marriage,  it  is  equally  un- 
necessary to  consider  whether  she  is  his  wife  by  the  Scotch  marriage.  As  the  Scotch  marriage  is 
alleged  to  have  been  first  performed,  and  as  the  evidence  in  relation  to  it  is  smaller  in  compass  and 
simpler  in  character  than  that  in  relation  to  the  Irish  marriage,  I will  first  call  your  attention  to  that 
branch  of  the  case.  All  these  letters,  of  which  I hold  a printed  copy  in  my  hand,  and  all  the  state- 
ments made  in  these  letters,  one  way  or  the  other,  are  material  only  for  this  purpose — first, 
to  assist  you  in  arriving  at  a conclusion  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statements  made 
by  this  lady,  Mrs.  Yelverton,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  defendant.  Major  W.  C.  Yelverton,  on  the 
other.  Jfo  matter  who  or  what  this  woman  was — if  instead  of  being,  as  she  was  tvhen  first  she  was 
met  by  tliis  man,  a young  and  attractive  woman,  and,  as  far  as  any  evidence  appears  in  the  case,  an 
honourable  and  a virtuous  woman, — suppose  that,  instead  of  being  all  that,  she  were  the  commonest 
outcast  of  society, — suppose  she  had  been  the  mistress  of  many,  a common  street-walker — yet,  if  a 
man  will  enter  into  a marriage  with  a woman  of  that  description,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
she  is  as  much  his  tvife  as  the  purest  and  most  virtuous  woman  that  ever  entered  into  such  holy  bonds. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  having  regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  these  marriages  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  the  parties,  from  wltich  you  may  be  able  to  discover  the  inmost  workings  of  their  hearts,  may 
be  all-important  evidence  to  satisi’y  you  upou  which  side  truth  lies,  tvhere  these  parties  contradict 
each  other  .in  the  most  material  points  that  arise  in  the  case.  Now,  gentlemen,  beaiiag  that  in  mind, 
and  bearing  in  mind  tliat  it  is  with  that  object,  and  for  that  purpose  only,  the.se  letters  can  be  properly 
the  subject  of  your  consideration,  I shall  now  proceed  to  state,  as  well  as  I can,  from  tlie  evidence  and 
the  lettei's,  the  occurrences  that  took  place  between  the  parties,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  this  girl,  so  i'ar  as  one  can  judge  from  ajipearances  and 
from  her  statements,  was  probably  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  It  appears  Major  Yelverton 
was  coming  from  Boulogne  to  London  by  the  same  packet  in  wliich  she  was  a pas.senger.  She  states 
that  her  friends  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  captain  of  the  packet.  He  says  she  was  alone.  The 
p^ket  was  to  sail  about  nine  o’clock  at  night.  She  says  she  thought  Major  Yelverton  was  in  company 
with  another  gentleman  and  two  ladies  who  were-on  board.  Major  Yelverton,  however,  says  he  was 
alone.  It  appears  a shawl,  or  something  of  the  sort,  was  throtvn  to  her  from  the  shore,  that 
it  became  disarranged,  and  Major  Yelverton  offered  his  services  to  arrange  the  sliawl.  She  states  that 
some  friends  of  hers  on  board  gave  something  like  an  introduction.  But,  gentlemeni  whether  that  was 
the  COM  or  not  can  be  a very  trifling  circumstance,  because  any  of  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
■mat  know  that  nothing  is  more  usual,  or  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  than  that  a young  man  of 
gentlemanly  appearance,  in  meeting  a young  lady  of  attractive  appearance,  whether  travelling 
a one,  or  under  the  protection  of  lier  dearest  and  most  respected  friends,  should  form  a slight  acquain- 
tance; and  no  one  doubts  tliat  any  woman,  the  most  virtuous  and  honourable  that  ever  lived,  will 
receive,  and  not  only  will  receive,  hut  feel  Uattered  at  trifling  attentions  by  any  gentleman  whom  slie 
to  meet  in  the  course  of  a journey  or  passage.  Well,  it  appears,  according  to  tho  statc- 
wh^  1^  jlejor  lelverton.aiid  also  of  tho  lady  herself,  that  a great  crowd  camo  on  board,  tho  result  of 

utterly  suffocatiug ; and  it  appears  that  this  lady  and  Major 
dowif.V””’  u PUBsengers,  instead  of  sitting  in  a close  crowded  cabin 

there  may  have  been  a difficulty  lii  obtaining  berths,  preferred  sitting  on  deck.  It 
snent  tho  i remained  on  deck  the  wdiolo  of  the  night,  and  that  tho  lady  and  Major  Yelverton 
This  ladv”'^  Ik  ®°"t'^®™ution.  No  suggestion  has  been  made  that  anything  improper  then  took  place, 
man  Mi  ^ Major  'ielvertou’s  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  respectful  and  that  of  a gentle- 

asked  aboTit*^  elverton  liimself  says  such  was  liis  conduct  on  tliat  occasion  : some  qucatious  were 

Bhesays- it  appears  simply  that  a plaid  liad  been  used  in  common  between  them. 

used  as  a cov  sitting  side  by  side ; we  sat  opposite  each  other  on  a chair,  and  the  plaid  was 

slightest  annroael"t°'^  mine.”  but  no  iiiii)ro|ier  faiii.liarivy,  nor  the 

ever  travelled  nr,  i indelicate  or  improper,  then  occurred,  that  tho  jiiost  virtuous  girl  that, 

card  a steamer  could  have  possibly  the  least  objection  to.  Well,  the  vessel  arrived 
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at  London  on  the  following  morning  at  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock.  Here  a difference  of  recollection 
exists,  which,  however,  is  really  a matter  of  very  slight  consequence.  This  lady  says: — “Major 
Yelverton  good-naturedly  called  a cab,  put  me  into  it.  wished  me  good  morning,  and  asked  might  he 
call  upon  me  ; I said  he  might,  and  drove  off,  and  he  called  upon  me  on  the  following  day.”  She  says 
further : — “ My  recollection  is  that  this  visit  was  paid  at  the  house  of  an  aunt,  or  other 
relative  in  Kottingham-place,  but  I cannot  be  quite  positive  of  that,  because  though  that  is 
my  own  recollection,  my  sister  Sarah’s  recollection  is  that  it  was  at  another  house  where  we  were 
staying,  and  in  consequence  of  her  recollection  being  so  strong  on  that  subject,  I am  loth  to  place  my 
recollection  against  hers;  still  I believe  I am  right  and  that  she  is  mistaken,  but  this  visit  certainly 
was  at  either  of  these  two  houses.”  But  she  says  positively,  according  to  my  note  of  the  evidence, 
that  she  came  home  by  herself,  and  that  Major  Yelverton  called  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Major 
Yelverton’s  account,  however,  of  the  transaction  is  this  : — He  says  “ That  is  not  exactly  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  The  true  circumstances  are  these  : — During  the  voyage,  or  while  we  were  nearing  the 
dock,  1 mentioned  to  her  that  I had  to  go  to  a club  at  the  West-end  of  the  totvn,  and  to  go  back  to 
Woolwich,  and  she  kindly  said,  if  it  would  be  any  convenience  to  me  to  come  to  her  house  or  lodgings, 
where  herself  and  her  sister  were,  ‘ You  can  have  a dressing-room  there,  and  that  will  save  you  a drive 
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to  the  West-end.’  ” And  he  says,  “ I accepted  that  proffered  civility  on  her  part,  and  I went  to  the 
house,  was  introduced  to  the  sister,  dressed,  and  remained  there  a couple  of  hours.”  But  it  is  not 
suggested  that  during  the  period  from  the  previous  evening  to  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  on  this  day, 
anything  happened  which  might  not  occur  to  the  wife  or  daughter  of  every  one  here,  or  ever  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  any  of  them.  Whether  a woman  would  ask  a gentleman  whom  she  had  met 
for  the  first  time,  to  go  home  with  her  in  a cab,  is  really  a matter  of  taste,  but  of  no  importance  in  the 
present  inquiry.  As  I understand,  this  interview  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  it  would 
appear  that  nothing  further  occurred  until  M.arch,  1 853.  It  next  appears  that  this  lady,  having  gone 
in  the  meantime  to  Naples,  was  anxious  to  forward  a letter  to  a cousin  of  hers  who  was  at  Jlonastir. 
and  she  says  that,  it  being  necessary,  according  to  the  post-office  regulations  at  the  time,  that  a letter 
ibrwarded  there  should  be  post-paid  by  somebody  in  some  British  possession,  it  therefore  became  j) 

necessary  for  her  to  send  the  letter  either  to  Corfu  or  Malta,  or  back  to  England  ; and  she  says  that,  T 

having  heard  that  her  friend.  Major  Yelverton,  was  in  Malta,  and  that  he  would  forward  this  letter 
for  her  accordingly  she  enclosed  to  him  the  letter,  with  a request  that  he  would  forivard  it  through  ^ 

the  post-office  at'jialta  to  her  brother,  as  she  said,  but  he  was  only  her  cousin.  That  letter  has  not  “ 
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been  put  in  evidence  ; but  it  would  appear  tliat  immediately^ after  that  occurrence  Major  Yelverton 
wrote  to  her,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1853,  and  he  sent  that  letter  to  her  by  a friend  of  his,  Mr.  Koe. 
Some  observations  have  been  made  on  the  style  of  the  address  in  some  of  the  subsequent  letters,  and 
I may  as  well,  in  passing,  state  to  you,  as  far  as  I Judge  from  this  correspondence,  how  that  change 
occurred.  The  first  letter  of  his  was  addressed  “ My  dear  Miss  Longworth.”  In  that  letter  he  says: 
— “I  hope  you  will  write  to  let  me  know  how  you  have  been  and  are,  and  lyhither  your  future  wan- 
derings may  be.  I sent  the  letter  to  Corfu  for  Monastir.  I think,  if  you  have  roor-  for  another 
acquaintance,  that  you  will  like  Mr.  Eoe  after  a little  time.”  The  next  letter  given  in  evidence  is 
also  addressed  “ My  dear  3Iiss  Longworth,”  and  was  evidently  written  after  she  had  written  to  him 
something  about  Mr.  Roe,  for  he  says  : — I did  not  know  Mr.  Roe  was  so  dangerous  ; I hope  you  are 
not  scorched.”  Then  he  says  I told  Mr,  Roe  that  we  travelled  together  in  the  steamer,  that  I 
liked  your  conversation,  and  wished  to  know  you'better.”  He  then  desires  to  know  her  whereabouts, 
and  she  wTites  an  answer,  in  which  she  says  “ I shall  trouble  you  to  forward  the  enclosed.”  This 
is  evidently  another  letter  for  her  cousin  ; and  she  says,  “ What  shall  I do  when  you  leave  Malta  ?”— 
that  is,  'vyho  is  then  to  be  her  postman ; but  there  is  nothing  of  any  importance  in  it.  Then  there 


Sy:^:SLS^!:d^Sg^^:;kr:?^‘£^  Of  the  d*:ndaufs 

There  is  nothing  in  that  letter  !^t  L the  Sn  sm.dl  ” 

tleman,  except  that,  instead  of  addressiiii  hpr  in  i • ^ hetween  a young  lady  and  a young  gen- 

'There.sa;”  she,  in  answer  to  that,  calls  him  “ Sly  dea^JIr^l^wSo^^^^^ 

on  excursion  she  had  up  to  3Iount  .St  Niniminu  \ • Telveiton.  blio  gives  him  an  account  of 
writes  another  letter  which  she  beuins  “ 3Iv  den’r  r'lmi*  about  coll'ee  and  other  matters.  She 

dear  Theresa,”  in  answei  to  this  onTof  In  , . ^^'^'^oii lie  writes  to  her  .again.  “ Jly 

which  he  says,  ” ,AIy  future  intended  is  like’  ti  •"  ^ nothing  except  at  the  conclusion,  in 

whereabouts  is  likewise  expressed  and  delfn^ed  - Vi.n'f  ni «f  some  kind,  and  her 
to  huvp  o ,7 1 e . ,^^nit  pictorial  eflbrt  1 favoured  you  with  was  meant 

address,  which 


to  have 
you 

Xnmgworth.  1 he  ikteTgo*;;’ mi  ” wllicrr.^i.r'" 
suppose  you  recollect  that  I have  an  obleoHnn  tr  by  captaining  and  mistering  me,  because  I 

ject,  as  much  at  it  could  fail  to  represent  mv  imn!"  ^‘f‘*'o»i  so  the  figure  failed  in  its  ob- 

mn  to  represent  my  imaginary  Theresa.”  There  he  expressed  auger  at  her 

G 


ave  a deprecato  w attu^^^^^^^^  1 favoured  you  i 

have  evinced  by  caoS  ""Kor  at  my  mode  of 

gworth.  1 he  iX  aoe  “m.  n ^ '‘O'-  i 

..  ‘O“0r  goes  on  Winch  you  have  ev  nnnrl  in,  ,, 
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captaining  and  mistering  him.  Tlien  she  got  another  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  wrote  to  her,  “ 5Iy 
dear  Theresa — the  fates  are  unpropitious  to  a nearly  miraculous  extent.”  Tliat  is  the  letter  dated  Mar- 
seilles, in  wliicli  he  states  he  is  going  to  Malta.  Slie  writes  again,  “ My  dear  Mr.  Yelverton,”  still 
calling  him  Mr.  Yelverton.  You  must  recollect  that  tliis  letter  from  Naples  on  the  22nd  December 
was,  probably,  written  by  her  before  she  got  his  letter  from  Belleisle.  She  says  in  that  letter : — “ I am 
sorry  you  did  not  come  to  Naples.  I wanted  to  see  how  you  looked  under  such  interesting  circum- 
stances. To  tell  you  the  truth,  I cannot  imagine  your  looking  lovesick,  or,  in  fine,  being  in  love  at  all.” 
That  alludes  to  one  of  his  previously-written  letters  complaining  of  not  writing  more  frequently,  but 
says  that  she  knew  tlie  cause,  tliat  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  some  lovely  woman,  whom  he  met  during 
his  excursions.  She  says : — Do  not  be  offended  ; it  is  my  want  of  imagination,  but  I am  open  to  con- 
viction. I am  going  to  Rome  on  my  way  home,  where  I am  only  to  arrive  in  the  spring.”  Then, 
gentlemen,  the  correspondence  goes  on,  and  he  writes  another  letter  commencing,  “ Jly  dear  Miss 
Longworth.”  In  answer  to  her  letter  taxing  him  with  forgetting  her,  and  taking  up  with  another,  he 
says — “ I axafimici  to  an  arm-chair  at  tlie  United  Service  Club.  You  are  deceived  in  yourclairvoyante 
vision,  probably  by  the  influence  exercised  by  some  magnetizer  near  yon.”  In  other  words,  “The 
reason  you  thought  I was  in  love  with  some  one  is,  tliat  you  are  disposed  that  way  by  some  one  you 
met.  You  thought  that  I had  fallen  into  the  same  snare  as  yourself.”  That,  gentlemen,  is  merely 
playful  badinage  between  those  who  meant,  at  this  time  at  least,  honourable  conduct  the  one  towards 
the  other.  “ I was  delighted  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter,”  she  says  ; and  then  there  is  another  part  to 
which  I wish  to  call  youi-  attention.  Slie  says ; “ By  the  way,  by  what  mischance  or  misdeed  have  I 
become  Miss  Longworth  again  ?”  Then  in  some  three  or  four  letters  again  he  called  her  Miss  Long- 
worth.  He  had  originally  done  so,  but  then  used  to  call  her  “ My  dear  Theresa,”  until  the  letter  to 
which  she  now  refers.  Slie  goes  on : — “ I never  grumbled  at  being  addressed  by  my  own  name,  and 
only  thought  that,  having  known  me  for  one  year,  you  had  exalted  me  from  a mere  acquaintance  to  a 
certain  degree  of  friendship.”  That  is  that  she  felt  annoyed,  he,  after  calling  her  Theresa,  addressed 
her  as  Miss  Longworth,  and  she  wanted  to  know  what  she  had  done.  Well,  gentlemen,  he  answers 
that ; and  it  is  really  most  natural : “Dear  Theresa, — I told  you  repeatedly  that  I do  not  like  being 
called  Major  Yelverton  by  you ; and  I give  you  your  choice  of  ray  two  godfather-and-godmother 
appellations — that  is,  I will  call  you  nothing  but  Miss  Longworth  as  long  as  you  be  captaining  or 
mistering  me.  I give  you  your  choice  of  my  two  Christian  names,  William  or  Charles ; but  as  long  as 
you  call  .me  Captain  or  Mr.  Yelverton  I will  call  you  nothing  Wut  the  respectful  Miss  Longworth ; and, 
therefore,  if  there  is  to  be  a change  in  the  mode  by  which  we  address  each  other,  you  must  change  as 
well  as  I.”  I really  refer  only  to  those  letters  because  1 have  persuaded  myself  that,  whatever  after- 
wards occurred,  during  this  early  correspondence — I believe  the  defendant  himself  says  so — vice,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it,  at  this  period,  did  not  enter  into  his  imagination.  Here  is  a curious  letter 
in  answer  to  his  in  which  he  said,  “ You  must  call  me  by  either  of  my  names,  Charles  or  William.” 
She  says,  “ Carlo  mio  carissfana” — that  is  ‘my  dearest  Carlq,' — does  not  that  suit  you?”  The  letter 
goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Eastern  question  being  too  provoking  She  speaks  of  having  a wish  to  become 
a Sister  of  Charity  or  a vivcatdiire,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  badinage.  One  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  a girl  before  marriage  keeping  up  a correspondence  with  a man  with  whom  she  was  so 
shortly  acquainted,  but  there  is  notliing  in  it  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  at  that  time  there  was 
I anything  but  badinage  passing  between  those  parties.  The  matter  goes  on,  and  he  continues  to  call 
her  Cara  Theresa,  and  from  calling  him  Captain,  or  “Carle  carissimo  mio,”  she  goes  on  in  the  more 
saber  address  of  “ Caro  Carlo  mio.”  that  is,  instead  of  “ dearest,”  “ my  dear  Carlo  ” There  is  not 
muen  m ims  uorresponueuce.  There  are  uens  and  there  expressions  that  were  relied  on,  and  I will 
call  your  attention  to  them,  giving  such  weight  as  they  deserve.  He  asks  in  one  letter  if  they  were 
tossed  about  in  the  kaleidoscope  would  they  recognise  each  other  Her  answer  is “ With  regard  to 
our  not  knowing  each  other,  that  I hold,  upon  a hypothesis  of  mine  (which  I will  treat  you  to),  to  be  im- 
possible. I consider  that  the  fact  of  my  writing  to  you  this  day  does  not  originate,  as  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  accidental  cause  of  your  once  having  been  on  a steamer  with  me,  but  from  the  natural  cause  of 
effect  of  influence  of  one  person  upon  another."  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  this  letter  any  more.  She 
took  it  into  her  head  to  go  to  Constantinople.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  tothe  letters  which  passed 
in  the  interval.  The  substance  of  them  is  this.  There  is  no  doubt  she  formed  the  idea  of  going  out  to 
the  East  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  A suggestion  -was  made — and  I confess  I do  not  know  whether  or 
not  it  was  the  case — possibly  it  may  be — that  one  of  th.-  lurking  motives  that  brought  her  out  was  a 
desire  of  a wish  to  meet  in  the  cour.se  of  casual  acquaintance  her  former  correspondent.  That  may 
or  may  not  be.  Whether  it  was  or  was  not  is  not  material,  but  it  is  certain,  whether  she  did  or  did 
not,  that  at  the  time  she  was  going  out  to  Constantinople  he  was  coming  home,  and  they  crossed  each 
other  in  their  voyages.  He  had  boon  in  the  Crimea,  and  iie  went  homo.  In  one  letter,  written  after- 
wards to  him,  she  says  she  was  happy  to  hear  that  ho  was  gone  home,  that  she  was  glad  to  hear  that 
by  his  being  sent  home  he  would  be  saved  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  naturally  exposed 
in  the  Crimea.  Gentlemen,  if  you  wish,  you  will  have  those  letters  to  look  at,  and  you  may  find  some- 
thing in  them ; but  1 confess  I am  not  aware  of  anything  very  important  in  them  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  call  your  attention.  The  reason  t'lat  I have  done  so  at  any  length  at  all  is  because 
some  observations  were  made — and,  no  doubt,  taking  up  a single  letter  would  give  rise  to  a question — 
on  the  conduct  of  this  young  lady,  for  which,  possibly,  no  reasons  may  be  found  to  exist  when  you  go 
a little  farther.  AVell,  gentlemen,  at  last  it  appears  that  he  was  approaching  her.  She  wa.s  at  Galata, 
and  he  had  written  to  know  her  whereabouts.  He  requested  that  she  would  write  a letter  stating 
where  she  was  to  be  found.  He  arrived  at  Galata  on  the  4th  September,  J85.'»,  just  three  years  after 
their  first  interview.  A year  and  a half  was  occupied  by  tlie  correspondence  to  which  I have  already 
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directed  yonr  attention.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  more  nearly  to  the  parts  upon  which  there  is  a 
great  divergence  in  their  evidence.  Both  agree  that  Major  Yelverton  called  upon  tills  lady  at  the 
convent.  Major  Yelverton  says  that  he  tallced  to  lier  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  she  was  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  the  order,  and  was  not  in  the  convent,  but  in  the  hospital.  It  was  superintended  by  a 
number  of  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  wore  a peculiar  habit  or  robe.  He  says  he  spoke  of  love, 
but  not  of  marriage;  that  he  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  embraced  her.  He  says  he  talked  of  love,  but 
he  says  he  only  spoke  of  love  and  affection,  and  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  formed  the  idea  in  his 
own  mind  to  dishonour  her,  and  make  her  liis  mistress.  I am  not  surprised,  much  as  I deprecate  exhi- 
bitions of  feeling  in  a court  of  justice,  at  tiie  expression  of  indignation  the  avowal  of  this  man  must 
have  excited  in  the  breast  of  any  man  with  a particle  of  honour  or  virtue  in  his  composition.  This 
girl,  who  underwent  one  of  the  most  searching  cross-examinations  I ever  witnessed,  and  in  whose 
conduct  up  to  this  moment  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  to  justify  any  person  in  im- 
puting to  her  .anything  that  would  be  discreditable  or  improper  to  any  woman,  excited  the  admiration , 
love,  and  affection  of  this  man,  as  he  tells  us.  But,  my  God  1 should  not  the  garb  in  which  she  appeared, 
and  the  work  of  charity  in  which  she  was  engaged,  have  had  some  influence  on  this  man,  and  driven 
from  his  mind  the  idea  which  he  says  he  entertained  at  that  time  ? 3Iy  God  1 gentlemen,  all  of  us  see 
in  this  city  numbers  of  young  and  beautiful  women  who  have  engaged  in  this  holy  work  of  charity, 
and  though  men  may  entertain  different  opinions  as  to  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  a conventual 
life,  there  is  not  a man  among  us  who  would  be  capable  of  offering  an  insult  to  those  young  and  devoted 
women  as  they  go  to  and  fro  in  their  mission  of  charity,  visiting  the  haunts  of  suffering  and  misery. 
That,  gentlemen,  is  the  account  this  man  gives  of  himself,  and  the  idea  he  entertained  at  that  time. 
He  says  beloved  and  admired  her,  but  that  she  was  not  of  gentle  blood,  and  that,  therefore,  he  formed 
the  idea  or  desire  of  obtaining  possession  of  her  person,  not  in  an  honourable  manner,  but  by  dis- 
honouring her.  Tliat  is  his  declaration.  However,  gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  indig- 
nation which  such  a declaration  naturally  excites  in  the  mind,  we  must  eudeavour  to  get  rid  of  them 
here,  and  consider  the  case,  not  as  a matter  of  feeling,  but  as  one  on  which  we  have  a duty  to  discharge 
according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  justice.  We  must,  as  far  as  we  can,  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  was  really  the  nature  of  this  interview  at  Galata.  You  will  inquire  whether  his  declarations  and 
eonduct  towards  her  then  were  such  as  to  lend  her  to  believe  that  his  intentions  were  honourable. 
This  lady  was  not  of  a noble  family,  it  is  true,  nor  in  the  same  position  as  Major  Yelverton  ; but  still 
she  was  of  a respectable  family,  and  known  to,  and  associating  with,  respectable  people.  Whatever 
else  she  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  in  every  respect  as  attractive  a girl  as  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  man ; and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  she  continued  to  be  what  she  then  was, 
virtuous  and  honourable,  she  was  one  who,  in  manner,  demeanour,  appearance,  intelligence, 
and  talents  would  do  honour  to  any  station  to  which  any  man,  however  high  or  well-born  his 
position,  could  raise  her  (suppressed  applause).  Well,  gentlemen,  as  to  what  passed  on  that 
occasioir,  his  own  declaration  is  that,  though  he  entertained  the  idea  of  dishonouring  her, 
nothing  improper  was  suggested,  but  that  he  spoke  of  love  and  affection,  and  that  he  kissed  her.  We 
know,  gentlemen,  that  if  a woman  has  not  fallen,  so  long  as  she  retains  the  priceless  jewel  of  female 
virtue  and  modesty,  she  does  not  suppose  that  the  man  who  approaches  her,  and  speaks  of  love,  means 
anything  but  honourable,  virtuous  love.  Yon  will  ask  yourselves,  gentlemen,  whether  a lady  who 
yields  to  the  embraces  of  a man  who  spoke  of  honourable  love,  and  with  whom  she  had  been  in  corre- 
jpondence,  even  if  marriage  was  not,  as  he  says,  spoken  of,  might  not  think  that  the  man  who 
approached  her  as  he  did,  and  spoke  of  love  and  affection,  did  intend  marriage.  Gentlemen,  it  is  all- 
I important  that  when  there  is  a conflict  of  evidence,  we  should  look  at  the  contemporaneous  documents 
I that  are  available  in  the  case,  to  ascertain  if  we  can , what  was  passing  in  their  minds  at  the  time 
The  first  letter  after  that  interview  was  one  written  by  Major  Yelverton  .who  was  at  the  time  about 
r to  return  home  from  the  Crimea.  In  that  letter  he  addresses  her  as  *‘My  dear  Theresa,*’  and  gives  her 
I a dc,scription  of  the  movements  of  the  war.  He  says — 


Carissima  Theresa  mia,— I have  not  even  been  sufficiently  in  danger  of  wounds,  &c.,  to  gaii 
any  more  of  the  bubble  reputation.  I only  just  arrived  in  camp  in  time  to  see  the  French  flag  hoistei 
- cn  what  the  Kussians  acknowledged  as  the  key  of  the  long-disputed  south  side,  by  buniing,  blowini 
up,  and  departing  that  night;  and  a grand  scene  they  made  for  ns,  become  spectators  by  the  failure  o 
our  troops  on  the  Kedan.  Our  .engineers  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  French,  and  were  not  ready  fo: 
the  assault,  there  still  remaining  100  yards  of  qpen  ground  which  ought  to  have  been  traversed  in  safet' 
oy  help  of  a ditch.  All  the  honour  and  glory  is  therefore  to  the  French  and  Russians.  We  have  tliere 
ore  lost  our  occupation,  as  our  duty  was  to  have  been  entirely  in  the  trenche.s,  and  have  been  sen 
I i=  to  lla'aklava  to  put  on  board  ship  all  Mia't  remains  serviceable  of  our  guns,  shot,  &c.  No  attemp 
s intended,  evidently,  on  the  north  side,  this  year,  and  we  shall  probably  winter  where  we  are.  I hav« 
wpH  1 ° >'0'P>ess.  and  irritable  as  a baby  might ; but  I am  gettini 

X’rcnt  "-Tu I nuust  write  to  you,  as  next  mail  my  letter  would  bo  at 
exA^rl'f  n one  by  our  change  down  here,  and  the  last  by  this  most 

■ and^e  wl?  complaint.  I only  received  one  of  your  letters  in  the  care  of  Mgjor  Chcriiside 

I machinerr  1.^  ^ “ '“''lous  mistake  about  the  Transit  steamer.  She  and  her  bad 

1 taiimL.  or  in  exercised  an  influence  on  my  fate  and  future,  cither  in  retanling  my  , advance  in  rfpti 
mg  my  limbs  of  life  who  knows  which  ? Who  cares?  Addio  Carissima.  Feiiso  a te 

“ Carlo.” 

wme  ncrton"  and  speaks  of  one  from  him  having  been  opened  and  rend  by 

' ^ ’ scandalous  tongues  had  coupled  their  names  together,  mid  made  the  most  of  it 
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BO  far  that  some  one  wrote  to  the  superieure  to  warn  her,  and  that  she  must  either  give  him  up  or 
explain  to  tlie  superieure  their  relative  position.  She  goes  on  : — “ Now,  I must  eitlier  give  you  up  or 
explain  to  tlie  superieure  our  relative  position.  In  the  first  place,  I should  become  a Sister  directly  ; 
in  tlie  latter,  I fear  she  will  not  keep  me,  and  where  on  eartli  to  go  to  I do  not  know,  until  Alcide 
comes,  and  he  will  get  such  a version  of  the  affair  from  Madame,  that  he  will  think  I have  been  dread- 
fully imprudent ; and  yet,  if  we  are  ever  to  be  all  to  each  other,  and  fate  keeps  us  apart,  we  must  have 
some  means  of  knoiving  each  other.  I never  could  write  to  you  again  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
I tremble  at  every  word.  However,  I can  trust  you,  come  what  may.  Pray,  write  me  directly,  and 
tell  what  you  think  I had  better  do, — find  out  the  author  of  the  mischief,  or  treat  the  matter  with  the 
contempt  it  deserves ; for  when  the  person  is  base  enough  to  open  and  read  a letter,  in  my  opinion 
they  would  be  guilty  of  anything  bad  enough.  I never  could  sufficiently  express  my  contempt  of  such 
meanness.  I cannot  in  the  least  remember  wliat  I wrote,  but  I suppose  the  usual  amount  of  unre- 
flected nonsense.  Pray  excuse  this.  I am  really  wretched  about  it;  a woman  is  so  totally  at  tlie 
mercy  of  any  wretch  who  chooses  to  be  base  enougli  to  calumniate  her.  Addio.”  As  I understand  the 
sense  of  this  letter,  she  alludes  to  the  engagement  which  had  taken  place  between  them — that  he  had 
declared  his  love,  liis  honourable  attachment  to  her,  and  proposed  marriage,  but  tliat  no  definite  time  had 
been  fixed  for  it.  His  answer  to  that  letter  is  this  : — “ Carissima  Theresa  mia, — Pm  so  sorry  you  are  in  a 
dilemma,  if  you  dislike  it,  but  I’ve  been  in  one  ever  since  I can  recollect.  If  you  can  find  out  one  of  the 
male  sex  who  has  given  you  pain  by  any  conjunction  of  our  names.  I’ll  make  a point  of  getting  leave  to 

go  down  and  figlit  him,  as  we  are  quite  idle  in  tliat  way  here As  I conceive  it  would  be 

quite  an  impossibility  to  define  our  indefinable  relative  position,  I see  nothing  you  can  do  better  than 
ask  who  wrote  to  the  superioress  and  demand  explanation  from  that  individual;  if  anonymous,  it  can 
be  safely  treated  with  contempt.  I do  not  promise  to  be  a good  guide  as  to  the  right  and  wrong,  as 
so  called  in  the  parlance  of  a sctindalous  soeiety  ; but  I will  break  a lance  or  argue  with  [part  of  tlie 
letter  cut  out  here]  any  reasonable  individual — upliolding  against  all  comers  or  challengers  that  you 
(or  I,  as  concerns  you)  have  done  no  wrong.”  He  concludes  by  saying,  “ So  don’t  trust  me  more  tlian 
is  the  due,  I hope,  of  a chivalrous  savage.  Addio — IVrite  soon ; write  boldly  all  you  think  or  feel. 

Penso  a te.” 

Then,  tiiere  are  other  letters,  but  these,  I believe,  are  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  on  this  part 
of  the  case.  These  are,  in  fact,  all  the  letters  that  passed  between  them  at  that  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  in  which  she  writes,  “ In  truth,  I am  not  friends  with  you,  Mr.  Carlo,  and  you  shall 
never  sit  on  my  divan  again  until  you  fulfil  tlie  promise  better  that  you  made  there.  I don't  care  so 
much  about  you  now,  for  I have  got  anotlier ! — a little  Carlo  with  whom  I am  quite  enchanted.  It 
required  all  my  diplomacy  to  get  it — such  an  unlocking  and  locking  up  every  night  — such  long 
happy  chats  until  my  lamp  goes  out  1 I hope  that  fellow  standing  up  in  top  boots  will  not  betray  us.” 
The  meaning  of  this,  one  would  have  thought,  was  that  she  had  got  a new  lover,  but  the  explanation 
she  gave  is,  that  it  was  a photographic  likeness  of  the  man  she  loved.  This  correspondence  is  only 
material  as  showing  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Yelverton  himself,  that  she  considered  him  in 
the  light  of  an  honom’able  accepted  lover,  though  no  time  was  fixed  for  then'  marriage.  It  is  for 
you  to  say  whether  those  letters  bear  out  the  view  of  the  case  that  has  been  presented  on  her  behalf. 
The  correspondence  goes  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  and  I think  it  was  in 'the  month  of  Ifebruary, 
1S5G,  that  this  lady  went  from  Galata  to  the  house  of  Madame  Straubenzee,  the  previous  interview 
having  taken  place  in  October,  an  interval  of  four  months.  The  parties  differ  very  much  in  their 
account  of  the  relation.-.hip  that  existed  between  them  during  that  visit  at  Madame  Straubenzee’s.  It 
appears  that  General  Straubenzee  commanded  a brigade  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  a man  whom  Major 
Yelverton  says  it  was  his  honour  to  be  acquainted  with.  He  had  a wife — a woman,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  evidence  here,  which,  of  course,  is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  take  into  consideration, 
for  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  refer  to  our  personal  knowledge  or  recollection  of  that  lady — but  she  was, 
at  all  events,  a devoted  rvife  and  an  honourable  woman.  She  was  a woman  who  followed  her 
husband, — her  honourable  and  her  loved  husband, — through  the  dangers  of  that  campaign ; she  was  a 
woman,  who,  during  a portion  of  that  campaign,  and  at  the  very  time,  I believe,  that  this  gentleman 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Galata,  was  an  inmate  of  tlie  hospital,  as  appears  from  some  of  the  letters ; but 
it  appears  that  her  desire  and  her  wish  was,  that  if  her  husband  should  be  in  danger,  his  wife  should 
be  his  nurse,  and  accordingly  she  followed  him  to  the  camp,  and  became  the  respected  Inmate  of  her 
husband’s  hut.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Straubenzee  had  formed  an  acquaintance  ivith  Miss  Longworth. 
It  appears,  also,  from  some  of  the  letters,  that  Mrs.  Straubenzee  was  in  some  way  or  other — though 
not,  perhaps  to  the  full  extent  that  Miss  Longworth  represented— aware  of  the  acquaintance  between 
her  and  Major  Yelverton  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  she  invited  this  young  lady  to  visit  her  at  her 
hut.  Perhaps  we  might  not  be  very  far  wrong  in  believing  that  Mrs.  Straubenzee  may  have  been 
in  some  degree  iqfluenced  in  giving  that  invitation  by  a belief  that  an  honourable  attachment  existed 
between  the  parties  ; for  I believe  that  if  an  honourable  attachment  exists  between  a young 
woman  and  a man  who  is  looked  upon  as  lier  future  husband,  tliere  is  no  objection  or  unwillingness 
displayed  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  to  go  under  honourable  and  safe  protection  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tliat  young  man.  Therefore  I do  not  doubt  that  in  her  visit  to  the  Crimea  this  young  lady 
was  influenced  by  the  wish  of  meeting  tliere  tlie  object  of  her  love;  and  up  to  that  time  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  nothing  had  passed  between  tins  couple  that  could  have  induced  tlie  lady  to  have 
looked  on  him  in  any  liglit  except  tliat  of  an  honourable  admirer  and  an  lionourable  lover. 
That  she  loved  him  as  women,  honourable  women,  love  the  objects  of  their  choice,  I believe  this 
correspondence  shows.  I believe,  whatever  cliange  may  liave  come  over  this  woman  afterwards— it 
will  be  altogether  for  you  to  say  whether  there  did  or  not — at  this  time  slie  was  influenced  by  as  pure 
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a fiiime  as  ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  a woman.  It  appears  that,  from  some  cause  or  otlier,  if  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  his  own  evidence,  he  at  that  time  harboured  with  respect  to  her  a dislionourable  design, 

1 hope  it  was  a sense  of  virtue  that  kept  him  from  visiting  this  lady  for  a fortnight  after  her  arrival  at 
iirs.  Straubenzee’s ; and  I wish,  if  his  purpose  was  what  he  has  avowed,  that  he  had  continued  to  abstain 
from  visitin"  her.  However,  it  appears  that  after  ten  days  or  a fortnight  he  became  a constant  visitor  at 
the  hut  of  General  Straubenzee.  The  inmates  were  Mrs.  Straubenzee  and  Maria  Theresa  Longworth. 
Maria  Theresa  Longworth  says  : “ He  visited  as  my  accepted  lover.  Madame  Straubenzee  W'as  perfectly 
aware  of  all  this,  and  she  made  opportunities  for  our  being  alone,  which  she  would  not  have  done  if 
she  did  not  know  the  relation  in  which  we  stood.”  But  she  says  that  during  this  interval  he  told  her 
such  were  his  circumstances,  and  such  his  position,  particularly  in  relation  to  his  uncle,  to  whom  he 
was  under  many  compliments,  that  he  could  not  marry  unless  he  got  a fortune  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  undelined  relation  that  had  previously  existed  between  them  should  cease.  She 
says  “ I told  nim  if  that  were  so,  we  should  part,”  and  that  aught  dishonourable  during  these  visits  or 
conversations  was  never  suggested.  She  says  he  was  her  honourable  accepted  lover,  but  still  that  his 
circumstances  were  such  that  marriage  could  not  then  take  place.  That  when  he  told  her  about  his 
circumstances  she  said,  “ There,  in  God’s  name,  let  us  part — visit  me  no  more  but  that,  to  her  great 
surprise,  he  visited  her  the  same  evening.  At  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
General,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him ; but  he  continued  his  visits,  and  in  some  few  days 
after  she  asked  him  why  he  continued  to  come.  According  to  her  evidence  he  said : — “ Because  I 
cannot  help  it ; because  I cannot  stay  away ; because  I must  be  alongside  you.”  But  she  says  a dis- 
honourable, or  any  proposition  that  would  disgrace  this  man,  or  that  would  make  his  conduct,  not 
merely  towards  her,  but  towards  a virtuous  married  woman,  an  insult,  never  escaped  the  defendant’s 
lips.  But,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  the  account  Major  Yelverton  gives  of  this  interview.  He  says  he 
explained  to  her  plainly  and  distinctly  that  such  was  his  situation,  marriage  was  out  of  the  question 
either  then  or  at  any  other  time ; that  he  was  aware  of  her  property  being  merely  an  annuity,  and 
that  she  had  no  bulk  sum,  and  therefore  told  her  marriage  was  out  of  the  question.  But  he  has  sworn, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  evidence  for  you,  that  he  violated  the  house  of  a general  othcer,  that  he  abused  the 
liberty  he  got  of  entering  that  house  by  in  express  terms  proposing  to  this  woman  to  become  his  mis 
tress.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a man  being  near  a woman,  and  being  suddenly  carried  away  by  pas- 
sion, and  taking  liberties  with  her.  But,  upon  his  evidence,  this  case  is  that  of  a man  coolly  and  de- 
liberately, as  a matter  of  bargain,  proposing  to  a woman  who  had  not  fallen  to  become  his  mistress. 
It  appears  to  me,  though  sworn  to,  a matter  that  one  can  scarcely  conceive  to  occur.  We  are  all,  un- 
fortunately, accustomed  to  what  occurs  here  and  elsewhere.  We  preside  at  trials — we  hear  and  read 
of  miserable,  miserable  outcasts  of  society.  We  hear  and  know  how  they  become  so — by  yielding,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  to  the  illicit  embraces  of  a man  who  either  professes  or  feels  love.  But  that  to 
a virtuous,  honourable  woman  a man  should  bring  himself  to  make  such  a propoMtion  in  cool,  calcu- 
lating blood  and  mind,  I cannot  understand.  However,  that  is  the  case  of  the  defendant,  and  it  is  a 
case  which  I feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  leave  to  you  upon  all  the  evidence  of  the  man  liimself,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  woman,  with  her  eyes  open,  no  matter  by  what  feeling  or  passion  she  was 
influenced — no  matter  how  pure  and  uncontaminated  she  had  been  before — if  she,  in  cool  blood, 
chose  to  accept,  as  a matter  of  contract  and  bargain,  the  proposal  of  the  man  that  she  was  to  become 
his  mistress,  and  if,  in  pursuance  of  that  vile  bargain,  all  the  other  matters  stated  in  this  case  oc- 
curred, that  fact  will  very  materially  influence  your  verdict.  Therefore,  of  course,  I leave  it  to  you  • 
upon  the  positive  evidence  of  Major  Yelverton  that  such  was  his  proposition — not  at  all  implied,  not 
at  all,  but  his  plain  deliberate  proposition  to  the  woman,  and  a proposition  to  which  she,  if  not 
verbally,  virtually  assented.  Upon  this  part  of  the  case  we  are  conflned  to  the  oral  evidence  of  the 
parties  themselves,  for  while  both  were  in  the  Crimea  there  were  no  letters.  But  what  subsequently 
occurred  may  alford  some  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  that  interview  at  General  Straubenzee’s,  and  assist  lis 
in  deciding  where  truth  or  falsehood  was  in  the  evidence  on  the  subject.  It  appears  that  on  a Satur- 
day at  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  probably  very  early  in  April,  1853,  this  lady  was  returning  to  Con- 
stantinople by  steamer  from  Balaklava,  and  that  General  Straubenzee  and  his  relative  Captain  Strau- 
benzee accompanied  her  on  a car  from  the  general’s  hut,  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  the  steamer.  1 
think  it  appears  from  subsequent  letters,  that  during  that  excursion  or  short  journey  to  Balaklava, 
-'llajor  Yelverton  sat  on  the  side  of  the  car  with  Miss  Longworth  ; and  Major  Yelverton  says  that  it 
was  arranged  between  them  that  as  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  the  Straubenzees,  after  leaving  her  aboard, 
le  was  to  return  to  the  vessel.  Ho  doubt,  he  says  that,  and  1 am  not  aware  that  she  was  asked  about 
the  matter. 

somethtn"^  Sullivan  .She  says,  my  lord,  that  he  came  back  unexpectedly,  pretending  that  ho  forgot 

events,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  took  leave  of  him  and  the  two  Straubeu- 
o rlorl  i.  *1  deposited  her  there,  he  returned  on  board.  It  was  then  about  eight  or  nine 

were  vfTv  1 lie  vessel  was  not  to  sail  until  daybreak  the  following  morning.  There 

which  m passengers  on  board,  and  when  he  returned  they  sat  together  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel, 

ward  ' 1 a private  place,  there  not  being  many  people  going  backward  or  for- 
knees  to  her i round  her  waist.  She  says  he  sat  beside  her,  that  ho  went  upon  his 

their  view  Consent  to  a marriage  in  the  church  of  Balaklava,  which  was  then  in 

tljqt  fihf.  rcinnt,  ,1  '"“■de  similar  propositions  to  her  witliiii  siglit  of  Constantinople ; but  she  says 

iiinrriiiirfi  ir.iioao  o *®"*’  ‘‘"d  refused  him,  and,  as  I understand,  that  nothing  would  suit  Iter  ideas  of  ii 
•I  rncmhoi-  11,0  celebrated  at  a church  belonging  to  the  communion  of  which  she  was 

a mcmbei.  the  Homan  Catholic  Church;  but  she  also  swears  that  no  indelicate  proceeding  took  place. 
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He  says  that  then  a scene  occurred,  which  T shall  not  advert  to  further  than  to  say  that  it  was  of  as 
indecent  a character  ns  one  could  well  conceive.  At  the  same  time  he  swears  positively  that  it  did 
occur,  and  that,  as  well  as  I could  understand,  there  was  no  unwillingfness  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
but  that  it  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  sailors,  and  that  it  was  for  want  of  opportunity  he  did  not 
effect  his  object.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  that  be  true,  if  this  woman  was  a willing  party  to  tlie 
proceeding  on  that  occasion,  and  that  that  proceeding  occurred,  it  would  be  very  strong  evidence  to 
show  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  she  had  previously  consented  to  become 
on  a future  occasion  his  mistress.  She,  however,  says  on  her  oath  that  no  such  thing  occurred.  She 
says  he  went  on  his  knees  to  her,  not  for  a dislionourable,  but  for  an  honourable  purpose — to  endea- 
vour to  persuade  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  be  married  by  a priest  of  the  Greek  Church ; that  she 
refused  ; that  they  went  to  the  cabin,  where  she  left  him  chatting  with  the  captain  and  the  doetor; 
that  she  retired  to  her  own  cabin  j and  that  in  the  morning  she  saw  his  figure  in  the  cabin,  she  being 
tlven  half  asleep,  and  that  he  kissed  her,  but  tliat  most  positively  nothing  of  an  immodest  or  inde- 
cent character  occurred  between  them.  She  went  to  Galata,  and  it  is  said  she  wrote  a certain  letter, 
and,  no  doubt,  that  letter  is  a matter  for  your  careful  consideration,  relied  on,  as  it  has  been,  by  tlie 
able  counsel  for  Major  Yelverton.  Whether  it  corroborates  his  or  her  statement  of  the  transaction 
it  is  for  you  to  say.  I will  not  take  a single  passage  of  that  letter.  I think  it  fairer  to  both  parties 
to  read  it  fUlly  for  yon.  She  has  sworn  here  that  marriage  was  fixed  on  between  them,  but  that 
owing  to  ills  pecuniary  difficulties  it  was  postponed,  and  no  time  fixed  for  it  to  take  place.  He  said — 

" True,  I spoke  to  her  of  my  affairs,  but  it  was  only  with  a view  to  show  that  marriage  was  an  im]X)s- 
sibility,”  and  that  the  relationship  proposed  was  tliat  of  keeper,  or  protector,  to  use  a more  polished 
phrase,  and  mistress^  and  tliat  as  protector  he  endeavoured,  tliough  inefiectually,  to  have  a part  per- 
formance of  the  engagement  that  was  entered  into  between  them.  Now  this  is  the  letter,  all  of 
which  I think  it  right  to  read  to  you : — 

“ This  time  last  Saturday  night.  Carlo  mio,  was  our  second  steamer  scene.  God  grant  the  third  be 
not  far  distant,  and  the  consummation  of  all ! Wliat  a most  eccentric  phenomenon  that  our  destiny 
should  hang  by  a steamboat.  Did  I go  to  sleep  and  dream  it — that  you  watched  over  me  all  night, 
for  in  the  grey  dawn  I woke  and  thought  I saw  you?  Nay,  more!  Or  did  you  wake  me  as  did 
Diana  Endymion  in  the  grove  ? Things  have  turned  out  different  from  what  I anticipated ; yon 
would  never  find  me  now  though  you  hunted  the  world  over  for  me.  I arrived  safely  at  Galata ; the 
good  Socurs  were  delighted  to  see  me — notre  mfere  much  surprised  {and  oveijoyed  ; she  had  heard  that 
1 was  gone  to  the  Crimea,  and  of  course  had  given  me  up  as  a lost  sheep.  She  was  very  affectionate ; 
we  conversed  for  a little  while,  wlien  suddenly  a thought  struck  her  (the  clever  little  tiling ) — she 
guessed  you  would  know  where  I was  coming  to,  and  might  follow  me ; so  she  said,  ‘ Oh  I ma  chere 
enfant,  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  resterici  un  instant  !’  ‘ Wiat  is  the  matter?’  I said.  ‘ We  have  got  the 

peste  in  the  house,  as  in  all  the  hospitals,  and  I will  not  sacrifice  your  young  life,  you  who  have  been 
so  devoted,  and  of  whom  we  have  such  great  hopes.’  I replied,  ‘ But  you  know  I don’t  fear 
infection  in  the  least,  and  don’t  care  a fig  for  my  life — it  is  a burden  to  me.'  I felt  at  the 
moment  that  the  plague  would  be  a blessing  to  make  a finale.  She  read  my  wretched  thought, 
and  said  anxiously,  ' You  have  given  him  up  ?’  I wanted  to  say  yes,  but  the  word  seemed  to  choke  ■ 
me — my  teeth  got  very  fast  together,  and  I could  not  utter  a syllable.  She  then  sent  for  le  Pere  Bor6, . 
who  is  the  head  of  all — a species  of  Jesuit,  who  has  never  ceased  to  endeavour  to  get  an  influence  over  • 
me,  which,  I suppose,  he  will  eventually  succeed  in,  as  he  is  very  clever  and  very  kind  to  me.  To  i 
his  charge  I was  committed,  and  he  has  placed  me  here  in  a kind  of  little  Eden — tlie  loveliest  spot  in  i 
the  world,  shut  in  by  mountains  on  every  side,  except  where  I just  get  a beautiful  peep  of  the  ■ 
Bosphorus.  Such  a delicious  little  nook  never  was,  and  only  wants  somebody  to  make  it  paradise. . 
Eve  herself  could  not  enjoy  it  alone,  but  here  it  is  solitudino ; no  onebut  the  Padre,  who,  when  he  does  = 
not  lecture  me,  is  very  agreeable.  Why  should  he  always  be  scolding,  and  yet  ever  so  kind  and  1 
thoughtful  to  me  ? He  is  a very  superior  man — a good  man,  but  frightfully  strict  and  severe  ; perhaps  ■ 
he  feels  sorry  for  me,  that  he  takes  so  much  interest  in  me.  Oh  ! if  the  Pole  only  knew  of  my  retreat, . 
wouldn’t  he  steal  me  away  ? I saw  him  for  a minute  only ; he  was  under  the  impression  tliat  I was  ■ 
going  to  Monastir,  and  was  much  inclined  to  go  too,— for  the  shooting,  no  doubt.  Well,  if  he  goes  now, . 
he  will  miss  his  mark,  I think.  I sleep  under  the  plaid  every  night — it  gives  me  pleasant  dreams,  and  I 
makes  me  so  happy  ; but  I am  quite  afraid  of  your  being  without  it.  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of ! 
giving  you  mine  to  replace  it.  I do  not  know  in  the  least  how  I am  to  get  tins  to  you,  but  I cannot : 
help  writing,  et  je  guettcrai  pour  une  occasion.  I shall  always  be  looking  out  for  your  sliip.  1 fancy  I ' 
can  distinguish  artillery  even  at  such  a distance.  You  must  pass  mon  petit  nid  on  your  road  to 
Constan.  It  is  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  some  little  way  from  an  old  castle,  and  is  called  ■■ 
Bebek.  Such  lovely  walks,  and  quiet  nooks  and  corners  ! — such  picturesque  bits  for  sketching,  and  such ' 
a romantic  wcM  to  droivn  one’s  self,  if  necessary!  I am  getting  quite  sanguine  about  the  money  diffi-- 
culty,  if  you  will  only  trust  me,  far  less  than  I have  been  and  am  willing  to  trust  you;  I feel  persuaded  . 

I can  manage  it ; women  have  far  more  ingenuity  and  resource  than  men.  I have  written  to  my 
Bister  all  about  it,  and  I am  sure  she  will  find  a way  out  of  the  labyrinth  for  us,  when  she  finds  I will 
not  go  alone;  besides,  by  Bellamy’s  last  accounts,  there  is  every  prospect  of  our  doubling  our  income  ■ 
in  two  or  three  years.  In  the  meantime,  Alcide,  who  was  here  still  when  I arrived,  oii'ered  me  ,£100 
a-year  if  I would  go  with  him  and  be  his  secretary,  write  his  despatches,  and  read  up  the  Blue 
Book.  This  occupation  would  just  suit  me,  and  there  I should  not  be  able  to  spend  sixpence.  Now, 
supposing  you  break  through  your  bond  with  your  uncle,  which  he  has  no  moral  right  to  impose  upon  j 

you,  for  Tt  is  tantamount  to  placing  you  on  the  high  road  to  min.  Any  just  man  would  prononnee  it  j, 

unrighteous  and  iniquitous,  and  the  non-folfilment  can  leave  no  stain  on  your  honour  or  con.“cionce.  I 
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Kevertheless,  you  are  bound  to  pay  your  just  debt  to  him,  which  we  could  do  in  time.  I suppose  there 
wuld  be  the  original  debt,  the  yearly  premium  on  the  life  policy,  and  the  interest  on  the  premium. 
The  policy  could  be  sold,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  keep  it,  and,  had  this  been  done  before  the  peace, 
would  have  brought  much  more.  We  could  soon  pay  the  original  debt — and  surely  he  would  wait  a 
little,  and  not  proceed  to  extremities  ? But  even  in  that  case,  you  wpuld  only  have  to  go  out  of  the 

country they  would  stop  your  pay.  I should  go  and  live  with  my  friends,  and  require  no  funds. 

After  all,  it  would  come  nearly  to  the  same,  whether  you  lived  on  your  own  and  gave  up  mine,  or 
lived  on  mine  and  gave  up  your  own ; both  would  entail  temporary  separation ; but  I would  teach  you 
to  trust  me,  and  then  we  should  not  be  too  unhappy.  That  you  will  think  seriously  of  this  1 know  ; 
but  I want  to  ask  you.  Carlo  mio,  in  the  name  of  the  few  short,  happy  hours  we  have  spent  together, 
to  make  me  the  confidante  of  your  thouglfts,  as  you  would  were  I assez  /leureuse  to  be  near  enough  to 
read  in  your  heart.  Then  you  have  appeared  to  be  frank  enough,  and  the  delight  of  sympathy  is  to 
share  everything  good  or  bad ; and  as  I know  the  length,  depth,  and  breadth  of  yo^r  wickedness  now, 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  my  good  opinion — com'premz-vousf  To-day  I have  been  running 
about,  and  have  found  the  bank  of  violettes  you  were  sighing  for  the  other  night,  entirely  closed  in  by 
verdure;  it  overhangs  the  sea,  impervious  to  human  eye  or  ear;  only  the  nightingale  above 
would  melodise  our  thoughts,  too  deep  and  sacred  for  mortal  words  to  tell.  1 send  you  some  of  the 
violettes,  charged  with  much  that  you  might  claim,  if  in  their  native  bower ; nequanto  Audi  ha  il 
mare  im  tanto  baci  bad  arresti  vi  che  tertto  a prato. 

“ I cannot  at  all  imagine  by  what  strange  transition  you  have  arrived  at  your  present  state  of  feel- 
ing towards  me.  It  is  the  very  last  that  I should  ever  have  contemplated  inspiring,  and  so  opposite 
to  my  idealization  of  you.  The  glimpse  you  had  of  me  four  years  ago  could  not  have  produced  such 
an  effect ; or  supposing  it  to  be  so,  it  must  have  long  since  died  a natural  death.  Our  correspondence 
ought  to  have  generated  in  you,  as  in  me,  esteem,  admiration,  affectionate  trust  and  confidence,  ideal- 
ized ethereal  love, — a love  to  live  or  to  die  for, — a little  Platonic  at  first,  but  finally  becoming  the  elixir 
par  excellence  of  life.  You  might  be  in  love  with  a Turkess,  instead  of  an  over-spiritualized  English- 
woman. I could  easily  comprehend  that  great  external  attractions  might  have  operated  on  your  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  &c. ; and  being  of  inflammable  temperament  (wliich,  in  spite  of  your  apparent  cold- 
ness and  stoicism,  I think  you  must  be),  you  might  take  fire.  But  nature  has  not  endowed  me  with 
physical  beauty  calculated  to  excite  such  sentiments.  I have  not  a feature  that  will  bear  inspection, 
— no  eyes,  but  when  the  soul  speaks  through  them — and  no  one  would  ever  look  at  me  a second  time, 
were  it  not  for  the  contents, — not  the  casket  itself.  On  this  I rely,  not  only  to  gain  (if  I have  a chance) , 
but  to  keep  your  affections.  However,  by  this  time,  yon  have,  no  doubt,  come  to  your  more  sober 
senses,  and  I must  forgive  you  your  madness  and  folly  this  time,  aye,  a thousand  times,  if  necessary, 
but  you  must, — you  will  eventually, — become  all  my  heart’s  desire.  The  strongest  and  most  prominent 
point  of  my  character  is  the  extreme  tenacity  of  purpose, — and  I may  say  the  incapacity  to  relinquish 
an  object  once  fairly  sought.  No  obstacle  daunts — no  sacrifice  appals  me — no  means,  however  trivial, 
escape  me,  and  struggle  only  augments  my  courage.  When  animated  by  a one  idea,  I can  tviii  my 
way  with  any  one,  and  have,  under  these  circumstances,  made  the  most  unpromising  people  do  the  most 
unlikely  things ; but  it  is  seldom  I get  roused  to  this  energy ; I am  usually  very  quiet  and  harmless,  and 
too  yielding. 


“ When  you  write  me,  will  you,  je  t’en  prie,  write  from  your  heart,  and  not  those  indifferent  [icicle 
letters  which  have  cost  me  such  bitter  moments,  and  utterly  failed  in  their  purpose  of  alienating  me  ? I 
can  never  feel  indifferently  towards  you,  so  you  might  as  well  be  a little  kind,  and  now  you  have  betrayed 
yourself  too  far  ever  to  think  of  cheating  mfe  again.  Will  you  ever  have  patience  to  wade  tlirough  all 
this  ? I lost  my  knife  in  the  Crimea,  and  cannot  mend  my  pen.  Your  letters  are  unfortunate  love 
tokens.” 

Her  construction  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a figurative  and  fanciful  expression,  pointing  to  the  joy  in  store 
for  them  when  they  were  honourably  married.  You  will  have  to  consider  which  construction  is  the 
more  natural  one.  Not  but  that,  supposing  you  sliould  come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  she  had 
accepted  his  proposition  to  marry,  he,  relying  on  that  acceptance,  liad  attempted  to  take  a liberty  and 
degrade  his  wife,  there  is  notliing  in  that  wtiicli  would  disqualify  them  afterwards  from  honourably 
contracting  marriage, though  in  that  case  there  would  be  a good  deal  in  it  to  take  away  from  the  vera- 
city of  the  lady,  and  to  set  up  his  veracity  in  contradiction  of  hers.  However,  gentlemen,  of  that  im- 
portant letter  you  are  better  judges  than  I am,  and  I leave  it  for  you  to  say  which  of  the  constructions 
you  are  disposed  to  adopt.  There  are  other  letters  which  I think  very  material,  immediately  i'ollowing 
her  return  from  the  Crimea,  because,  of  course,  if  this  engagement  for  marriage  took  place,  as  she  says, 
it  did  so  in  the  Crimea.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  other  proposition  that  was  made,  it  was  made 
there  also;  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  material  to  see  the  other  letters  that  passed  immediately  after. 
I now  ask  your  attention  to  letter  No.  46.  In  it  she  says I brought  away  your  whij  with  me,— it 
sugg^s  a great  many  whyn  to  my  mind.  Why  do  1 feel  an  absolute  necessity  to  communicate  to  you 
ail  that  happens  to  me.  I have  heard  of  such  circumstances  having  occurred  as  Major  Yelverton  states, 
1 1 41  tl>e  personal  experience  of  himself  or  his  friends,  when  he 

^ j kindest  and  most  tender-hearted  women  are  mistresses.  There  is  nothing 

tmpossi  e n the  statement  that,  though  such  was  the  relationship  which,  as  he  says,  was  to  subsist 
e ween  em,  she  was  also  to  give  him,  as  she  proposed,  all  her  property  to  pay  off'  his  debts  so  far  as 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  consider  whether  the  relationship  wa.s  not  to  be 
11^  whether  such  is  not  more  consistent  with  the  proposition  to  give  up  her 

f • 4 P’'®PO*ition  was  to  become  his  mistress,  it  was  to  be  carried  out  by  a separation  in  the 
|Ur8t  instance,  in  order  that  she  might  earn  a salary  of  lOOi.  n year  in  writing  up  the  blue  books.  One 
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con  understand  the  possibility,  but  at  least  the  improbability  of  such  an  aiTangcmcnt.  Now,  gentle- 
men, that  is  for  you  and  not  for  me.  The  learned  and  able  counsel  who  last  addressed  you  for  the 
defendant  insists  that  the  allusion  to  Major  Yelverton  sighing  for  the  bank  of  violets  is  an  allusion  to 
the  indecent  attempt  to  take  improper  liberties  with  her  on  board  the  llalaklava  steamer.  That  is, 
“there  may  be  some  family  considerations  to  prevent  you  from  taking  me  as  your  wife,”  as  the  one 
party  represents,  or,  as  the  other  party  says,  “to  prevent  you  from  becoming  my  mistress.”  There  is 
another  letter,  written  on  the  Cth  of  3Iay,  in  which  she  writes  to  him  in  these  terms : — 

“ You  are  like  a child  who  has  pulled  a watch  to  pieces  and  cannot  put  it  together  again,  and,  fear- 
ing to  ask  assistance,  throws  it  away  and  tries  to  forget  the  mischief  done.  You  meddle  with  the 
human  heart  without  knowing  the  depth,  strength,  or  the  complicated  macliinery  contained  therein, 
— you  pull  out  feelings  which  your  utmost  endeavour  cannot  replace.  You  did  not  know  the  strength 
of  hope  or  the  length  of  patience  of  a woman’s  heart,  and  now  you  want  to  throw  it  away  and  forget 
yon  ever  played  wjth  it.  Do  so,  mio  bene,  if  you  think  you  can  forget ; believe  me,  it  would  be  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  know  you  miserable  if  I may  not  make  you  happy.  Sometimes  I feel  quite  re- 
signed to  my  fate.  God  kno\vs  best,  but  I have  always  been  unfortunate — always  a hard  sufiering 
life.  I dreamed  it  was  about  to  change,  but  it  is  only  for  another  form  of  sufl’ering.  I trust,  dear 
% Carlo,  that  this  little  experience  will  not  tend  to  make  you  reckless  or  hardened — but,  on  the  contrary, 
more  charitable  and  compassionate  ; and  if  you  become  a better  and  a wiser  man,  I shall  not  regret 
what  it  has  cost  me.  Your  silence  causes  me  the  deepest  pain.  I know  why  you  do  it — you  think  to 
estrange  yourself  from  me  by  degrees,  but  that  is  useless . It  does  not  answer  me : it  must  be  done 
d’un  seul  coup.  Tell  me  not  to  write  you  any  more  ; that  will  be  sufficient.  I conclude  you  will  not 
entertain  any  of  my  plans.  I have  another  which  may  gratify  your  wishes  and  satisfy  my  conscience  ; 
but,  I have  not  now  the  courage  to  propose  it.  Do  not  keep  me  in  this  death  struggle — put  an  end  to 
it  at  once.  I cannot  bear  to  give  you  an  instant’s  pain  unnecessarily,  or  I should  leave  Paris  now,  je 
suia  a tel  point.”  The  portion  of  that  which  has  been  relied  on  by  Sergeant  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Brewster  is : — “ 1 conclude  you  will  not  entertain  any  of  my  plans.  I have  another,  but  I have  not 
now  the  courage  to  propose  it.’’  Of  course  the  suggestion  is,  that  that  means  that  her  conscience 
would  be  satisfied  tvithout  mamage,  and  that  she  would  grant  his  wishes  without  binding  him.  The 
suggestion  on  the)  other  side  is,  as  I understand  it,  that  what  she  means  to  propose  is  a private  mar- 
riage,— one  which  would  have  the  sanction  of  Almighty  God,  and  bind  them  both,  while  it  exposed 
her  to  the  consequences  of  not  being  before  the  i)ublic  his  acknowledged  wife.  It  is,  of  course,  for  you 
to  say  which  of  the  two  constructions  is  the  more  natural,  having  regard  to  the  whole  context;  and 
whether  either  of  them  is  consistent  with  the  statement  that  she  was  a woman  w'ho  wanted  not  a 
marriage  at  all, — who,  in  fact,  at  that  time  had  submitted  to  certain  liberties,  and  had,  in  fact,  agreed 
to  be  the  man’s  mistress  without  any  ceremony  whatever.  In  the  same  letter  slie  says  : — “ I have  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Bellamy  which  made  me  laugh.  lie  is  a regular  lawyer;  he  argues  both  sides  of 
the  question — he  abuses  us  both — me  for  thinking  that  happiness  depends  upon  a certain  amount  of 
money,  and  you  for  not  having  that  certain  amount,  lie  is  a sort  of  Mr.  Jarwdice,  who  growls  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  East — is  always  doing  kind  and  generous  actions,  but  terribly  afraid  any  one  should 
think  so.  He  says  I shall  have  to  become  vivandiere  and  you  A.  D.  C.,  then  we  shall  be  provided  for 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  he  will  give  me  something!!  to  wear  (I  cannot  tell  you  what),  si  vous  me 
laisseriez  les  porter.  Finally,  he  thinks  you  had  better  take  me  to  Abeigavenny — where  Sara  will 
solve  the  most  difficult  anti-matrimonial  problem  ever  proposed.  Since  her  own  Marriage,  Bellamy 
says  she  cannot  rest  until  she  gets  every  one  else  into  the  same  scrape.  Out  of  three  y oung  ladies 
staying  with  them  on  a visit  she  has  married  two  I / He  wants  to  know  if  he  is  to  write  to  ask 
you  to  take  charge  of  me  home — not  telling  you,  of  course,  of  the  man-traps  and  steel-guns. 
If  you  will  not  go,  why  then  I am  to  return  alone,  and  as  he  elegantly  expresses,  ‘be  turned 
off’  with  some  one  else  instanter, — an  Adonis  whom  he  undertakes  to  produce,  with  every  need- 
ful qualification,  not  omitting  craziness,  without  which  he  opines  I should  not  consent.  ‘The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  an  old  love  is  just  to  get  on  with  a new.’  That  is  B.’s  plan,  not 
mine,  I alluded  to  above.”  Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  whether  she  was  right  or 
wrong,  or  whether  she  had  mistaken  Major  Yelverton’s  intention,  that  she  had  communicated  some- 
thing on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Bellamy.  One  can  hardly  say  that  she  would  have  communicated  to  him 
that  she  was  going  to  be  his  mistress.  The  next  letter  to  which  I shall  refer  is  one  dated  Bebek,  20th  of 
July.  “ In  this  she  says: — “ I almost  regret  that  I did  nottakeyou  at(one)  ofyour  words  at  Balaklava. 
I was  pestered  on  all  sides  with  half  circles — they  will  not  fit — it  is  of  no  use,  and  I shall  seek  no  farther 
apart  from  you.  I have  but  one  intention — -you  know  it.”  The  question  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  “ I regret  I did  not  take  you  at  one  of  your  words  ?”  The  meaning  put  on  it  by  Jlajor 
Yelverton’s  counsel  is,  that  she  was  to  go  as  his  mistress.  The  construction  put  on  it  by  the  other 
side  is,  that  she  regretted  that  she  did  not  get  married  in  the  Greek  Church  to  satisfy  her  scruples. 
The  next  letter  is  one  that  has  been  greatly  and  very  properly  relied  upon  ; it  is  one  from  him  to  her, 
in  which  he  says: — ‘‘Cara  Teresa  mia, the  fraternal  scheme  was  a physical  impossibility.  I dreamed 
it,  and  waking  found  the  chivalry  was  not  departed,  but  superseded.  Therefore,  ns  I could  not  be 
what  you  wished,  I determined  not  to  persist  or  continue  in  a course,  &c.  . . The  effect  is  th.at  I 

am  here,  having  come  via  Odessa  and  the  Danube.”  That  is  followed  by  a letter  iu  which  there  is  a 
dialogue  between  him  and  his  brain,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  he  himself  was  an.xions  to  go  to 
see  the  lady  as  he  hud  promised,  but  that  his  good  sense  told  him  not.  'Whether  that  was  to  avoid  a 
preconceived  marriage,  or  getting  into  another  arrangement  which  would  embarrass  him,  it  will  be  for 
you  to  say  when  you  read  the  letter.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  through  other  letters  at  this 
period,  unless  counsel  require  it.  There  arc  other  letters  expressing  her  anxiety  to  see  him  and  meet 


. • . . of  thp  time  desneratelv  in  love  tvith  this  man,  no  human  being  can 

of  course  is  the  matter  you  are  called  “PW  ^ mqm  interpretation  of  your  note  is  deeply  grievous 
which  she  says,  “ My  sister  is  in  a dreadful  way,  ana  tne  interpreiauoii  j idea  of  marriatre 

to  us.”  She  w^s  asLd  whether  that  was  not  a etter  of  his  in 

should  be  blotted  out.  She  says  not ; that  the  letter  was  >’>"6 ' rmpaSe  • Se“ 

1 i.i.  y „„  t4  Thftv  orp  me  With  kindness,  but  I am  only  dying  01  luipaiicnce.  oci 

la  ben  reimta  Ms  S athotisand  summer  dreams.  Bell  says  I have  been  tyool-gathering 

enough  Tince  I cLe  here  to  make  a scarlet  petticoat.  (No  impropriety  in  tin  since  they 
stalk°abroad  in  open  day.)  I wonder  what  you  look  like  now— a civilized  animal— and  whe- 
ther I shall  like^you  as  well,  and  whether  you  will  know  me  m a brencli  bonnet.  If  you 
hte  cut  oir  the  "moustache,  I shan’t  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  retract  al  I said  in  a 
previous  letter  about  legitimate  ways,  &c,  You  tell  me  my  best  ,.ance  was  lost  at  BalaUava. 
Good  gracious!  had  I ever  a shadow  of  a chance?”  The  same  question  arises  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  losing  the  best  chance.  Observations  have  been  made  about  letters  of  his  which  have  not 
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been  produced,  and  which,  his  counsel  say,  contain  expressions  showing  at  different  times  kindness 
and  unkindness.  I do  not  believe  there  are  any  other  letters  of  any  consequence  until  the  arrival  of 
this  lady  in  Kdinburgh.  Gentlemen,  I have  referred  at  very  considerable  length  to  the  correspondence, 

S because  I consider  it,  as  it  has  been  relied  ujion,  as  very  important.  As  the  key  to  the  transaction 
which  took  place  at  Kdihburgh,  of  course  these  letters  are  all-important  in  the  present  case.  I said 
before  that,  as  the  key  to  the  understanding,  or  applying,  or  believing  the  evidence  of  what  took 
place  in  the  Crimea,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  letters  that  passed  between  Galata  and  the  Cri- 
mea; so  as  a key  to  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  transactions  that  are  said  to  luive  occurred 
in  lydinburgh,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  key  of  the  previous  correspondence.  This  gent leiniiii  was 
stationed  at  Leith.  As  1 have  already  said,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind  at  least,  that  it  was  because 
* he  was  stationed  at  Leith  that  she  went  in  February,  1867,  to  pay  a visit  to  Edinburgh.  Of  that  there 

I can  be  no  doubt.  Well,  then,  the  question  is, — In  what  relation  did  they  stand  Immediately  before 

( and  at  that  period?  Major  Yelverton  says — “We  stood  in  this  relation : the  woman  had  agreed  to 

i become  my  mistress,”  and,  1 suppose,  had  come,  in  the  fullllmeut  of  that  contract,  to  become  his  mis- 

) tress  in  Ldinburgh.  She,  on  the  contrary,  says — " I w'as  at  that  time  an  hone.st,  virtuous  woman.  I had 
< received  the  honourable  addresses  of  that  man.  I was  aware  that  there  were  dillioultics  of  a pecuniary 
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nature  that  stood  ns  an  obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  me  ; but  as  these  obstacles  could  not  be  by  him 
removed,  we  had  agreed  to  a private  marriage,  whicli  might  be  kept  concealed  from  his  friends, 
and  that  therefore  we  might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  husband  and  wife,  though  keeping  it  private 
for  the  time  ; and  in  that  position  I went  to  him.”  Because  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  ttiere  was 
on  the  evidence  no  possible  inducement  or  motive  for  going  except  to  see  Major  Yelverton. 
She  iiad  introductions,  but  no  friends  in  Edinburgli.  Do  not  for  a moment  think  I say,  or  suggest 
for  a moment,  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  she  went  because  she  was  anxious  to  be  near  a man  to 
whom  she  expected  to  be  married,  andin  whom  she  certainly  had  centred  all  her  hopes  of  happiness.  You 
are  not  to  suppose  that,  if  that  was  tlie  relationship  that  existed  between  them,  you  are  necessarily  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  because  she  went  there,  I may  say  alone,  she  went  tliere  for  a bad  or 
immoral  purpose.  Gentlemen,  it  is  of  great  importance  you  should  consider  attentively  what  did 
occur  in  Edinburgh.  Upon  this  part  of  the  case  there  is  very  little  dilferenca  in  the  parole  testimony, 
except  as  to  one  or  two  matters  of  enormous  importance.  There  is  no  doubt  she  went  to  Leith, 
accompanied  by  Miss  3I‘Farlane,  by  the  consent  of  her  father.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt' that  that 
girl  (Miss  M'Farlane)  was  young,  honest,  honourable,  and  virtuous.  There  is  no  doubt  that  on  Mrs. 
Yelverton’s  arrival  in  Leith  she  saw  Major  Yelverton,  and  was  with  him  for  a couple  of  hours.  On  the 
next  day  she  and  Miss  M'Farlane  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a Mrs.  Gamble. 
She  had  in  that  house  two  sitting-rooms  and  one  bed-room,  which  were  jointly  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Yelverton  and  Miss  M'Farlane.  In  that  house  they  remained  for  a period  of  eight  or  nine  weeks, 
probably  more.  Now,  what  occurred  during  that  period  ? Except  upon  two  or  three  occasions  that 
they  went  out  on  horseback  together,  no  going  about  occurred  between  them,  and  nothing  dishonourable 
occurred  between  them,  certainty  not  to  the  knowledge  of  Miss  M'Farlane.  Y'ou  are  to  consider 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  parties  during  those  seven  or  eight  weeks  is  consistent  with  the  case  of  the 
lady  or  of  Major  Yelverton  here.  His  statement  is  that  there  had  been  an  agreement,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  entered  into  in  the  Crimea,  that  site  should  come  and  throw  herself  as  a wanton  into  hia 
arms.  If  that  were  so,  there  was  no  use  in  bringing  with  her  the  witness  Miss  M'Farlane.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that,  though  a woman  may  be  willing  to  intrigue,  she  will  have  regard  to 
decency,  and  not  do  so  publicly.  We  all  know  there  are  women  who  will  intrigue  in  the  darkness 
and  secrecy  of  vice,  but  who  will  not  intrude  themselves  in  their  true  character  in  public,  as  they  would 
then  become  the  outcasts  of  society.  Major  Yelverton’s  case  is,  that  for  that  purpose  she  came  to  Scot- 
land, and  tliat  she  did  so  in  order  that  he  might  carryout  a design  he  first  conceived  in  the  convent  or 
hospital  of  Galata,  under  the  roof  of  a boose  dedicate  to  charity.  That  was  his  object,  he  says,  in  the 
intesTourse  he  had  with  her.  It  may  have  hems  his  ol^ct.  He  was  a daily  visitor,  and  that  he  had  an 
object,  honourable  or  dishonourable,  is  plain.  He  told  us  here  that  the  reason  he  went  liome  from  the 
Crimea  by  the  Danube  was,  that  he  feared  proximity  with  her;  but  in  Edinburgh  he  saw  her  from  day 
to  day.  That  the  woman  who  wrote  these  fetters  was  also  anxious  to  have  her  desire,  whatever  it  was, 
attained,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  the  question  is,  what  were  those  desires  ? Were  tliey  the  desires 
of  an  unfortunate  woman  who,  though  originally  virtuous,  tiad  allowed  this  man  to  attain  such  an  in- 
fluence over  her  as  to  make  her  ready  to  sacrifice  position,  station,  honour,  life  here,  and,  possibly , life  here- 
after, for  his  sake  ? The  question  is,  With  the  representation  of  which  of  the  parties  is  their  conduct  in 
Edinburgh  most  consistent?  What  occurred  ? He  daily  visited  at  the  house,  except  during  the  few 
days  that  he  was  ill.  Miss  M'Farlane  says  tlrat  his  conduct  was  tliat  of  a suitor — a lover  as  honourable 
and  respectful  as  the  conduct  of  a man  could  be — that,  so  far  as  she  could  perceive,  nought  but  honour 
escaped  liis  lips,  or  was  to  be  seen  in  his  conduct.  Tlien  the  question  of  course  is,  was  that  assumed  ? 
It  could  not  be ; for  the  statement  of  Major  Yelverton  is,  that  up  to  a certain  period,  tlie  last  week  of 
her  stay  in  Edinburgli,  nought  but  honour  passed  between  these  parties.  If  both  had  concurred  at  that 
time  in  dislionour,  if  this  woman  liad  agreed  in  the  Crimea  to  become  the  mistress  of  this  man,  unless 
that  Heaven  suggested  to  her  in  the  mean  time  to  falter  in  the  resolution  she  had  taken,  tlien,  even 
thougli  Miss  M'Farlane  was  there,  they  conld  have  made  opportunity  for  carrying  on  their  purpose 
day  after  day  during  the  entire  of  that  period.  There  being  but  three  in  the  party,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  least  difficulty,  for  they  conld  easily  have  got  Miss  M'Farlane  away  for  a couple  of  hours.  It 
would  be  totally  diflerent  if  Miss  Longworth  was  a young  girl  stopping  with  her  mother  or  her  aunt,  or 
any  otlier  protectress.  Of  course,  while  stopping  with  Lady  Straubenzee,  no  matter  liow  bad  their  in- 
tentions, they  could  liave  liad  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  criminal  desires.  It  was,  however,  very 
diflerent  during  her  visit  to  Edinburgli ; but  tliere  a transaction  occurred,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a sin- 
gular and  extraordinary  coincidence  that  the  date  she  lays  for  tlie  ceremony  he  lays  for  a very  different 
proceeding.  The  lady.  Miss  Loiigwortli,  as  she  then  was,  alleges  that  about  tlie  10th  or  11th  of  April, 
eight  or  ten  days  before  she  left  Edinburgli,  the  gentleman,  in  following  up  a course  which  lie  had 
frequently  pursued  previously,  was  anxious  that  they  should  celebrate  a Scotch  marriage.  She  says 
that  freiiuently  before,  while  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  pressed  the  same  thing ; tliat  he  told  her  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  all  that  was  required  to  constitute  a marriage  was  to  take  each 
other  as  mao  and  wife,  and  to  go  to  a hotel  and  live  as  such;  that  on  one  of  those  occasions  he  took  up 
a prayer-book  belonging  to  Miss  M'Farlane,  who  was  not  in  tlie  room  at  the  time,  and  read  the  mar- 
riage service  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Churcli  of  England ; that  she  also  repeated  it,  and  having 
done  so,  he  embraced  her,  kissed  her,  took  her  in  liis  arms,  and  said,  “ Now  you  are  my  wife,  and  I am 
your  husband.”  Slie  says  that  that  ceremony  having  been  performed,  he  wanted  to  enjoy  the  rights 
that  it  conferred  upon  him,  but  that  she  refused,  saying  that,  whatever  the  law  of  Scotland  might  be, 
she  considered  mai'i'iage  a sacrament,  that  to  yield  would  be  to  live  iu  a state  of  siu,  and,  therefore, 
tliat  she  declined.  That  is  the  substance  of  Die  account  she  gave  of  the  transaction.  Sliu  says  that 
just  upon  the  occasion  of  this  being  done,  she  said  to  Miss  M'Farlane,  wlio  was  in  the  adjoining  room. 
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—the  bed-room,  I suppose — “ We  have  married  eacli  other.”  Miss  M'Farlane  does  not  corroborate 
that  statement,  because  she  was  asked  was  Major  Yelverton  present  at  whatever  was  said,  and  as  he 
was  not,  it  could  not  be  received  in  evidence ; and,  therefore,  this  statemert,  if  there  be  nothing  else 
in  the  case,  is  merely  dependent  upon  the  evidence  of  the  lady  herself.  On  the  other  hand.  Major 
Yelverton  says  that  no  such  thing  occurred.  “ It  is  true,”  he  says,  “we  may  have  been  talking,  and  on 
one  occasion  did  talk,  about  a Scotch  marriage,  and  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  recently 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  Border  marriages.”  No  doubt  they  did  talk  on  the 
subject  of  Scotch  marriages,  but  he  says  that  he  never  intended  to  go  through  such  a ceremony,  and, 
that  he  ever  read  the  service,  as  alleged  by  her,  is  utterly  untrue.  Instead  of  that,  he  says  that  a 
scene  very  different  indeed  did  occur  between  them  at  the  time  she  says  the  marriage  took  place.  He 
says  that  one  day  Miss  M'Farlane  was  out,  and  that  sitting  together  on  the  sofa,  he  for  the  first  time 
effected  the  object  of  his  wishes  conceived  in  Galata ; and  he  says  that  she  was  an  unobjecting,  consenting, 
and  willing  party.  It  does  not  appear  according  to  his  evidence  that  anything  further  occurred  during 
the  week  or  ten  days  that  she  remained.  She  says  that  one  reason  and  the  principal  reason  she  left 
Edinburgh  was  that  this  gentleman,  in  consequence  of  the  Scotch  marriage,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered,  was  always  teasing  her  to  Hve  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  that  she  considered  it  would  be 
sinfiil.  That,  of  course,  directly  contradicts  everything  that  this  man  has  said  about  her.  Of  course, 
gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  upon  this  all-important  part  of  the  case,  which  of  these  parties  you 
believe,  and  you  wiU  have  to  ask  yourselves  whether  this  improper  intercourse,  as  spoken  of  by  him,  or 
this  ceremony,  as  spoken  of  by  her — and  which  of  them — took  place.  On  this  part  you  have  no  evidence 
except  her  statement  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  within  the  room.  You  will  next  ask  yourselves 
whethe*'  these  orcumstaaces  deposed  to  took  place  in  that  room.  I need  not  tell  yon  that,  if  it  so 
happened  that  both  parties  were  telling  the  truth  on  this  oecaoon  to  this  extent,  that  the  ceremony 
took  place,  and  that  the  purity  of  that  cerenmay  was  afterwards  conceded,  though  it  would  detract 
from  the  veracity  of  Major  Riverton  and  not  Miss  Longworth,  it  wonW  not,  in  tlie  slightest  degree, 
detract  from  the  validity  of  the  ceremony,  provided  it  occurred.  It  would  rather  be  corroborative  of  it. 
But  of  course  there  is  this  difficulty  in  Use  case,  that  if  j'ou  come  to  tbeconcla^on  that  Theresa  Long- 
worth  has  sworn  falsely  when  she  swore  that  she  kft  Edinburgh  a virtwws,  ondetiled  woman,  it  would 
be  very  hard  for  you  to  believe  any  portion  of  her  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  disbelieve 
this  man,  Major  Yelverton,  that  he  defiled  her  npon  that  oocaaon,  and  if  yon  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  not,  and  that  be  has  d^berately  wilfully  sworn  falsely,  upon  the  same  ground  of 
argument  that  would  make  you  disbelieve  him  in  the  one  way,  equally  if  you  disbelieve  him  in  the 
other.  Therefbre,  it  is  in  the  ctmsideration  of  the  evidence  you  will  have  to  detemmie  in  your  mind 
from  all  the  facts  and  ciretnnstances  of  the  case  which  of  the  two  you  believe.  However,  gentlemen , 
that  is  all  for  you ; it  is  not  for  me,  nor  do  I mean,  in  any  observationB  that  I may  make  on  this  part 
of  the  case,  when  we  come  to  contradictions  in  tlie  parole  evidence,  to  suggest  to  you  what  is  passing  in 
my  mind.  Tliat  would  he,  in  a case  like  this,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  wliich,  whatever  my 
feelings  are,  I trust  I shall  discharge  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I believe  that  it  would  not  be  my  duty, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  where  witnesses  contradict  each  other,  to  endeavour  in  tlie  slightest  degree  to  influence 
the  opinion  of  the  jury.  I disdain  it,  and  beg  of  you,  as  many  of  you  know  me  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  which  I fulfil  here,  that  if  you  think  you  can  detect  the  slightest  expression  of  opinion  on. 
my  part  on  a matter  of  fact,  you  will  attribute  it  altogether  to  an  inability  to  use  proper  language, 
because  I declare  most  solemnly  my  desire  is  to  leave  the  matter  of  fact  in  this  case  to  yon,  the  only 
constitutional  tribunal  in  such  cases.  (Murmurs  of  applausej.  Major  Yelverton  says 
t^t,  during  the  ten  days  slie  remained  in  Edinburgh  after  this  occurrence,  a repetition  of  it  took  place. 
One  certainly  can  hardly  doubt  that  if  tlie  occurrence  took  place  as  described  by  iiim,  and  if  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  she  were  a consenting  party,  it  would  not  be  Imman  nature  if  it  were  not  repeated. 
It  niay  be  said  that  no  ojiportunity  did  offer.  Miss  SrFarlane  being  in  the  way ; but,  on  the  other 
”*5*^’*  j woman  were  a consenting  party,  and  if  it  was  a part  of  the  original  contract,  agreement, 
^d  understanding,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  opportunity  would  have  been  made.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  tlie  case  they  make  is  this— that  this  woman  once  fell  in  Edinburgh.  It  appears, 
^en,  u^n  the  evidence,  that  on  the  morning  that  she  was  about  returning  toillull,  from  Edinburgh, 
Mies  M Farlanc  was  left  in  a convent  intlie  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, — some  two  or  three  miles, — 
and  that  Major  Yelverton  met  her  at  the  steamer.  lie  says  he  then  went  with  her  into  the  ladies’ 
ca  in,  and  tiiat  there  was  there  a repetition  of  the  Ediiiburgli  scene.  Tliis  lady,  on  the  contrary,  says 
mat  no  such  thing  occurred,  nor  any  matter  at  all  approaching  to  it,— tliat  he  came  into  tlie  cabin 
an  chatted  witti  her  on  tlie  same  terms  tliat  he  had  in  Edinburgh,  as  an  honourable  man.  Of  course, 
question  for  you  will  be — Wbetlier  a .Scotch  marriage  did,  in  fact,  take  place.  It 
'’*'***  within  ten  days  after  her  alleged  defilement,  entered  into  a correspondence, 
mPTirv,'!^  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  latter  cud  of  .Inly,  and  tliat,  in  pursuance  of  an  avrangc- 
bv  a arrived  in  Waterford,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  being  maj-ricd 

(^tholic  priest.  In  fifteen  or  si.xtcen  days  afterwards  a ceremony  of  mnrriiigc  in  fact 
Catliolio  pi'icst.  It  appeared  that  upon  that  occasion  she  had 
went  tn  priost ; tliat  slie  conversed  with  him;  and  prior  to  her  first  marriage  she 

Afii.r  ^^*1  Homan  Catholic  Church  is  considered  a sacrament — she  went  to  confession, 

and  livpd  Roman  Catholic  clmrcli,  or  clinpcl,  of  Ivilone,  tliose  people  went  togetlier 

r>lpintifr  or,d  wife.  It  appears  tiiat  after  that  ceremony  they  went  to  tlie  liou.se  of  the  present 

mere  trndpBnpnni"^'*!^’  ^ Sure  they  are  not  of  gentle  blood.  They  are 

a TBpmor,  pCp.  iron-master.  He  is  a respectable  iiian  ; be  is  not  a man.  nor  liis  wife 

, oCn  e blood ; but  still  they  arc  near  and  dear  relatives  of  tliis  woman.  Tlie  parties  are 
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received  there  as  man  and  -wife.  This  is  after  tlie  Irish  marriage,  and,  therefore,  if  it  stood  there  and 
then  on  nothing  else  in  the  case,  it  would  refer  probably  to  the  Irish  marriage ; but  this  appears  not 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  woman,  but  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  the  plaintiff  here,  that  in  a 
conversation  which  Major  Yelverton  does  not  recollect,  but  does  not  contradict,  they  were  talking  of 
this  woman  travelling  alone  on  the  Continent,  and  they  talked  of  the  possibility,  or  probability,  or 
danger  of  her  meeting  with  an  accident  and  losing  her  life.  She  said,  playfully,  on  that  occasion,  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Thelwall  and  this  man  ; — “ If  I should  be  killed,  and  if  I should  die  during  this 
journey,  I shall  be  buried  where  I die,  but,  of  course,  you  shall  come  to  look  after  my  remains; 
you  ivill  bury  me  again;  you  will  bury  your  wife  again.”  I do  not  know  whether  she  sup- 
posed that  she  would  be  buried  at  the  burial-place  of  this  man’s  family,  but  she  said,  “ You  surely 
will  bury  me  again,  and  then  when  this  extraordinary  circumstance  will  occur,  I shall  have  been 
twice  baptized,  I shall  have  been  tioice  married,  and  I shall  have  been  twice  buried.”  Did  that  occur? 
It  depends  not  upon  the  evidence  of  this  lady  alone,  but  is  also  sworn  to  by  3Ir.  Thelwall.  Thai 
statement,  trivial  as  it  was  at  that  time,  is  one  not  unlikely  to  impress  itself  upon  the  memory  of  a 
man.  Did  it  occur?  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Thelwall,  the  friend  of  this  lady,  may  have  come 
forward  here  to  depose  to  that  which  is  not  true.  But  if  he  deposes  to  what  is  true — when  was  she 
twice  married?  Where  did  the  second  marriage  occur?  One  marriage  took  place  in  the  chapel  of 
Kilone.  Where  did  the  second  marriage  occur?  Where  did  this  woman  get  this  chimera  into  her 
mind  ? Had  she  not  gone  through  the  marriage  for  which  she  had  been  looking  for  years— a marriage 
in  her  own  church  in  the  presence  of  God  and  in  the  presence  of  a minister  of  that  God  ? If  so,  what 
other  marriage  did  she  refer  to  in  that  observation  made  in  the  presence  of  the  defendant  and  Mr. 
Thelwall  ? If  you  believe  that  evidence,  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  other  marriage  was  alluded  to.  Was 
it  possible  both  parties  were  telling  truth, each  as  to  some  of  the  occurrences?  Was  it  possible  that 
the  marriage  took  place  as  deposed  to  by  the  lady,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that  marriage,  he — partly 
against  the  lady’s  will,  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a husband  on  the  occasion  he  alleges  ? I am  aware  she 
swears  to  the  contrary.  He  says  he  enjoyed  her  without  any  marriage  ceremony.  You  are  tw  inquire 
did  a marriage  ceremony  take  place  in  April,  18.'i~  ? If  you  should  come  te  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  no  fancy  or  delusion,  but  that  a marriage  in  fact  then  took  place,  the  next  matter  for  your  consideration 
is  whether  it  was  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  Upon  this  part  of  the  ca.se  you  have  to  exercise 
your  judgment.  I would  really  wish,  as  we  are  so  intimately  connected  with  Scotland,  that  the  onus 
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^of  stating  what  was  the  law  of  Scotland  lay  upon  the  judge.  But  that  is  not  so,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
take  the  Scotch  law  as  we  learn  it  from  the  advocates  examined  here.  If  the  ceremony  did  not  take 
place,  there  is  no  question  of  law,  but  if  it  did  take  place  as  a matter  of  fact — if  this  man  took  this 
woman  to  be  his  lawful  wedded  wife,  and  she  accepted  him  as  her  husband — if  he  told  her,  “ Now  you 
are  mine  in  the  sight  of  the  living  God,”  who  wtnesses  all  our  actions — then  comes  the  question,  p 
she  his  wife  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland  ? I confess,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  form  a very  uncertain 
opinion  myself  as  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  I rather  think  there  are  materials  for  you  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  upon  that  subject.  A young  man  of  three  years’  standing  at  the  bar,  but  a man  of 
extraordinary  cleverness  and  extraordinary  intelligence,  and,  as  farasican  judge, of  very  great  ability 
tllr.  Lancaster),  has  been  examined  for  the  plantilf,  and  has  given  all  his  evidence  with  great  clearness 
and  precision.  He  says  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  are  various  ways  of  contracting 
an  irregular  marriage.  You  must  Icnow  that  the  only  regular  marriages  celebrated  in  Scotland  are 
those  before  clergymen — in  fvro  ecclesicB.  According  to  the  common  law  both  of  England  and  Ireland 
it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics,  that  a marriage 
should  be  celebrated  by  or  with  the  intervention  of  a priest  in  orders.  Such  is  not  the  law  of  Scotland. 
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And  when  I use  the  words,  “ such  is  not  the  law  of  Scotland,”  I am  not  to  be  taken  as  giving  you. 
from  my  own  judgment,  an  account  of  the  Scotch  law.  I am  giving  it  to  you  from  the  evidence.  Both 
the  advocates  agree  that  the  intervention  of  a clergyman  is  not  necessary  in  Scotland.  They  both 
agree  in  this,  that  what  is  necessary  is  that  there  should  be  a full,  perfect,  clear,  unequivocal— I don’t 
know  how  many  expressions  were  used  (laughter)— but  the  whole  amount  of  it  is  this— a clear  unam- 
bitious consent  ol  the  parties,  without  reference  to  a future  ceremony,  to  take  each  other  for  man  and 
wife  at  once.  According  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  that  is  all  that  is  required  to  constitute  the  parties  man 
and  wife  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  also  in  the  eye  of  the  Scotch  law.  But  there  is  this  dilference  between  the 
two  advocates.  Mr.  I’attison  says  it  is  necessary  that  the  fact  should  be  proved  by  one  or  more  witnesses, 
orby  an  interchange  of  writing,  showing  the  taking  each  other  as  man  and  wife.  I am  not  quite 
certain  he  went  the  length  of  saying  that  a witness  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Hr.  Ball,  Q.C.— He  did  say  it. 

Sergeant  Sullivan. — Not  ultimately.  , 

Chief  .Justice  lie  did  say  it  was  essential  there  should  be  a witness  actually  present.  Mr.  Lancaster 
says  ns  senior  is  mistaken  in  that.  He  says,  “ All  that  is  required  is  an  unequivocal,  clear  consent, 
out  I deny  that  if  the  consent  be  given  and  proved,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
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riage  there  ahould  be  a witness  present  at  the  moment  the  consent  is  given.”  His  lordship  read  other 
passages  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  evidence,  and  continued.  It  did  occur  to  me  that  I might  give  some  little 
assistance  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and  I asked  Mr.  Pattison — suppose  a man  and  woman  are  married 
by  a contract,  par  verba  de  presenti,  that  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  God  has  witnessed  the  proceeding,  that 
the  man  dies  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  denying  or  admitting  the  marriage,  that  he  dies  the  day 
after,  intestate,  that  there  is  a child,  and  that  the  question  is  between  that  child  and  his  father’s 
brother  as  to  who  is  to  inherit  the  property — it  occurred  to  me  as  pertinent  to  ask,  in  such  a case, 
would  the  evidence  of  the  lady  be  received  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  tlie  bom  issue  of  a lawftil 
marriage  ? In  answer  to  that  question  which  I put  to  Mr.  Pattison,  he  says  he  has  no  recollection  of 
such  a case  arising,  but  that  it  was  his  opinion  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  law,  if 
it  did  arise  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  the  wife  would  be  allowed  to  prove  her  marriage  with  the 
child’s  father.  I also  asked  both  gentlemen  whether  the  fact  of  the  woman  refusing  copula  after  the 
marriage  would  prevent  the  ceremony  being  considered  a marriage,  and  they  both  said  not ; so  he  was 
sure,  if  the  refusal  of  the  copula  meant  that  the  party  did  not  intend  marriage,  it  would  have  that 
effect.  One  of  these  learned  advocates — Mr.  Lancaster — happens  to  be  in  some  way  the  counsel  for 
one  of  the  parties ; but,  as  I understand,  what  he  says  was,  that  he  was  not  the  permanent  counsel, 
but  that  he  merely  held  a brief  temporarily  during  the  illness  of  a friend,  who  is  counsel  in  tlie  case. 
Perhaps,  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  if  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  at  all ; but  I confess  I cannot 
think  that  a young  man  who,  I hope  and  trust,  is  in  the  way  of  advancement  in  his  profession,  would 
be  influenced  by  any  considerations  of  that  sort  in  giving  evidence  which  he  did  not  beUeve  to  be 
true.  But,  like  everything  else  that  is  to  be  taken  by  you  into  your  consideration,  you  will  tell  me 
whether,  in  this  case,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  marriage  was  celebrated  according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland  or  not — that  is,  of  course,  assuming  you  believe  the  lady,  that  it  was  in  fact  celebrated.  You 
must  decide  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Scotch  marriage  upon  the  credit  you  give  to  the  lady  herself.  I 
really  wish  the  Legislature  would  interfere  to  regulate  these  Scotch  marriages,  because  they  certainly 
leave  us  here  in  a great  mess  of  confusion.  AVe  really  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  them.  But  then 
it  may  be  said,  if  persona  don’t  take  the  trouble  of  having  witnesses,  it  is  their  own  fault.  It  may  be 
asked  why  Miss  M’Farlane  was  not  asked  to  be  present  at  this  Scotch  marriage.  No  doubt,  it  is  a 
very  fair  observation  to  be  made,  and  it  is  a matter  for  your  consideration ; because  there  is  no  donbt, 
if  the  parties  chose  they  might  have  had  her  as  a witness  to  the  ceremony,  and  the  only  answer  that 
could  be  given  to  that  observation  is,  that  Mgjor  Yelverton  did  not  want  a witness — that  he  had  been 
inquiring  into  Scotch  law — that  be  knew  something  aboot  it,  and  tliat  if  the  witness  was  not  had  it 
was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  ceremony  a marriage  or  not,  just  as  he  liked.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said,  “ It  is  a very  odd  thing  that  you  had  not  your  friend  present  at  the  ceremony  if 
you  wished  to  contract  a marriage.”  It  is  for  you,  on  the  evidence,  to  say  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  a ceremony  of  marriage  in  Scotland.  And  now  we  must  consider  what  occurred  subsequently  to 
the  period  of  her  leaving  Scotland  and  going  to  Hull,  when  a large  number  of  letters  passed  between 
them.  There  is  this  letter,  not  in  pencil : — Carissima — \ had  forgotten  the  photograph.  I depart  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water  to-morrow,  2X  «.  I hope  yon  had  a pleasant  passa^  and  dreams.  I am 
sulky,  hate  uncertainties,  and  believe  in  nothing — Addio,  penta  a There  is  a little  band  put 
here  which  he  says  he  does  not  think  is  his.  Her  evidence  is,  that  it  came  with  the  letter,  and  also  a 
sketch.  Wen,  then,  gentlemen,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  letter  was  received  on  a Thursday,  and  then  die 
writes  : — I am  like  unto  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  troubled  about  many  things,  troubled  not  to  see 
yon  with  the  anspeakable  longings  for  an  absent  loved  one,  in  doabts  fears  about  the  durability  of 
reqnitement.”  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Armstrong  that  this  meant  requiteiuent  for  lost  Iionour  and 
virtue.  She  says,  “ Having  bound  myself  to  you  by  a Seoteh  marriage,  which  thou^  it  binds  me  to 
yon,  does  not  l^d  my  conscience.”  The  letter  goes  on  to  say — “ Misgivings  lest  the  anleney  of  attacIl^- 
ment  was  merely  the  effect  of  proximity — lest  a tivo  months’  trial  will  not  prove  it  emptiness.”  It  was 
in  this  letter  that  she  speflee  about  bis  decewing  her  again,  that  her  physical  pow  woold  give  way. 
Does  that  mean  that  she  was  deceived  by  his  taking  possession  of  her  honour  ? She  says  not,  that 
what  she  alluded  to  was  her  marriage.  Then  there  comes  a portion  of  a letter  from  Major  Telverton  to 
her.  There  is  some  doubt  between  the  parties  as  to  what  part  of  the  correspondence  this  belongs  to. 
He  says — “ You  shall  have  a lump  of  sugar  after  it,  especially  if  you  do  not  make  too  many  ugly 
faces,  and  cry  for  it  like  a naughty  little  girl.”  In  answering  tins  letter,  she  says — “ Conventionality 
is  not  the  question  between  us.  I dislike  every  shadow  of  it  as  much  as  yourself — my  whole  life,  you 
know,  has  been  a protest  against  it,  and  in  my  relations  with  you  it  has  never  yet  been  brought  to 
bear  or  wished  for.”  I now  come  to  the  letter  in  which  she  enclosed  the  cards  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shears. 
He  wrote  to  her,  “ Cara  Teresa — Excuse  me  for  continuing  (for  this  one  time  morel  the  old  style  of  ad- 
dress in  part.  I congratulate  you  on  the  step  you  have  taken  most  sincerely  as  the  most  Ukely  course 
to  render  your  future  life  a contented  one.”  When  he  wrote  that  letter  he  must,  I suppose,  liave  believed 
that  she  had  married  Mr.  Shears ; and  he  asks  her  to  give  liim  a place  in  her  prayers — that  he 
would  always  act  towards  her  as  a sincere  friend — that  lie  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  marriage,  because 
he  found  himself  in  a false  position,  namely,  that  he  promised  to  do  more  than  he  could  perform  when 
the  time  came.  On  the  intention  meant  in  this  letter  there  is  a controversy  between  the  parties.  It 
is  suggested  on  his  behalf  that  he  believed  she  was  married,  and  that  he  rejoiced  at  it,  because  he  had 
made  her  a promise  that  he  could  not  perform,  namely,  to  take  her  under  his  protection  as  his  mistress, 
or,  as  she  says,  to  marry  her  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  question  for  you  to  consider  is, 
what  was  his  intention  as  shown  by  that  letter  ; but  it  has  not  much  to  say  to  the  matter,  as,  if  they 
were  married  in  Edinburgh,  this  letter  could  not  unraarry  them.  It  is  \-iery  legitimate  for  you  to 
consider  whether  or  not  the  marriage  took  place  in  Edinburgh.  In  doing  this  these  letters  will  assist 
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you,  for  they  show  to  some  extent  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  parties.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  this  correspondence  both  parties  were  writing  their  thoughts  in  letters  which  they 
thought  would  not  be  used  again.  It  hardly  occurs  to  me  that  people  writing  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  in  the  way  they  did,  that  they  were  thinking  what  construction  would  afterwards  be 
put  on  them.  She,  in  reply  to  that  last  letter  which  I read  of  his,  says — “Are  you  mad  or  am  I? 
The  fimt  reading  of  your  letter  brought  me  to  a stop  mental  and  physical,”  and  she  goes  on  to  say — 
“ Oh,  Carlo,  to  suspect  me  of  such  a thing — I whose  very  life  is  ebbing  away  for  you — I who  have 
sacrificed  all  but  God  to  you.  I who  have  lain  at  your  heart  and  in  sight  of  heaven  been  called  yours.” 
Does  that  refer  to  an  illicit  intercourse  which  took  place  either  on  board  the  steamer,  to  an  ilhoit  in- 
tercourse that  occurred  in  any  other  place,  or  is  it  possible  that  if  this  man  defiled  this  woman,  as  he 
states  he  did  before  any  ceremony  of  marriage,  that  he  would  subsequently  have  gone  through  a 
ceremony.  Would  not  this  be  more  likely — ^that  he  referred  to  marriage,  taking  into  account  what 
she  says  in  her  letter,  that  her  locked  her  to  his  heart,  and  that  he  cafled  Heaven  to  witness  that  she 
was  his  ? She  says — “ Could  you  imagine  it — I who  have  lain  at  your  heart  and  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  am  yours.”  That  means  that  everything  which  occurred  was  done  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  to 
her  as  his  wife.  She  says  there  was  a Scotch  marriage,  and  it  was  to  this  she  referred.  She  further 
says,  this  is  your  promise  and  your  duty  towards  me — this  binds  me  to  you,  but  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
do  what  I want,  I will  press  you  no  more  ; I will  go  into  a convent  and  never  trouble  you  more.”  It 
is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  wliich  is  the  more  forcible,  or  natural  construction  to  put  on  the  matter. 
She  gives  an  answer  to  his  letter  in  which  he  says  he  will  become  her  respectful  friend,  and  she 
says — “ Only  imagine  I would  be  content  with  Shears  after  loving  such  a dear  Carlo  as  you.  You 
cured  me  of  a dangerous  ailment,  but  I must  know  whether  it  is  applicable  to  this  matter.  A 
little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing.”  No  doubt  the  expression  there  is  open  to  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  put  upon  it.  A little  knowledge  of  sexual  intercourse.  If  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  is  so,  you  must  make  your  mind  clear  that  such  intercourse  had  taken  place,  or  ift 
upon  the  other  hand,  you  think  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a ceremony,  you  must 
only  balance  both  sides  as  best  you  can.  You  must  say  whether  both  of  these  things — namely,  the 
ceremony,  and  the  subsequent  cohabitation  took  place — whether  he  had  intercourse  with  this  woman 
after  the  Scotch  ceremony.  She  denies  that  she  has  placed  herself  in  this  position.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  if  she  here  swore  falsely.  It  is  impossible  that  both  have  sworn  the  entire  truth.  It  is  consistent 
with  possibility  that  each  may  have  told  some  truth — how  much  it  is  for  you,  and  yon  alone,  to 
determine.  Yon  have  heard  Sergeant  Armstrong’s  comments  on  the  letter,  where  she  speaks  of  no 
more  poetizing,  no  more  walking  on  the  deck,  no—  He  contends  that  what  she  then  wanted  was 
a repetition  of  t>.is  intimacy,  which,  he  says,  occurred  both  on  hoard  the  steamer  and  once  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  next  point  is  relative  to  what  occurred  on  the  steamboat.  According  to  Major  Yelverton, 
he  met  with  no  resistance  on  either  this  or  the  other  occasion.  He  says  a sailor  stopped  them  in  one 
place,  hut  in  the  other  everythuig  went  on  all  right.  I would  think  that  letter  of  his  which  I last 
read  was  written  in  reference  to  the  first  steamboat  scene,  not  the  second.  I must  now  refer  to  the 
sketch  which  he  sent  in  a letter.  It  may  be  a fancy  sketch  that  will  state  the  whole  of  his  advances 
up  to  that  time,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a sketch  that  would  come  from  a man  who  had  at  that 
time  gained  his  object. 

A Juror.— I don’t  think  that  sketch  refers  to  the  second  steamboat  scene. 

The  next  letter  which  it  is  material  to  call  your  attention  to  is  one  written  by  Major  Yelverton,  in 
which  he  says,  “ How  are  you  getting  on  in  health,  Carissima?  and  how  do  the  dreams  progress? 
lyhat  and  when  is  reality  to  be?  I have  been  dragged  out  to  several  midnight  crushes — misnamed 
balls.  'I'liere  are  a great  many  pretty  girls  here,  and  two  heiresses,  who  have  been  pointed  out  to  me 
with  the  usual  recommendation.  I am  ashamed  to  say  I liave  not  sent  the  ijrayer-book  to  Morning- 
side  yet,  uut  will  before  I go  dotvn  to  tlie  country.”  Tliis  is  followed  by  a letter  from  Miss  Long- 
worth,  in  June,  18i7,  as  follows: — “Carlo  mio — Your  silence  works  me  up  to  the  highest  state  of 
alarm  ; Iiave  you  found  out  that  in  some  natures  fear  increases  desire.  Oh,  no,  I cannot  help  fearing 
that  you  are  ill  ? You  said  you  were  in  your  last — ague  is  ever  accompanied  by  fever — and  no  one 
to  nurse  you,  perhaps.  Do  let  me  come.  Could  I see  you  or  remain  near  you,  if  I did  find  my  way 
there  I could  get  a S.  do  C.  costume.  You  might  say  you  preferred  a regular  nurse.  Besides,  I 
cannot  bear  this  suspense,  and  I have  said  what  you  wished  now,  and  I want  the  hon-hor)s  you  pro- 
^sed  when  1 submitted.  Ob,  do  write  a line  if  you  are  ill,  and  let  me  come.  I have  returned  to 
Aberg  , tliat  place  was  so  dump,  Write  direct,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay.  Think  of  that  little 
room,  five  .stories  high,  where  we  have  been  so  happy,  and  don’t  feel  so  apathetic.”  Anot.lier  letter, 
dated  July  10th,  is  as  follows; — “ Dear  Carlo— We  are  going  to  Manchester  in  a week  or  ten  days, 
M shall  jirobably  remain  there  about  that  time  to  see  about  the  property.  You  can  fetch  me  from 
1 choose  alter  they  return  home  here.  Berhaps  you  would  prefer  meeting  me  in  the  old 
“ (where  my  forefathers  lie)  to  another  project,  as  it  would  be  without  any  particle  of  risk  to 
y . ou  are  unknown  and  have  nothing  to  say  or  do,  my  purpose  is  and  will  be  ignored  by  mortal 
suft'ty  is  your  object,  what  I suggest  is  merely  the  same  as  being  present  at  miws, 
do  all  ^ ^ ' *^’^othcr  letter  she  said — “Caio  mio  Carlo — I have  said  the  mojvl — will 

tell  name  the  time  and  place  as  soon  as  I am  able Write  by  return,  and 

I must  Kc  before  the  end  of  this  month,  or  if  you  have  obtained  fresli  leave,  and  until  when, 

convinfpj?  I' rench  sister — 'is  it  to  be  before  or  after?  My  cars  ache  to  hear  the  mia,  though  I am 
tion  decidcH^"  niigbt  say  it  with  perfect  truth  now,  and  for  exactly  three  months  past.  This  couvio- 
to  he  niit  ni  ^ cannot  bo  worse  olf.”  Genllemcn,  it  is  for  you  to  any  what  interprciation  ought 
p le  various  expressions  in  tlicso  letters,  on  which  the  counsel  for  the  dofeudaut  have  so 
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IJl,VVE  TAKING  IN  EDINBURGn. 

strongly  relied.  They  contend  that  when  she  says — “ You  may  say  mia  with  perfect  trutli  noV,  and 
for  exactly  three  months  past,”  she  refers  to  tlie  occurrence  that  had  taken  place  in  Edinburgh,  if  you 
believe  the  evidence  of  Major  Yelverton.  On  the  other  hand,  they  say  that  she  referred  to  the  mar- 
riage which  was  said  to  have  taken  place  according  to  ttie  law  of  Scotland,  and  tliat  she  meant  this : 

— “ I am  yours  in  the  eye  of  God  and  of  tiie  law,  tliough  my  conscience  requires  a ceremony  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  clmrch  to  wliich  I belong.”  It  has  been  observed  tliat,  from  the  time  of  tlie 
marriage,  in  ali  the  letters  of  this  lady  she  addressed  the  defendant  as  “ Mia  Carlo.”  [ 

Mr.  Brewster. — That  is  not  the  case.  The  expression  Carlo  mia  occurs  frequently  in  all  the  letters 
from  the  beginning  of  this  correspondence. 

Mr.  Whiteside. — We  say  that  she  dropped  using  the  “ mia”  for  some  time,  and  did  not  resume  it 
until  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  Chief  .Justice. — At  all  events,  gentlemen,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not  on  little  matters  of  this 
description  that  the  question  must  be  ultimately  decided.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  understand- 
ing subsisted  between  them  that  she  was  to  come  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  having  a ceremony  of 
marriage  celebrated.  In  pursuance  of  that  arrangement  she  found  her  way  alone  to  Milford-Haven,  ; 

and  arrived  in  Waterford  on  tlie  27th  or  28th  of  July.  Slie  states  in  her  evidence  tliat  on  lier  arrival  t 

in  W aterford  she  found  that  Major  Yelverton  had  provided  himself  with  a ring,  and  that  he  presented  ■. 

it  to  her  there,  but  afterwards  got  it  back  from  her  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Major  j 

Yelverton  says  that  it  is  a mistake  or  an  untruth,  for  that  he  did  not  get  tlie  ring  until  after  their 
arrival  at  Halahide,  and  that  he  then  substituted  it  for  one  he  had  previously  given  her,  and  which 
he  now  wears.  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  tlie  lady  is  very  curiously  corroborated,  because  we  have 
the  statement  of  Jlr.  Josepli  Martin,  a jeweller,  living  on  Aston’s-quay,  wlio  says  that  on  the  25th  of 
.Tuly  a gentleman,  whom  he  believes,  though  he  cannot  be  positive,  was  Major  Yelverton,  purchased  a 
ring  from  Iiim,  and  that  the  circumstance  made  a strong  impression  on  his  mind,  because  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a ring  small  eiiongli  for  tlie  purpose.  Tlie  ring  produced  by  Mrs.  Yelverton 
was,  he  believed,  the  ring  which  he  liad  sold  on  that  occasion.  The  ring,  however,  was  purcliased — 
whether  before  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  arrival  at  Waterford  or  after  tlie  visit  to  Malahide,  is  a matter  of 
but  little  consequence,  except  that  if  bought  at  the  former  time,  it- would  prove  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  determined  on  before  she  arrived  in  Ireland.  It  is  alleged  by  the  defendant,  and 
denied  by  Mrs.  Yelverton,  that  at  Waterford,  Malahide,  Newry,  and  Kostrevor,  certain  matters  took 
place  between  them  ; but  these  matters  are  of  inniortaiice  only  with  a view  to  test  the  truthfulness  of 
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the  Avitnesses. — There  is  no  doubt  they  were  received  in  the  Jlalahide  Hotel  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  man  and  wife.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  came  over  to  this  country  to  have  her  conscience 
satisfied  by  some  sort  of  a religious  ceremony  in  her  own  church..;  and  travelling-  togetlier  as  they  did,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  were  understood  to  be  man  and  wife.  But  she  says,  that  though  they  travelled  ap- 
parently as  sucii,  she,  in  iroint  of  fact,  persisted  in  her  determination  of  not  granting  liim  the  rights 
of  a husband  until  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cliurch  of  Kilono.  His  lordsliip  recapitulated 
the  evidence  of  the  hotel  people  examined  on  the  part  of  tlie  defendant,  and  having  observed  upon  it, 
said  they  at  lengtii  came  to  Rostrevor.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  ceremony,  and  on  the  day 
it  was  to  be  celebrated  tliey  arrived  at  the  cliurch  after  the  congregation  had  separated.  The  Rev. 
3Ir.  Mooney  was  in  waiting  for  them,  and  having  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  did  not  come 
sooner,  they  explained  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Major  Yelverton  says  the  door  was  locked,  and  it  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  neither  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  nor  JIrs.  Yelverton  was  asked  any  ques- 
tions on  tills  subject.  They  proceeded  to  the  altar  steps,  they  knelt  down  in  the  presence  of  the 
priest ; the  priest  asked  Major  Yelverton  was  he,  IV’dliam  Charles,  willing  to  take  this  woman  here, 
Maria  Teresa,  as  his  lawful,  wedded  wife,  for  better  for  worse,  and  William  Charles  in  an  audible  and 
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DEPARTL'KE  i'llOM  KOSTEEVOR, 

fuf Teresa,  will  you  take  this  man,  -Willinm  Charles,  for  your  law- 

''O'-se?”  “I  will.”  Major  Yelverton  says  with  regard  to  the 
nng  that  it  was  on  her  finger,  and  that  what  he  did  was  to  move  it  up  and  down  the  finger  The 

chitted  and  that  he  said,  “Ido  endow  thee  with  all  my  worldly  goods  and 

or  the  endowment' *!''•  ^^ooiiey  has  no  recollection  of  money 
worse  tn  M, IT  ’ c '•ecollects  that  they  accepted  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  for  better  for 

that  accordLa  ?^the  Hw  '“e  '*’i  ° whatever 

that  constitMtP^«  I m ■ I'^ngland  and  Ireland,  and  according  to  the  law  of  all  civilized  countries, 

chapel  of  kl  one  no  '"i  ° God.  That  a iiiarringe  in  fact  took  place  in  the 

Mr.  Jlooncv  swore  I " ^ entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  notwithstanding  that  the  Rev. 

we  were  at  Ubert?io  ‘''';.""I>''es«ion  he  was  not  marrying  them— I have  no  doubt  that  if 

would  tell  us  that  in  eiti' idhohe  or  I’rotestant  divine  versed  in  matters  of  this  description,  he 
depend  upon  anv  m,  .t-  cemnony  constituted  a valid  marriage,  and  that  it  did  not 

rying  them,  hut^rdk^kmblirc\^nu'^t'’''"*^''''’  ““  suiiposes.  He  says  he  wa,s  not  mar- 

them  in  Scotland.  WHh  ke^jkrH  w""  "■  "'‘‘.''‘■‘"Se  consent  previously  entered  into  between 

r.gard  to  religion,  if  one  of  the  jiartics  be  a Roman  Catholic  and  the  other 
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not  a Protestant,  or  had  not  professed  himself  a Protestant  within  twelve  months  before — for  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  both  Boman  Catholics — all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  one 
being  a Roman  Catholic  the  other  should  not  be  a professing  Protestant  at  any  time  within  twelve 
months  before — these  are  the  words  of  the  act.  This  lady  says  that  after  they  entered  the  church,  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Mooney  having  asked  Major  Yelverton  was  he  free  to  marry,  asked  liim  what  religion  he 
was  of,  and  that  on  his  hesitating  for  a moment,  the  clergyman  asked  him  “ Are  you  a Boman 
Catholic  ?”  and  she  says  the  answer  was  “ I am,  but  a bad  one ; but  I am  no  Protestant.”  The 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  as  to  this  was,  that,  in  answer  to  his  question.  What  religion  are  you 
of  ? Major  Yelverton  said  “lama  Protestant-Catholic.’’  Major  Yelverton’s  statement  (and  this  was 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  none  of  the  witnesses  agreed)  was,  that  he  said  “ I am  a Protestant ; but 
you  Catholics  don’t  seem  to  know  or  understand  that  we  Protestants  consider  that  we  are  also 
Catholics.”  That  a marriage,  in  fact,  took  place,  no  one  can  doubt.  It  is  the  judge  and  not  the 
\vitness  who  is  to  state  what  amounts  to  a marriage ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion  does  amount  to  a marriage  in  fact ; it  is  another  matter,  whether  it  is  a mar- 
riage in  law.  The  next  question  is,  assuming  it  to  be,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  a marriage  in  fact,  is  it  a marriage 
valid  and  binding  upon  the  parties?  No  doubt  it  would  be  valid  and  bindingupon  both  parties  if  they  were 
Catholics;  but  it  is  enacted  by  an  Irish  statute,  19th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  13,  that  a marriage  between  a Catholic  and 
a Protestant,  or  a person  professing  himself  to  be  a Protestant,within  twelve  months  prior  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage,  or  between  two  Catholics,  if  celebrated  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  null  and  void ; therefore,  whether  we  approve  of  it  or  not,  1 have  nottlie  least  hesitation 
in  telling  you  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  (so  long  as  it  remains  the  law)  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  your  duty  not  to  find  a marriage  valid  according  to  law  if  ft  comes  within  the  category 
declared  here  to  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  'The  question,  accordingly,  in  that  sta- 
tute is,  w'as  Major  Yelverton  a Protestant  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  or  had  he 
professed  himself  to  be  so  twelve  months  before  its  celebration  ? The  evidence  upon  that  subject  is  this. 
It  appeared  that  his  father  and  mother  are  of  the  Established  Church ; that  he  attended  Pro- 
testant worship  while  a boy  at  school,  and  whilst  a cadet.  It  also  appears  that,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  tliree  or  four  sergeants  of  artillery,  that  whilst  with  the  regiment  at  Alderney  and 
the  Crimea,  whenever  he  attended  any  place  of  worship,  it  was  that  of  the  Established  Churdi, 
but  as  to  the  number  of  times  he  did  so,  there  is  not  much  evidence.  There  is  evidence 
that  on  one  occasion,  at  the  Windmill  Battery  in  the  Crimea,  he  read  prayers  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  absence  of  the  chaplain.  That  evidence  brought  us 
down  to  June,  1856,  w'hen  he  left  the  Crimea.  In  addition  to  this  evidence  there  is  that  of  Mr. 
Dwyer  and  of  Archdeacon  Knox,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  defendant  was  a boy,  and  after 
joining  the  army,  be  attended  the  parish  church  of  Lorrali,  on  liis  father’s  estate  in  the  county 
Tipperary.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that,  up  to  August,  1857,  he  received  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  is  a blank  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  ijractices  of 
religion  from  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  Crimea  until  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  Edinburgh,  is 
October,  1856.  His  o^vn  evidence  as  to  the  subsequent  period  was,  that  he  attended  church  as  oftea 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  with  the  men,  but  he  could  not  swear  to  more  than  two  or  three  times. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  up  to  this  period  he  attended  Catholic  worship.  Tlie  lady  says  that  during 
the  interview  she  had  with  him  in  Edinburgh  he  told  her  he  was  not  a Protestant,  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  Protestant  doctrines,  that  he  did  believe  in  confession  and  absolution ; but  that  be  cer- 
tainly was  not  a Protestant.  Miss  M'Farlane  also  swore  that  he  leaned  towards  Catholicity,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  on  two  Sundays  he  attended  Catholic  worship  in  Edinburgh.  That  I believe 
is  the  only  evidence  of  religion,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  Warrenpoint 
church  on  the  Sunday  before.  She  states  that  she  went  with  him  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  Warren- 
point.  He  says  that  is  not  so.  There  is  evidence  that  immediately  after  the  lady  leR  Edinburgh  and 
went  to  Hull,  that  he  went  to  pay  a visit  of  some  six  or  eight  weeks’  duration  to  his  brother,  who  was 
recently  married,  and  who  resided  in  the  family  residence  at  Belleisle,  given  by  Lord  Avonmore  to 
the  new  married  couple.  There  is  the  evidence  of  Archdeacon  Ivnox,  that  at  that  time  the  defendant 
attended  worship  according  to  the  Church  of  England.  If  the  matter  were  to  rest  merely  upon  at- 
tendance at  the  Established  Church  in  October,  1856,  and  in  1867,  that  at  Belleisle,  Leith,  and  Edin- 
burgh, in  point  of  number,  was  more  frequent  than  any  evidence  of  attendance  elsewhere,  and  if  no- 
thing else  occurred  in  the  case,  there  was  in  addition  to  tliis  evidence  of  attendance  in  the  Established 
Church,  the  presumption  derived  from  his  original  education  and  religion.  Tlierefore,  though 
no  one  could  say  he  was  a strict  member  of  any  churclt,  certainly,  so  far  as  the  attendance  goes,  if  one 
were  to  give  him  a religion  between  Protestantism  and  Catliolicity,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  presumption  arising  from  his  birth  and  education.  But  it  is  said  and  suggested, 
and  if  that  question  arose,  that  if  he  told  the  woman  lie  was  about  marrying  that  lie  was  at  that  time 
a Protestant — 1 am  not  talking  of  a Protestant-Catholic  or  vague  expression  of  that  description — I 
mean  if  he  represented  to  them  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  at  that  time,  and  if  he  induced  the 
woman  tojnarry  him  by  that  representation,  because  I need  not  mention  to  you  what  we  all  know, 
that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  I mentioned  that  marriages  betiveen  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
null  and  void.  Also  the  priest  who  celebrates  such  a marriage  commits  what  was  formerly  felony  or 
transportation,  and  which  is  now  punishable  by  indictment. 

A Juror  (Jlr.  Long) — If  the  party  were  of  no  religion,  how  would  it  be  then? 

His  Lordship li'he  was  of  no  religion,  and  had  not  pursued  any,  I really  do  not  know — 

Mr.  Whiteside — The  Act  does  not  apply  (laughter). 

The  Chief  Justice — My  opinion  is  that  the  presumption  is  that  he  was  a Protestant. 
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Mr.  'Whiteside I wish  to  draw  attention  to  two  points  of  evidence  in  this  case — that  he  always 

went  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  her  to  prayers  after  they  were  married,  that  he  always 
went  with  her  in  France,  and  that  he  used  to  pray  with  her  at  home,  at  which  time  he  said,  I 
never  in  my  life  prayed  before.”  '^on  have  also  the  letter  of  his  sister,  in  which  she  asks  if  he  has 
become  a Homan  Catholic,  stating  that  she  has  heard  it  on  good  authority.  His  answer  to  that  was, 
they  must  have  seen  me  in  chapel. 

Mr.  Brewster — This  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  'Whiteside— I beg  your  pardon,  it  is.  ^ . 

The  Cliief  Justice— She  said  she  had  good  authority  for  knowing  of  his  change  of  religion,  and  the 
defendant  said  that  some  one  must  have  seen  him  in  chapel.  If  he  represented  himself  as  a Roman 
Catholic,  it  is  strong  evidence  such  was  his  religion.  My  opinion  is  that  that  does  not  amount  to  an 
estoppal.  My  opinion  is,  that  on  the  construction  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  that  if  a man  comes  here 
to-morrow,  introduces  himself  to  me  as  the  suitor  of  my  daughter — representing  himself  to  be  a Roman 
Catholic,  though  I act  on  the  faith  of  that  representation,  I do  not  think  in  point  of  law  there  is  an 
estoppal  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  point  of  fact  all  that  was  presumed,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  he  had  been  a believer  in  and  practiser  of  the  tenets  of  the  Established  Church  up  to  the  moment 
before.  I am  aware  I may  differ  from  others  on  that  point,  but  I say,  according  to  my  construction  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  what  I believe  to  be  law.  I may  further  say,  that  if  a man  does  represent 
himself  solemnly  before  the  priest  and  before  the  woman,  and  induces  the  priest  and 
woman  to  believe  him  to  be  a Roman  Catholic — I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  jury  ought  to  require  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  could  be  possibly  received,  and  that  the  jury  ought  to  take  the  man’s 
own  statement  of  what  he  says  almost  against  ofher  evidence.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  law  of  estoppal 
is  not  applicable  to  such  a case.  But,  whether  the  law  of  estoppal  is  applicable  to  this  portion  of  the 
case  you  must  consider  whether  you  are  satisfied.  But  this  man  made  the  representations  stated  by 
Mrs.  Yelverton  to  Mr.  Mooney 

Mr.  'Whiteside — Does  your  lordship  remember  that  she  was  asked  what  she  said  in  confession  ? 

Chief  Justice — Yes ; and  that  she  said  in  confession  that  her  husband  was  not  a Protestant. 

Mr.  Brewster — She  did  not  say  that  he  was  not  a Protestant. 

Chief  Justice — She  did  not  at  confession  or  otherwise,  or  ever  inform  Mr.  Mooney  that  her  husband 
was  a Protestant.  'Well,  gentlemen,  of  course,  as  an  humble  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I re- 
gretted to  see  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Mooney  of  this  transaction,  because,  I confess,  I do  not  under- 
stand, according  to  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  what  he  meant  by  not  describing  as  a marriage  what 
did  occur.  At  the  same  time,  I am  one  of  those  who  are  most  unwilling  that  the  jury  or  myself  should 
unnecessarily  run  away  with  the  truth  of  any  witness,  much  less  a witness  of  any  position,  and  of  a 
minister  of  that  living  God  whom  we  all  differently  and  unworthily  adore.  I am  most  unwilling  to 
do  so  ; but  I care  not  what  is  the  position  of  the  witness,  I make  the  observations  which  occur  to  me 
at  the  time.  I am  unwilling  to  run  away  with  the  honesty  or  the  truth  of  any  man,  particularly  a 
minister  of  the  living  God,  without  the  jury  fairly,  and  fully,  and  patiently  considering  the  letter  de- 
posed to  by  himself.  Mr.  Mooney  says — and  here  I have  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  is  at  right  angles 
with  Mrs.  Yelverton — there  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Mooney  says  that  Mrs.  Yelverton  informed  him  before 
they  went  to  the  bishop  that  he  was  a Protestant,  and  that,  notwithstanding  that,  that  she  wanted  to 
have  a marriage  or  a consent  renewed.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Mooney’s  evidence  be  true,  that  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind  was  this,  that  he  thought  he  would  be  exposing  himself  to  some  pains  and 
penalties  if  he  celebrated  a marriage  in  the  church  between  a Roman  Catholic  and  a Protestant.  But, 
on  the  other  liand,  there  is  a matter  in  which  I cannot  follow  him — namely,  in  his  theology — how  he 
makes  out  what  he  did  on  that  occasion  was  not  conferring  a marriage.  'Whether  that  was  ignorance 

ion  his  part  (I  do  not  like  using  those  expressions),  I do  not  know.  I entertain  not  a shadow  of  a 
doubt  tliat,  according  not  merely  to  thfi  law  of  the  land,  but  the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  every  well  educated  Roman  Catholic  divine  would  state  what  he  did  there  was  a 
I marriage,  not  only  in  law,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  Church.  AVe  can  assume  what  may  have  been  pass- 

3ing  in  his  mind.  I am  quite  aware  of  this.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Mooney  may  have  married 
those  people,  as  he  did  marry  them,  if  you  believe  Mrs.  Yelverton 's  staTement,  conscientiously  believ- 
J ing  they  were  both  Roman  Catholics.  Mrs.  Yelverton  says  that  is  the  representation  which  was  made. 

I It  is  right  here  to  mention  that  Mr.  Mooney’s  certificate  is  not  a particle  of  evidence,  in  the  present 

a case,  of  his  having  married  these  people  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.  It  is  evidence  that  there 

I is  a document  under  his  hand  and  seal  as  a clergyman  that  he  married  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt 

u but  that  he  made  that  statement ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  man  who,  under  the  circumstances, 

II  puts  falsehood  on  paper  under  his  hand  has  only  himself  to  blame  if,  when  he  comes  to  tell  the  truth, 

I he  may  find  it  difiicult  to  get  credence  given  to  a statement  different  from  what  he  on  another  occa- 

«on  had  stated.  It  does  appear  that  some  time  after  the  second  mairiagc  of  Major  Yelverton  to  Mrs. 
Forbes,  he  and  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Denvir,  went  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney,  and  there  is  no  doubt  Mr. 
i ooney  has  been  under  the  impression  that  he  got  into  a scrape  by  incautiously  marrying  a Protestant 
I and  Roman  Catholic,  notwithstanding  the  representations  made  to  him.  And  I can  understand  why, 
aving  done  that,  it  might  occur  to  him  it  would  be  better  for  mo  not  to  prove  my  own  liability  to 
I punisliment — 1 mean  his  liability  to  punishment — and,  if  necessary,  to  swear  in  point  of  fact  I did  not 

m^arry  this  couple  at  all,  but  1 performed  a ceremony  between  them.  As  1 understand  the  arguments 
m counsel,  the  suggestion  is  that  yon  should  not  believe  Mr.  Jlooncy.  He  says  he  did  not  marry  them 
he  certainly  did  say  he  did  so  at  one  time,  and  you  should  not  now  believe  him  when  he  says  the 
words  1 rotestant  Catholic”  were  used  by  Major  Yelverton  on  that  occasion,  because  Mr.  Mooney 
as  since  found  he  was  in  a scrape,  and  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  marrying  a Protestant 
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to  a Koman  Catholic.  If  she  told  the  priest  that  Major  Yelverton  was  a Prote-slant,  tliat  will 
be  a matter  for  your  consideration  in  weighing  the  evidence.  Ko  doubt  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mooney 
stated  that  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  she  said  both  were  Koman  Catholics,  and  no  doubt 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Rev . Mr.  Mooney  to  have  intefposed  then.  I regret  we  have  not 
the  evidence  of  the  bishop  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Mooney  says  that  the  dispensation  from  the 
bishop  was  not  a dispensation  to  marry,  but  to  renew  a previous  marriage  consent  given  in  Scotland. 
It  will  be  for  you  to  say  what  representation  he  made  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  and  what  representation  he  made  before  that  to  her.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  from 
the  written  evidence  between  April  and  July,  and  before  she  left  Scotland,  that  all  she  wanted  wa.s 
not  a legal,  valid,  binding  marriage,  but  a marriage  to  satisfy  her  conscience,  and  that  would  not  be 
binding  upon  him,  of  course  you  will  treat  with  very  little  attention  the  parole  evidence  did'ering 
from  that  written  evidence.  If  that  written  evidence  bears  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  Major 
Y'elverton,  it  would  no  doubt  affect  her  statement  that  he  represented  himself  to  be  a Catholic,  or  that 
she  believed  it.  And  whatever  my  impression  on  the  point  may  be,  I don’t  feel  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
the  question  from  your  consideration  ; for,  if  you  believe  that  he  did  make  the  representation,  the 
evidence  is  for  you  to  form  your  opinion  on  it.  If  he  did  make  that  declaration  i’t  is  for  you,  on  all 
the  evidence  of  the  case,  to  say  whether  or  not  he  was  a Catholic,  or  whether  he  did  at  any  time 
ivithin  twelve  months  before  the  marriage  profess  himself  to  be  a Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 
As  to  what  constitutes  a profession  of  Protestantism,  I take  it  to  be  the  doing  of  any  unequivocal 
religious  act  inconsistent  with  his  being  of  a different  religion.  Gentlemen,  I have  occupied  a great 
deal  of  your  time,  but  I hope  I have  been  sufficiently  e.xplicit  on  the  three  questions  you  will  have  to 
consider.  First,  Was  there  a marriage  valid  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  If  you  find  that 
there  was,  and  that  you  tell  me  so,  you  need  not,  if  you  don’t  choose,  trouble  yourselves  with  any 
other  inquiry,  but  may  find  your  verdict  on  that — that  there  was  a marriage  celebrated  in  Scotland, 
and  valid  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  If  that  be  your  opinion,  you  will  find  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  need  not  consider  the  other  questions.  But  if  you  should  not  find  that  there  was  'a 
marriage  celebrated  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  law  of  .Scotland,  you  will  then  consider  whether 
there  was  a marriage  according  to  the  law  of  Ireland.  I have  omitted  all  the  evidence  in  reference 
to  subsequent  recognition,  and  the  letters,  showing  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  as  I did  not  consider 
them  important.  We  have  here  what  might  not  be  available  in  other  proceedings  elsewhere,  the 
evidence  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  I confess  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  I have  rejoiced  at  the 
recent  change  in  the  law  of  evidence.  I have  been  sitting  here  for  a number  of^ears  trying  cases 
between  parties,  and  I have  over  and  over  again  regretted  that  the  law  permitted  them  to  be  witnesses 
for  themselves.  But  I confess  that  in  this  case,  however  it  may  result,  whether  in  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  establishing  the  validity  of  one  or  other  of  these  marriages,  or  in  a verdict  for  the  defendant, 
declaring  thenullity  of  both  marriages,  still  it  is  a blessing  that  the  parties  have  been  enabled  to  appear 
in  a court  of  justice,  and  before  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the  country  have  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 
on  oath  their  own  account  of  the  several  transactions.  Gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  now  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  inform  me  of  the  conclusion  which  you  come  to  on  the  questions  I have  submitted  to  yon. 

The  Foreman  asked  if  there  was  to  be  an  issue  paper  sent  to  them. 

Chief  Justice — The  issue  is  whether  the  money  sought  to  be  recovered  is  due  to  the  plaintiff;  but 
it  will  be  better  that  you  should  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  questions  1 have  put  to  you.  First, 
Whether  there  was  a valid  marriage  in  Scotland ; and  next,  Whether  there  was  a valid  marriage  in 
Ireland.  The  marriage  in  Scotland  involves  two  questions — one  of  law  and  another  of  fact ; but  in 
reference  to  the  first  maiTiage  there  is  but  one  question,  a question  of  fact.  That  question  is.  Was 
Major  Yelverton  a Protestant  at  the  time,  or  within  twelve  months  before.  If  you  find  for  the 
Scotch  marriage,  you  need  not  take  any  further  trouble. 

The  letters  and  other  documents  were  then  handed  up  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Brewster  asked  that  the  letter  from  the  defendant  containing  the  word  posihlcmcnie,  and  which 
was  alleged  to  have  been  altered,  should  be  sent  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Whiteside  said  that  he  forgot  to  allude  to  that  letter. 

Chief  .Justice— I also  intended  to  mention  it. 

Mr.  Brewster — Let  all  go  before  the  jury. 

The  jury  then,  at  a quarter-past  five  o’clock,  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 

Mr.  Brewster — In  reference  to  the  Irish  marriage,  your  lordship  told  the  jury  that  the  profession 
of  Protestantism  was  the  doing  of  any  unequivocal  religious  act  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
defendant  being  a Koman  Catholic. 

Chief  Justice — Yes ; what  do  you  want  me  to  tell  them. 

Mr.  Brewster — We  say  that  if  he  held  himself  out  as  a Protestant  within  twelve  months  of  the 
marriage,  he  was  a professing  Protestant  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Whiteside — We  say  that  the  matter  was  put  too  mildly,  and  that  such  profession  of  Protes- 
tantism must  be  a decidedly  unequivocal  one — attending  at  the  sacrament,  or  doing  other  acts  such 
as  a Roman  Catholic  would  not  do. 

Mr.  Brewster  said  in  reference  to  the  Scotch  marriage,  that  his  client  wished  for  an  opportunity 
to  take  the  oinnion  of  a higher  tribunal  on  the  question. 

Court — How  can  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Brewster — We  cannot  put  it  that  your  lordship  gave  a direction  to  the  jury. 

Chief  Justice — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Brewster  said  it  was  a great  anomaly  in  the  law,  that  the  questions  raised  here,  and  which  had 
never  been  decided,  could  not  be  brought  before  another  tribunal. 
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was  not  in  writing,  and  that  reading  the  marriage 
service  of  tlie  Cliurch  of  England  without  the  presence  of  a third  person  as  a witness,  does  not  consti- 
tute a valid  marriage  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland. 

JusticG— I will  tiikc  tliivt  fls  nn  exception.  ^ ^ i j. 

^Ir  Brewster— AVe  say  also  that  this  lady  did  not  consider  herself  the  wife  of  Major  lelverton, 
thoHo-’h  married,  as  it  is  contended,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland ; that  she  required  to  be  married 
by  a Roman  Catholic  priest  after,  and  that  such  alleged  marriage  in  Scotland  did  not  therefore  con- 

7i^ri*ce— My  she  said  was  that  though  she  considered  that  they  wcie 

married  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  she  believed  that  if  she  lived  with  him  as  her  husband  si  e 

''Tlr^  Whiteside— She  did  not  state  that  she  did  not  consider  herself  as  his  wife  after  the  Scotch 
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The  Chief  Justice  referred  to  his  notes,  and  said  the  evidence  of  Airs.  Yelverton  was  as  follows : “ I 
considered  myself  his  wife  as  far  as  the  law  of  Scotland  was  concerned,  but  not  in  fact,  as  I had  scruples 
of  a religious  nature,  lie  insi.sted  that  we  were  riglitly  married,  and  had  conferred  the  sacrament 
upon  one  another.” 

An  exception  founded  on  this  evidence  was  taken  by  the  defendant’s  counsel  to  the  judge’s 
charge. 

They  also  took  the  two  follovving  exceptions: — First  with  reference  to  the  Scotch  marriage.  Tliat 
In  order  to  constitute  a marriage  by  the  law  of  Scotland  per  verba  da  pre.tenU  the  matrimonial  inter- 
change of  consent  sliould  be  final,  absolute,  and  unconditional,  and  with  the  intention  of  their  becoming 
husband  and  wife  without  relation  to  any  further  ceremony,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  jury  believed 
that  the  alleged  matrimoni.al  consent  between  the  defendant  and  Maria  Theresa  I.ongworth  was  relative 
to  and  depended  upon  a further  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  such  allegeil 
matrimonial  consent  did  not  constitute  a marriage  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Second — In  reference  to  the  Irish  marriage.  That  to  conslitute  a ceremony  of  marriage  celebrated 
in  Ireland  by  a Catholic  priest  a valid  marriage,  il  was  necessary  that  both  parties  should  for  twelve 
months  previously  to  said  ceremony  have  imiformly,  nninterruptedly,  and  publicly  professed  the 
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Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  if  there  was  no  evidence  of  such  profession  of  Catholicism  by  Major 
Yelverton,  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Mooney  did  not  constitute  a valid  marriage. 

Mr.  Whiteside  said  his  lordship  had  told  the  jury  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  into  consideration 
the  letters  which  the  defendant  had  written  in  Scotland,  and  the  letters  addressed  to  him  there,  in 
which  he  accepted  the  title  of  husband  as  evidence  of  the  prior  consent.  He  feared  the  jury  were 
of  opinion  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  take  these  letters  into  consideration,  and  he  wished  hig 
lordship  to  put  this  to  them  more  distinctly. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  would  do  so. 

The  jury  were  called  out,  and  the  Chief  Justice  said  that,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  a marriage 
in  Scotland,  he  wished  them  clearly  to  understand  that  he  never  intended  to  exclude  from  their 
consideration  the  evidence  of  subsequent  recognition  of  that  alleged  marriage,  such  as  was  contained 
in  the  letters — the  writing  “ Mr.  and  Mrs.  YelVerton”  in  the  visitors’  book  at  Boon  Castle,  &c.,  so 
far  as  that  class  of  evidence  would,  in  their  judgment,  corroborate  the  evidence  of  the  lady.  Several 
jurors  said  they  had  understood  that,  and  knew  the  letters  referred  to. 

Cliief  Justice— But  you  are  not  to  infer  from  this  class  of  evidence  any  other  marriage  than  the 
one  alleged. 

The  jury  again  retired.  At  twenty  minutes  past  six  o’clock  they  came  into  court.  Their  coming 
was  awaited  with  intense  excitement  and  great  anxiety  by  a densely  crowded  court,  and  when  they 
appeared,  evidently  bringing  witli  them  a verdict,  all  became  hushed  into  profound  silence. 

The  Chief  Justice  said — How  say  you,  gentlemen.  Was  there  a .Scotch  marriage  ? 

Foreman — Yes,  my  lord. 

Chief  Justice — And  was  there  an  Irish  marriage? 

Foreman — Yes,  my  lord. 

Chief  Justice — Then  yon  find  the  defendant  was  a Roman  Catholic  for  twelve  months  before  ? 

Foreman — So  we  believe,  my  lord. 

Before  the  Foreman  had  spoken  the  last  of  his  words,  which  gave  the  plaintiff  an  unqualified 
verdict,  the  universal  joy  and  approval  of  all  within  hearing  found  expression  in  a most  enthnsiastic 
burst  of  cheering,  again  and  again  renewed,  accompanied  by  various  other  demonstrations  of 
applause.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  the  members  of  the  bar  stood  up  and  joined  heartily 
in  the  public  manifestations  of  delight ; many  of  them  actually  took  off  their  wigs  and  waved  them 
with  energy.  Men  of  all  ranks  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  testifying  their  gratification  at  this 
triumph  of  morality  and  justice,  and  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  their  sex.  Ladies  seemed  at  a 
loss  how  to  show  their  feelings ; they  waved  handkerchiefs,  then  clapped  their  hands,  then 
wept  with  joy,  and  looked  a world  of  gratitude  at  the  jurors  whose  proud  privilege  it  was  to  right 
an  innocent  and  injured  woman.  The  fees  fop  the  jurors  having  been  handed  up  by  the  plaintilTa 
attorney,  the  Foreman  handed  them  back  to  the  Registrar,  stating  the  jury  did  not  wish  to  take  any 
money  in  the  case,  but  to  give  it  for  charity. 

In  reply  to  the  Registrar,  they  said  they  would  wish  the  money  to  be  given  to  the 
Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers’  Society.  This  incident  evoked  another  cheer  Ibr  the 
jury. 

The  cheering  in  court  for  the  verdict  had  been  caught  np  by  the  mulritude  wbo  thronnad  the  hall 
and  vphementlv  reiterated  bv  them. 


One  of  the  greaces  rdemonstrations  or  popnxar  enthusiasm  thax  pemapa  ever  was  witnessed  ia 
Dublin,  took  place  as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Yelverton  proceeded  from  the  Four  Courts  to  the  Gresham 
Hotel.  It  was  one  of  those  things  that  should  be  seen,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  described.  Over  fifty 
thousand  people  frantic  with  joy  proceeded  to  bid  her  welcome  as  she  issued  from  the  hall.  From  an 
early  hour  in  the  evening  thousands  flocked  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  waited  in 
feverish  anxiety  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  jury.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  were 
seen  in  tliat  crowd  anxiously  seeking  information,  and  every  person  who  came  from  the 
courts  was  warmly  solicited  to  teU  how  “ the  trial  was  going  on.”  As  the  evening  advanced 
the  rush  became  so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  outer  gates  of  the  court-yards. 
Wlien  it  was  known  that  the  jury  had  retired  to  consider  tlieir  verdict,  the  crowds,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  entire  of  Inns-quay,  and  over  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  Winetavern-street,  became 
feverish  with  excitement,  and  there  was  not  one  in  tlie  vast  multitude  that  did  not  hope  and,  fear  for 
the  issue  of  the  great  trial,  as  if  they  had  a personal  and  individual  interest  in  it.  Shortly  after  si.x 
o’clock,  the  cheering  in  the  interior  of  the  court  was  taken  up  outside,  and  when  it  was  known  that 
tlie  Hon.  Mrs.  Yelverton  had  triumphed,  one  loud  cliecr  bur.st  from  every  mouth,  and  was  again  and 
again  repeated.  Hats  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  every  external  demonstration  of  delight  was 
evidenced  by  all  present.  Men  shook  hands  with  people  tliey  did  not  know,  save  by  the  fact  that 
they  looked  as  glad  as  themselves.  Cars  were  to  be  seen  rushing  in  every  direction,  bearing  persons 
anxious  to  carry  the  news  to  distant  parts  of  tlie  city  and  to  tlie  telegraph  offices,  that  the  whole 
empire  may  bo  made  aware  of  the  result  of  a trial  which  liad  been  read  with  sucli  intense  interest.  It 
was  when  tlie  gates  were  tliAwn  open  that  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  people  rose  to  its  height.  One  mass 
ofwaviu"  heads  was  to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gates.  Crowd  crushed  after 
crowd  to  obtain  a look  at  the  great  woman  who  had  foiiglit  so  nobly  for  her  honour  and  her  sex,  and  wlio 
liad  won  tlie  fl<dit.  The  people  insisted  tliat  tliey  should  draw  her  in  triumpli  to  lier  hotel.  Many  sought 
to  liave  the  lionour  of  saying  tliat  they  assisted  in  drawing  home  tlie  Hon.  Mrs.  Yelverton  after  she  had 
gained  tlie  victory,  but  tliey  were  crushed  off  by  tlie  masses  of  people  who  wore  pushing  tlieirway  to 
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the  chariot,  which  stood  in  the  western  court-yard. — About  seven  o’clock,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Telverton,  on 
issuin"  fVom  the  court  to  take  her  place  in  the  carriage,  was  received  with  vehement  cheering.  Every 
window  of  the  offices  of  the  courts  was  crowded,  and,  ’mid  a storm  of  applause,  the  carriage  occupied 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Telverton  and  her  friends  slowly  proceeded  through  the  court-yard  to  the  quay. 
On  isBuino-  from  the  gateway  on  the  western  side  the  scene  was  most  exciting.  The  joy 
of  everybody  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  everywhere.  In  the  centre  of  a great  moving  multitude  was 
to  be  observed  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Yelverton’s  carriage  borne  along  by  the  people.  The  procession 
turned  down  Capel -street  into  Mary-street,  and  it  would  beggar  all  experience  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  vast  body  of  enthusiastic  people  that  preceded  and  followed  the  carriage  as  it  passed  through 
Henry-street.  In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Telverton,  the  space  in  front  of  the 
Gresham  Hotel  was  crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  horses  or  vehicles  to 
pass  the  street.  The  bases  of  Nelson’s  Pillar  were  fully  occupied  by  persons  who  joined  in  the  cheer- 
ing of  the  thousands  who  were  now  approaching,  who  surrounded  the  carriage  of  a great  and  brave 
woman  who  had  suffered  much  and  had  conquered  in  the  end.  The  flag  ways  at  both  sides  of  Upper 
SackvUle-street  became  densely  crowded.  Cars  containing  persons  who  sought  to  be  in  time  took  up 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  now  came  the  great  crowd,  with  the  carriage  in  the  centre. 
Cheer  after  cheer  came  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  mid  a scene  of  perhaps  unsurpassed  excite- 
ment, the  carriage,  which  was  rolled  up  the  left-hand  side  of  Sackville-street  until  it  came  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  crossed  the  street,  and  drew  up  at  the  centre  entrance.  The  warmth  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  knew  no  bounds,  and  a considerable  time  elapsed  before  space  could  be  made  for  the  lady  to 
pass  into  the  hotel.  The  people,  amidst  tremendous  cheering,  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  called 
loudly  for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Telverton.  In  compliance  with  the  universal  call  of  the  vast  multitude,  num- 
bering many  thousands,  she  presented  herself  at  one  of  the  drawing-room  windows.  When  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  which  her  presence  excited  had  subsided,  she  came  forward  on  the  balcony  and 
said : — 

“ My  noble-hearted  friends,  you  have  made  me  this  day  an  Irishwoman,  by  the  verdict  that  I am 
the  %vife  of  an  Irishman  (vehement  cheering). 

“ I glory  to  belong  to  such  a noble-hearted  nation  (great  cheering).  You  will  live  in  my  heart  for 
ever,  as  I have  lived  in  your  hearts  this  day  (tremendous  applause). 

“I  am  too  weak  to  say  all  that  my  heart  desires,  but  you  will  accept  the  gratitude  of  a heart  that 
was  made  sad,  and  is  now  made  glad  (loud  cheers). 

“ Farewell  forthe  present,  but  for  ever  I belong  in  heart  and  soul  to  the  people  of  Dublin.” 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Telverton  then  withdrew,  amidst  loud  and  long-continued  cheering.  The  people 
slowly  retired,  arfd  many  of  them  observed  that  Sergeant  Armstrong’s  prayer  has  been  heard,  as  “ God 
had  defended  the  right.” 
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